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310 HORACE OREELET. 

Quite unexpectedly to the countiy, the *^ Liberal ^ 
par^y organized in the early part of 1872/at its na* 
tional convention in Cincinnati placed him in nominar 
tion for the presidency, upon a platform pledging re- 
form in the civil service. The acceptance of Mr. 
Greeley made him a formidable candidate, and the 
democratic party in convention at Baltimore ratified 
Ills nomination and accepted his platform, thus bring- 
ing him before the country as the only rival of Presi- 
dent Grant 



CHAPTER Vm. 

DAV.ID GLASCOE PARRAGUT. 

The LcMon of the Rebellion to Monarcht— The Strcng;th of the United States-^ 
Tlic U 8. Xiival Si-rvice— 'J*lio I^t War^StAte of the Xavr in 1861— 
Admiral Farmj^ut Uepra^^iitJi the OKI Nnvr ami the Ncw-^CIiarlcmagnc't 
PhyiiriAii, FnmipJth— The A<tmirars Ix'ttcr nlioat his Familr-^IIit Birth— 
lli< Cruiiie with Porter wlicn a Ik>y of Xiiic— Tlie De<tructioii of ilie EMex— 
Fttrmtpit ill IVacc Times— Kx|Hrrto(l to ^o nith tlie South — Rcfusef, is Th^ca^ 
cno<1, ami pies North— The Opening of tlie Missis^^ippi- The Bay Fight at 
AIoUlc— Tlio Adiiiimrs Ilcaltli- Farragut and the Tobacco Bishop. 

The course and character and result of the RebcU- 
ion taught many a great new lesson ; in political mor- 
als and in political economy ; in international law ; in 
the theory of governing; in the significance of just prin- 
ciples on this eartli. Perhaps all those lessons, taught 
so tremendously to the civilized world, might be 
summed in one expression ; the Astounding Strength 
of a Christian Republic. For, whichever phase of the 
Rebellion we examine in considering it as a chapter of 
novelties in the world's history, we still come back to 
that one splendid, heart-filling remembrance ; — How un- 
expected, how unbelievcd, how inexhaustible, how 
magnificent beyond all history, the strength of the 
United States I 

*' There goes your Model Republic," sneered all the 

Upper Classes of Europe, ** knocked into splinters in 

the course of one man's life! A good riddance!'* 

And reactionary Europe set instantly to wojk to league 

du 20 
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312 DAVID 0. FABRAGUT. 

itself witii our own traitors, now that the United 
States was dead, to bury it edcctively. But the Im- 
perial Republic, even more utterly unconscious than 
its enemies, of what it could suflfer and could do, 
stunned at first and reeling under a blow tlie most 
tremendous ever aimed at any government, clung 
close to Right and Justice, and rising in its own blood, 
went down wounded as it was, into the thunder and 
the mingled blinding lightning and darkness of the 
great conflict, unknowing and unfearing whether life 
or death was close before. As its day, so was its 
strength. ^Vs the nation's need grew deeper and more 
desperate, in like measure the nation^s courage, the 
conscious calmness, the unmoved resolution, the 
Imowledge of strength and wealth and power, grew 
more high and strong, and whereas the world knew 
that no nation had ever survived such an asMuilt, and 
knew, it said, that ours would not, lo and behold, 
the United States achieved things beyond all compar- 
ison more unheard of, more wonderful, than even the 
treasonable explosion for whose deadly catastrophe all 
the monarchists stood joyfully waiting. They were 
disappointed. And ever since, they know that if the 
Rebellion was not the death-toll qf Republics, it was 
the death-toll of many other things, and ever since, all 
the kings are setting their houses in order. 

There were three great national material instrumen- 
talities which the Free Christian People of the United 
States created in their peril, being the sole means which 
could have won in the war, and being moreover ex* 
actly the means which England and Europe asserted 
that we were peculiarly unable to create or to use ; 
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THE KAVY D< 1861. ^ 313 

they were: the Supply of iloncy; the Army on the 
hiiul, tiiid tlic Fleet oil the sea. 

Of these tliree, ihc story of the fleet has a peculiar 
iiitorcst of its own. The United Stales Xavy was 
always a. jioputar t^evvicc in tlio country, for the ndven* 
tui'ous genius and inventive faculties of our people, 
developed and sliniuhitcd l>y its successful proscculioa 
of couiiuei-ce, had easily dealt with the naval prob- 
lems of fifty years ago. In the M'ar of 1812, the su- 
perior skill of our shipbuilders and sailors launched 
and navigated a small but swift and poivcrful and well 
jnanagcd navy, and the single common-sense appHcar 
tion of sights for aiming, to our ship-guns, in like man- 
ner as to inuskcis, gave our sailors a murderous SQpe>. 
riority ill sea fights which won us many a. victory. 

lint in times of peace, a free nation almost necessa- 
rily fulls behind a standing army nation in respect of 
iiiililary and naval mcchani^im and stored material and 
readiness of organizjiiiou ; and accordingly, after forty 
yoai-s of little bnt disuse, our navy, as the muscles of 
an arm shrink away if it is left unmoved, showed littlo 
of the latest improvements in construction and arma- 
ment, and indeed there was very littlo navy to show 
nt all. At Sir. Lincoln's inauguration, the whole navy 
of ihc United Slates consisted of seventy-six vessels, , 
carrying 1,783 guns ; and of these, only twelve wera 
within reach, so elfectivcly had Jlr. Buchanan's Secre- 
tary of the Xavy, Touccy, dispersed them in readiness 
for the secession schemes of his follows in the cabinet i 
And even of those twelve, bnt a few were in Northern | 
ports. The navy conspiratoi-a had no mind to have a 
sontheiTi blockade brought down on them, and so took 
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good care to send our best ships on long fancy voy- 
ages to Japan or otherwhere — and to clap on board 
of ihem certain officers whose loyalty and ability they 
^irished to put out of the way. Thus General Ripley 
found himself, to his indignation, over in Asia when 
the explosion took place. 

It was from this beginning — ^practically nothing — 
that the energy and skill of American inventors and 
seamen created a navy beyond comparison the strong- 
est on the face of the earth, reaching a strength of GOO 
ships, and 51,000 men ; which effectively maintained 
the most immense and difficult blockade of histoiy ; 
which performed with brilliant and glorious success, . 
enterprises whose importance and danger are equal to 
any chronicled in the wonderful annals of the sea ; 
which fully completed its own indispensable share in 
the work of subduing the rebellion ; and which rev- 
olutionized the theory and practice of naval warHire. 

In this chapter of the history of the navy the most 
famous name is that of Admiral Farragut, not so much 
in consequence of any identification with the mechan- 
ical inventions of the day, as because his past profes- 
aonal career and his recent brilliant and daring victo- 
riesi have linked together the elder with the younger 
fame of our navy, and have done it by the exercise of 
professional and personal courage and skill, rather than 
by the ingenious use of newly discovered scientific 
4uxiliarie& The hardy courage of unmailed breasts 
always appeals more strongly to admiration and sympa- 
thy, than that more thoughtful and doubtless wiser pro- 
ceeding which would win fights from behind invul- 
neimble protectiona 



ADMIKAL FARRAGUT's FAWLT. Zt 

A friend of the writer was, during the Kebellioi 
ill vest igiitiug some subject coimcctod with the histor 
of medicine. In one of the books ho csamiued h 
found mention mndc of Charlemagne's physician, 
wonderfully skilful and learned man, named iun-Oiri//^ 
Our famous Admiral was then in the Gulf of Mexicc 
engaged in the preparations for the attack on Mobil 
which took place during August of that year. So od 
W!is this coincidence, that its discoverer ^Totc to th 
Admiral to ask whether he knew anything of thismec 
iieval doctor, and received in reply a very friendl 
and agreeably written letter, from which some extracl 
may here Ijo given without any violation of conlidenc( 
as giving the most authentic information about bis ai 
ccstry. 

"My own name is probably Cnstilian. My graM 
father came from Ciududcia, in the island of Minora 
I know nothing of the history of my family bcfor 
they came to ihis country and settled in Florida. Yo 
may remember thai in the 17th century, a colony scl 
tied Ihcrc, and among thorn, I believe, was my grand 
father. My father served through the war of Indc 
pcndcnce, and was at the battle of the Cowpens 
Judge Audci'snii, formerly Comptroller of the Trcai 
urcr, has frequcnlly told nio that my father receive* 
his m.ijority from George Washington on the same da; 
wiili himself; and his chihlren have always supposw 
that this promotion was for his good conduct in tha 
fight Xotwithstanding this statement » • * < 
I have never bccu a))le to find my father's name ia anj 
list of the officers of the RcTolution. 
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"Witli tTTo men, Ogden and McKec, he was after- 
irards one of the early settlers of Tennessee. Mr. 
UcEee was a member of Congiess from Alabama, and 
once stopped in Norfolk, where I was then residing, on 
purpose, as he said, to see me, as the son of his early 
friend. He said he had heard that I was ** a chip of 
the old block " — ^what sort of a block it was I know not 
This was thirty years ago. My father settled twelve 
miles from Knoxrille, at a place called Canipbeirs Sta- 
tion, on the river, where Burasidc had his fight.' 
Thence we moved to the South, about the time of tlio 
Wilkinson and Blennerhassctt trouble. My fatlicr was 
then appointed a master in the Navy, and sent to Xew 
Orleans in command of one of the gunboats. Hence 
the impression that I am a native of Xew Orleans. 
But all my father^s children were bom in Tennessee, 
and as I have said in answer to enquiries on this sub- 
ject, we only moved South to crush out a couple of 
rebellions. 

•*My mother died of yellow fever the first summer in 
New Orleans, and my father setttled at Pascngouln, in 
IfississippL He continued to serve throughout the 
•last war,' and was at the battle of Xew Orleans, un- 
der Commodore Paterson, though ver}- infirm at that 
time. He died the following year, and my brothers 
and asters married in and about Xew Orleans, where 
their descendants still remain. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

•• As to the name, Gen. Goiconria, a Spanish hidalgo 
from Cuba, tells me it is Castilian, and is spelled in the 
same way as the old physician's — Farraguth." 

Admiral David Glascoe Farragut was bom at Camp- 
beU's Station, in East Tennessee, in 1801. While only 
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a Httlc boy, at nine years of age, his father, who had 
been a friend and shipmate of the hardy sea-king, Com- 
modore Porter, procured him a midshipman's berth 
under that commander, and the boy, accompanying 
Porter in the romantic- cruise of the Essex, served a 
riglit desperate apprenticeship to his hazardous pro- 
fession. Ilis fii*st sea-fight was the short fierce combat 
of Porter in tlie Essex, on April 13th, 1812, with the 
Englisli sloop-of-war, Alert No sooner did the Alert 
spy tlie E.S.SCX, than she i*an confidently close upon her 
weather quarter, and with three cheers opened her 
broadside. Porter, not a whit abashed, replied with 
sucli swift fury that the Englishman, smashed into drown- 
ing helplessness, and with seven feet of water in his 
hold, struck Iiis colors in eight minutes, escaping out 
of the fight by surrender even more hastily than he 
had gone into it 

In tliat desperate and bloody fight in Valparaiso 
liarbor, when the British captain Ilillyar, with doable 
tlie force of the Essex, and by means of a most dis- 
creditable breach of tlie law of neutrality, made on 
end of the Essex, Midshipman Farragut, twelve 
years of age, stood by his commander to the veiy last 
When those who could swim ashore had been ordered 
overboard, Porter himself, having helped work the 
few remaining guns that could be fired, hauled down 
his flag, and suiTcndered the bloody WTCck that was 
all he had left under him, for the sake of the helpless 
wounded men who must have sunk along with him. 
Fan-agut was wounded, and was sent home with the 
other officers of the ship, on parole; and Porter, in 
his report to the Secretary of the Navj-, made special 
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and honorable mention of the lad, and mentioned with 
the appropriate regret of a just and brave man, that 
the boy was **too yonng for promotion." Probably 
not another living man on the face of the earth had 
so early and so thorough a baptism of blood and ih*c, 
and bore himself through it so manlike. 

Commodore Porter had been so much interested in 
the youth that he gave him the means of pursuing an 
education in general studies and military tactics. But 
Farragut^s vocation was the sea, and as soon (is the 
war was over he got another ship. Peace is the win- 
ter of soldiers and sailors ; when they sit still and wait 
for the deadly harvest that brings them prosperity. 
The times were as dull for Fairagut as for the rest, 
and for forty-five years he was sailing about the world 
or quietly commanding at one or another station, and at 
long intervals rising by seniority from one grade to 
another. In 1825 he became lieutenant, in 1841 com- 
mander, in 1851 captain. When the rebellion came 
he was sixty years old, had been in the service forty- 
eight years, and to the country at large was utterly 
nnknown. This is not strange ; for throughout all his 
youth and manhood he had had no opportunity to 
show the heroic qualities which when a boy of twelve 
he had proved himself to possess even then in such 
manly measure. 

He was living at Norfolk; was a native of the 
South ; and his second wife, with whom he was now 
living, was firom a Norfolk family. It was therefore 
taken for granted that Farragut would go with the 
South, and when he frankly avowed his patriotism, he 
was met with astonishment and then with threats. 
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Tbcy told him it would probably be unsafe for him to 
remain in the South, with such sentiments. "Veiy 
well," he replied, "I will go where lean live with 
such sentiments/' Accordingly, he left Norfolk for 
the North on the night of April 18, 1861, the very 
night before the rebels there fired the navy-yard. He 
established himself for a time near Tarr)-town, on the 
Hudson river. The very air was full of suspicion in 
those days, and Captain FaiTagut being unknown to 
the people in the vicinity, and walking about in the 
fields alone a good deal, a report got out at one time 
among the ncighboi*s that he was one of a gang that 
had arranged to cut the Croton Aqueduct and bum 
down New York. 

Farragut's very first appointment was that to the 
command of the naval part of the New Orleans expe- 
dition, for which his orders reached him January 20, 
18G2, and on Feb. 3d, in his famous flag-ship, the 
Hartford, he sailed from Hampton Roads for Ship 
Island. 

The opening of the Mississippi river has passed 
into history. Of all the scries of strange and novel 
and desperate combats which accomplished the task, 
the passage of the forts and the capture of New Or^ 
leans was beyond comparison the most dangerous and 
diflicult, and its success was the most brilliant The- 
services which succeeded this were less showy, but 
included much that was excessively laborious, and 
that was dangerous enough for any ordinary ambition; 
and from beginning to end the whole task required 
not only high courage, indefatigable activity, inces- 
sant labor, and the ordinary professional knowledge 
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of a 8a3or, but an invention always ready to contnve 
new means for new ends, prompt judgment to adopt 
them if suggested by others, wisdom and tact in deal- 
ing with the rebel authorities, and patience in waiting 
for the co-operation of the military forces or the de- 
relopment of the plans of the government In carry- 
ing his fleet past Port Hudson and Vicksbiirg, in help- 
ing Grant to cross the river and take the latter place, 
in all his operations, whether alone or vrith the laud 
commanders, Admiral Farragut gave proof of the pos- 
session of all these qualities. 

The **Bay Fight" at Mobile, and the resulting cap- 
ture of Forts Powell and Gaines, was another scene as 
terrible as New Orleans, and still more splendidly 
illuminated by the perfect personal courage of tlie 
Admiral, who has already gone into history, song and 
painting, as he stood lashed in the rigging of the old 
Hartford, clear alx)ve the smoke of the ))attlc, and, 
even when he saw the monitor Tecumseh sunk — the 
very ship he had been waiting for for months — ^)'ct 
ordered his wooden fleet straight forward despite forts, 
gunboats, ram and torjiedocfs and w*on a second vic- 
tory of that most glorious sort only possible to the 
high, clear and intelligent courage of a leader who is 
both truly heroic and truly wise. 

The fhme which the Admiral earned in the war has 
been in some measure paid him, in the testimonials of 
admiration and respect which he has received both at 
home and abroad. It would require a book to give 
account of the greetings and the thanks he has re- 
oeived from his own countrymen ; and on the official 
Toyago which ho has made since the war to the prin- 
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cipal ports of Europe, an tlic rcprcsentativo of tha 
naval power of the United States. The civilities and 
attciiliona conferred upon himself and his officers, were 
not solely tliat formal politeness which one naition ob- 
serves to anotlier, but wore in large measure the more 
cnllmsiiistic acknowledgment which men pay to lofty 
personal qualities. 

Admiral Farragut i.s a man of remarkably pure and 
vigorous lieallh, and though no longer young, is more 
clastic, vigorous and ciidnriiig than most young men. 
nis hoaliti and strength arc the just recompense for a 
cleanly and temperate life, lie seems to have that 
sort of iiinate or constitutional abhorrence for every 
unclean Ibiiig, which has characterized some gi'Cat re- 
formers. There is a pleasant story of a rebuke once 
ndiiiinistcrcd by him in a most neat and decorous, but 
very effective manner, to a tobaccosnioking bishop, 
which conveys a good lesson. At dinner with Farra- 
gui, and after tlie meal was over, the Bishop, about to 
select a cigar, olVcrcd the bunch to the sailor. "Have a 
cigar, Admiral?" said he. "Xo, Bishop," said the 
Admirnl, with n quizzical glance, "I don't smoke — I 
siccar a li'tllc, snuictimcs." 

We regret that llie limits of our sketches do not 
allow us to do justice to those wonderful, inspiring, 
romantic scenes by which our navy gained pos.=cssion 
of Xow Orleans and >robilc. But if one wants to 
read iheni in poetry, terse aud vivid, with all the fire 
of iioctry and all the cxplicitness of prose, wc beg 
ihcm to read the "Kiver Fight," and "Bay Fight," of 
Henry BrowucU, who was iu both sceuca as a volunteer 
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officer. There lie will find Homeric militaiy ardor 
baptized by Christian sentiment 

Full red the famooo firea must gloW| 

That melu the ore of mortal kind; 
The mills of God arc griodlng »loW| 

But ahy how dose thej grind! 
To-daj the Dahlgren and the drum 

Are dread Apostles of his camey 
His kingdom here can only oome 

Xq ^w«n ef blood 1"^ flnmti 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JOHN ALBION ANDREW. 

Governor Andrew's Dcnth Caused hy the W«r-*Tho Govcrnon Dr. Beecfacf 
Prayed for — Governor Androv a ChrUtiao Govemor-<-GoT. Andrew's BirtlK' 
lie goes to Iktfton to Studjr Law— Xot ArcrMi to Unfashionable and Unpopa- 
lar CniL4Crf — Ilis CheerfulneM and Social AecompUshments— lias Siiiidaj 
School Work— L4ves Plainly— His Clear Foresight of tho War— Sends A 
ThouMAiid Men to Wasliington in One Day— Stoiy of the Bloo Orcrcofttt— 
Tlic Telegram for the Boilics of tho Dead of Baltimore— Got. Andrew's Tea* 
dor Cnro for tho Poor— Ttic British Minister and tho Colored Women— TIm 
Governor's Kindness to the Soldier's Wifc— lib Biblical Proclamations— The 
Tlumksginng Prochunation of 1861— Tho ProcUunatkm of 186i— Ilk Inleral 
ill the Schools for the Uichmond Poor— Cotton I^Iather's Eulogy on Goremor 
Winthrop— Gov. Andrew's Farewell Address to tho Masfocbnsotts L^gblntaie 
— btaic Gratitttdo to Governor ^Vndrow's Family. 

Amokq tlic many heroic men who hare sacrificed 
their lives in the gi'cat battle of liberty in our country, 
there is no one who deserves a more honored memory 
than Jolm A. Andrew, Governor of Massachusetts. 

We speak of him as dying in battle, for it is our 
conviction that Governor Andrew was as really a vic- 
tim of the war as if, like Lincoln, ho had been shot 
down by a bullet His death was caused by an over 
tax of the brain in the critical and incessant labors of 
tlie five years' war. He had been previously warned 
by a physician that any such strain would expose him 
to such a result, so that in meeting tho duties and exi* 
pcncics of his office at the time he did, ho just as cer- 
tainly knew that he was exi)osing himself to sudden 
deatli as tlie man who goes into battle. He did not 
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fafl till the battle was over and the victory Tron, then 
with a smile of peace on his lips, he went to rest by 
the side of Lincoln. 

It was a customary form in the prayers of the Rev. 
Dr. Beecher, to offer the petition that God would 
make our *^ Governors as at the first, and our counsel- 
lors as at the beginning." These words, spoken with a 
yearning memory of the old days of the pilgrim 
lathers, when religion was the law of the land, and the 
laws and ordinances of Christ were the standard of 
the government, found certainly a fulfillment in the 
exaltation of John A. Andrew to be the Governor of 
Slassachnsetts. 

It has been said of Lincoln by a French statesman 
that he presents to the world a new type of pure. 
Christian statesmanship. In the same manner it may 
be said of John A. Andrew, that he presents a type 
of a consistently Christian State Governor. 

The noble men of America who have just consum- 
mated in the 37th and 38th Congresses the subliniest 
national and moral reform the world ever saw, are the 
spiritual children of the pilgrim fathera So are Gar- 
rison, Phillips, John Brown, and other extcnial helpers 
in bringing on the great day of moral victory. They 
were men either tracing their descent in lineal blood 
to Puritan parentage, or like Garrison, spiritually bom 
of the eternal influences which they left in the air of 
the society they moulded. 

These sons of the Puritans do not, it is true, in all 
points hold the technical creed of their ancestors, any 
more than the Puritans held the creed of* the genera- 
tion jnst before them. Progress was the root idea 
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with the Puritans, and as they stood far in advance in 
matters of opinion, so then* sons in many respects 
stand at a diiTerent line from them ; in this, quite as 
much as in anything else, proving their sonship. The 
parting charge of the old pastor Robinson to the little 
band of pilgrims was of necessity a seed of changes 
of opinion as time should develop fit causes of change. 

"If God reveal anything unto you by any other 
instrument of his, be ready to receive it as ever you 
were to receive any truth by my ministry ; for I am 
verily pci*suaded and confident that the Lord hath much 
truth yet to break forth from his holy word. For my 
part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the 
reformed churches who are come to a period in their 
religion, and will go at present no further than the 
instruments of their first reformation. The Lutherans 
cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther said ; and 
whatsoever part of his will our good God lias imparted 
unto Calvin they will rather die than embrace it And 
the Calvinists you see stick fiist where they were left 
by that gi'cat man of God, who yet saw not all things.^* 

But tliat part of the Puritan idea which consisted 
in unhesitating loyalty to Jesus Christ as master in 
practical affairs, and an unfiinching determination to 
apply his principles and precepts to the conduct of so- 
ciety, and to form and reform all things in the state by 
tliem, was that incorruptible seed which has descended 
from generation to generation in Massachusetts, and 
shown itself in the course of those noble men who 
have brought on and canned through the late great 
revolution. This recent conflict has been in fact a 
great revival of religioHy by which the precepts of the 
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Sennon on the Mount have been established in polit- 
ical forma. 

John Albion Andrew was bom in the little town of 
Windham, Cumberland eountji Maine. It was like 
the most of the nests where New' England greatness 
is hatched — ^a little, cold, poor, barren mountain town, 
where the winter rages for six months of the year. 
We hear of him in these days as a sunny-faced, curly- 
headed boy, full of fun and frolic and kind-hearted- 
ness, and we can venture to say how he pattered bare- 
footed after the cows in the dim gi'cy of summer 
mornings, how he was forward to put on the tea-kettle 
for mother, and always inexhaustible in obligingness, 
how in winter he drew the girls to school on his sled, 
and was doughty and valiant in defending snow forts, 
and how his arm and prowess were always for the 
weak against the strong and for the right against the 
wrong. All these inherent probabilities might be 
wrought into myths and narratives, which would truly 
represent the boy who was father to the man, John 

A. Andrew. 

He graduated from Bowdoin College in the class of 
1837, and came to Boston to study law in the office 
of Henry H. Fuller, whence in 1840, he was admitted 

to the bar. 

During the earlier portions of his educational career, 
both in college and at the bar, he had no very brilliant 
successes. He had little ambition to dazzle or shine, 
or seek for immediate effect; he was indifferent to 
academic honors, his heart and mind being set upon 
higher thinga He read and studied broadly and 
cuefuUyi in reference to his whole manhood mther 
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than to the exigencies of a passing occasion* Besides 
his legal studies, he was a widely read belles-lettres 
student, and his memoiy was most retentive of all 
sorts of literature, grave and gay, tragic and comia 
He was one that .took the journey of life in a leisurely 
way, stopping to admire prospects and to gather the 
dowers as he went on. 

From the very earliest of his associations in Boston, 
he allied himself not only with popular and acceptable 
forms of philanthropy, but also with those which were 
under the ban of polite society. One who knew him 
well says : '* Few men were connected with so many 
unpopular and unfashionable cause& Indeed, it waa 
only suflicicnt to know that an alliance with any caoae 
was considered to involve some loss of social caste, or 
business patronage, to be pretty sure that John A. 
Andrew was allied with it'* 

His cheerful, jovial spirit, and the joyousness with 
which he accepted the reproach of a cause, took from 
it the air of martyrdom. His exquisite flow of natn* 
ral humor oiled and lubricated the play of his moral 
faculties, so that a gay laugh instead of an indignant 
denunciation would be the weapon with which he 
would meet injurious language or treatment heaped 
on him for conscience saka Like Lincoln, he had the 
happy faculty of being able to laugh where cxying . 
did no good, and the laughter of some good men, we 
doubt not, is just as sacred in heavenly eyes as the 
tears of others. They who tried to put men under so- 
ciety's ban for their conscientious opinions, got loss on 
their own side in excluding Andrew, since no man had 

in a higher degree all the arts and fSEtculties of agreeable- 

21 
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nesB in societjr. No man liad a wider or more varied 
flow of conversation* No man could tell a better 
stoiy or sing a gayer song. No man was more gifted 
with that electrical power of animal cheerfulness, 
whidi excites others to gayety and mirth* In the in- 
tervals of the gravest cases, when pressed down, over- 
whelmed, and almost bewildered, he would still find 
spare hours when at the bedside of some desponding 
invalid, or in the cheerless chamber of old age, he 
would make all ring again with a flow of mimicry and 
wit and fun, as jolly as a bob-o-link on a clover head. 
Some of the most affecting testimonials to his worth 
oome from these obscure and secluded sources. One 
aged friend of seventy or more, tolls how daily, amid 
all the cares of the state house and the war, he found 
some interval to come in and shed a light and cheer- 
fulness in her shaded chamber. 

His pastor speaks of him as performing the duties 
of a Sunday school superintendent during the labors 
of his arduous station. He was a lover of cliildrcn 
and young people, and love made labor light While 
he did not hesitate, when necessary, to cany forward 
the great public cause on the Sabbath day, yet his 
heart and inclinations ever inclined him to the more 
purely devotional uses of those sacred hours. The 
flame of devotion in his heart was ever burning be- 
neath the crust of earthly cares, but ready to flame 
up brightly in those hours consecrated by the tradi- 
tions of his Puritan education. 

In one respect Governor Andrew was not patterned 
<m the old first magistrates of Massachusetts. Massa- 
draaetta was' at firrt decidedly an aristocratic commu- 
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nity. A certain of idea rank and stateliness hedged in 
the office of the governor. He stood above the peo- 
ple at an awful distance and moved among them as a 
sort of superior being. 

Nothing could be more opposed to the frank, com- 
panionable nature of Governor Andrew than any such 
idea. IIo was a true democrat to the tips of his finger 
nails, and considered a Governor only as the servant 
of the people. In this respect, more truly than 
even tlic first Puritan govcniors, did he express the 
idea given by Christ of rank and dignity, "Whosoev- 
er will be chief among you let him be your servant** 

Governor Andrew from the first rejected and dis- 
claimed everything which seemed to mark him out 
from the people by outward superiority. He chose to 
live in a small, plain house, in a retired and by no 
means fashionable part of the city, and to conduct all 
his family arrangements on a scale of the utmost sim- 
plicity. When the idea was suggested to him that 
the Governor of Massachusetts ought to have some 
extra provision to enable him to appear with more 
worldly pomp and stateliness, he repelled it with en- 
ci*gy» *' Never, while the countr}' was struggling under 
such burdens, and her brave men bearing such priva- 
tions in the field, would he accept of anything more 
than the plain average comforts of a citizen." The 
usual traditional formulas and ceremonials of his posi- 
tion were only irksome and embarrassing to him. One 
of his aids relates that being induced by urgent solic- 
itation to have the accustomed military coat of the 
Govenior of Massachusetts, with all its gold lace and 
buttons, he wore it twice, and then returning with his 
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aids to his private cabinet, he palled it off and threw 
it impatiently into a corner, saying, *'Lie there, old 
coat— yon won't find me wearing yon again, soon.** 
The ceremonies on public occasions were always irk- 
some and fatiguing to him, and he would recreate 
himself by ringing ^^ Johnny Schmauker** with his aids 
in his private apartments afterwards. We think good 
Governor Winthrop would have rolled up his eyes in 
liorror at such carelessness of etiquette and station. 

As a public man. Governor Andrew was distin* 
guished for quickness, perspicasity, and energy. The 
electric, social element of his being made him an 
apt reader of human nature, and gave him that 
prophetic insight into what would arise from the do- 
ings of men, which enabled him to see afar off and 
provide for possible emergencies. Thus at the time 
lie was appointed Governor, nothing was farther from 
the thoughts of the body of Northern men than that 
there could ever be really and in fact a war in Amer- 
ica. All the war talk and war threats that had come 
fiom the South had been pleasantly laughed at, as 
mere political catch words and nursery tales meant to 
frighten children. 

But Andrew felt the atmosphere chilling with the 
coming storm, and from the moment of his election, 
lie began making active preparations for war, which 
were at the time as much laughed at as Noah*s for the • 
flood. 

But the time came which the laughers and skeptics 
aaid would not come, and behold on the 15th of April, 
the Prerident*8 requisition for troops I Thanks to the 
previous steps taken by Governor Andrew, the Mas- 
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sachusctts sixth regiment started from Boston in the 
aflcrnoon of the 17th, leaving the 4th all but rea^y (o 
foHo w. Only one day was necessary to get a thousand 
men started — and this company was the first that en- 
tered Washington in uniform and with all the moral 
effect of uniformed soldiers. This leads us to the 
celebrated story of the blue overcoats, which is this : 
Shortly afler Lincoln's election, Benjamin R Butler 
took tea with Jefferson Davis in Washington, and there 
satisfied himself in personal conversation that a war 
must be the result of the machinations that were go* 
ing on. He posted to Boston and communicated what 
he knew to Governor Andrew, who immediately called 
a secret session of the legislature in which he told the 
crisis and asked for an appropriation to get troops in 
readiness. They voted twenty-five thousand dollars 
which Governor Andrew put into arms, ammunition 
and stores for an immediate equipment for the field. 
Among other things, he had two or three thousand 
army overcoats made and stored in the State house. 

When the call came, the sixth regiment hod not half 
a quota, but was immediately made up by the fiery zeal 
of enlisting citizens, who contended for places and 
even paid large bounties to buy the chance to ga 
They came into Boston an army of zealous new re* 
cruits. The Governor uniformed them at one stroke 
with his overcoats, and had each man^s outfit ready for 
him so that in one day they were marching from Bos- 
ton to the capital ; and in six days, on Sunday, he was 
able to announce to the government that the whole 
quota of men required of Massachusetts were already 
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either in Washbgton or in Fortress Monroe, on their 
way thither. 

When news came back of the fight in BaltimorCf 
and the mnrder of some of his brave men, Andrew 
i^ent a telegram which showed that if he did not care 
to wear the uniform of a Massachusetts Governor, he 
knew how to assert the honor of Massachusetts, and to 
make other States feci that she had a Chief Magistrate 
in whose sight the blood of every Massachusetts man 
was sacred. 

He telegraphed to the Mayor of Baltimore : 

^ I pray you let the bodies of our Silassachusetts 
soldiers, dead in Baltimore, be laid out, preserved in ice, 
and tenderly sent forward by express to me. All ex- 
penses will be paid by the commonwealth.** 

The tender and fatherly feeling expressed in this 
telegram is the key note to all Governor Andrew's con* 
duct of the war. Though he would not waste one 
cent on the trappings of rank, or his own personal dig- 
nity or convenience, he gave unlimited orders for 
marks of tender and delicate devotion to even the re- 
mains of the brave who had fallen for their country. 

In the same manner he gave himself no rest, in his 
labors for the families of the brave men who were in 
the field. This interest was the deeper, the humbler 
the walk in life of its objecta 

The British minister, Sir Frederick Bruce, once 
called upon him at the State House, and found the 
room nearly filled with colored women who had come 
to hear news of fathers, brothers and sons enlisted in 
the black regiments of Massachusetta He waited pa- 
tiently while the Governor inquired into the sorrows 
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and grievances, and listened to the perplexities of these 
poor anxiods souls, and tried in his hopeful cheery waj 
to smooth away difficulties and inspire hope. It was 
not till the humblest and poorest had had their say, 
that the turn of the British Minister came, who, as he 
shook the Governor's hand, said that the scene before 
him had given him a new idea of the paternal char- 
acter of a Republican Government 

Of a like nature is another anecdote, one of many 
which since the Governor's death, have risen like flow* 
ers upon his grave. 

A poor woman, the wife of a soldier, came to his 
room to have some business done in relation to the 
pension of a poorer sister. The Governor told her 
that her application must be made at another bureau 
in another ])art of the State house. Observing some- 
thing of delicacy and timidity in her air, he asked her 
whore she lived and fmding it out of Boston, enquired 
if she had any friends or relations in the city with 
whom she could rest during the hours before the open- 
ing of the office. Finding that she was utterly a stran- 
ger in Boston, and evidently in delicate health, the 
Governor provided her a sofa in a private nook and 
told her to rest herself, and offered her from his own 
frugal stores a glass of wine and a cracker for refresh- 
ment The fatherly kindness and consideration of his 
manner was more even, than the favors he gave. 

His sympathy with the soldiers in the field waft a 
sort of personal identification. Ho put himself into 
the Massachusetts army and could say as Paul said of 
the churches: ** who is weak, and I am not weak ? who 
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is offended, and I bum not ? ^ One incident illustrative 
of this 18 thus related bj Edwin Whipple in his eulogy: 

Beceiving, in the depth of winter, an urgent request 
fiom the War Office that a regiment, not yet properly 
equipped, should be sent immediately to Washington, 
he despatched it on the assurance that all its wants 
should be supplied on its arrivaL Hearing that it had 
been stopped on the way, and that it was undergoing 
cmd privations, he started instantly for the camp, de- 
termined at least to share the misery he might not be 
able to relieve ; and he would not budge an inch until 
tbe regiment was sent on to its destination. Indeed 
he would have blushed to enter heaven, carrying thith- 
er the thought that he had regarded his own comfort 
nther than the least duty he owed to the poorest sol- 
dier-citizen. 

The proclamations of Governors, Presidents and 
public men have generally been mere stately general- 
ities and formalities. But with the great stirring of the 
deeper religious feelings of the community, these papers 
on the part of our public men have become individual 
and human — animated by a deeply religious spirit 

The proclamations of Governor Andrew for the 
usual State Thanksgivings and fasts, customary in Mas- 
sachusetts were peculiar and unusual documents, and 
show more than any thing else how strongly the spirit 
and traditions of his old Puritan ancestry wrought in 
him, and how completely his mind was permeated with 
the Hebraistic imageiy of the Old Testament 

His first thanksgiving proclamation after the com- 
mencement of the war, is a document worth preserv- 
ing entire. 
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^ B7 HIb Excetlenqr Johk A. AndbbtTi Governor* A ptockim^ 
lion for a day of Public Thanksgiving and Fhuse. 

^^The example of the Fathers, and the dictates of pi* 
ety and gratitude, summon the people of Massachu- 
setts, at this, the harvest season, crowning the year 
with the rich proofs of the Wisdom and Love of God, 
to join in a solemn and joyful act of united Praise and 
Thanksgiving to the Bountiful Giver of every good 
and perfect gift. 

^^I do, therefore, with the advice and consent of the 
Council, appoint Thursday, the twenty-first day of No- 
vember next — the same being the anniversary of that 
day, in the year of our Lord sixteen hundred and 
twenty, on which the Pilgrims of Massachusetts, on 
board the May Flower, united themselves in a solemn 
and written compact of government — to be observed 
by the people of Massachusetts as a day of PuUio 
Thanksgiving and Praise. And I invoke its obsenr* 
ance by all people with devout and religious joy. 

^^ Sing aloud unto God, our strength ; make a joyful 
noise unto the God of Jacob. 

^^ Take a Psalm and bring hither the timbrel, the pleas- 
ant harp with psaltery. 

^^Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the time 
appointed, on our solemn feast day. 

^^ For this was a statute for Israel, and a law of the 
God of Jacob. Psalms 81, v. 1 to 4. 

^^ bless our God, ye people, and make the voice of 
his praise to be heard : 

^^ Which holdeth our soul in life, and suffereth not our 
feet to bo moved. 
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^ For thou, God, hath proved us ; thou hast tried 
usi as sHver is tried. Psalms 66, v. 8 aud 9. 

^ Let us rejoice iu God and be thankful for the fulness 
with which he has blessed us in our basket and in our 
store, giving large rewanls to the toil of the husband- 
man, so that * our paths drop fatness.* 

. •* For the many and gentle alleviations of the hard- 
ships which in the present time of public disorder have 
alllicted the various pursuits of iuilustry. 

•* For the early evidence of the reviving energies of 
the bu^ness of the people : 

^For the measure of success which has attended the 
enterprise of those who go down to the sea in ships, 
of those who search the depths of the ocean to add to 
the food of man, and of those whose busy skill and 
Bandicrafl combine to prepare for various use the crops 
of the earth and sea: 

^ For the advantages of sound learning, placed with- 
in the reach of all children of the people, and the free- 
dom and alacrity with which these advantages are em- 
braced and unproved : 

^ For the opportunities of religious instruction and 
worship, universally enjoyed by consciences untram- 
melled by any human authority : 

^For Uie redemption of the world by Jesus Christi 
fi>r the means of grace and the hope of glory : 

^ And with one accord let us bless and praise God for 
the oneness of heart, mind and purpose in which he 
baa united the people of this ancient Commonwealth 
finr the defence of the rights, liberties^ and honor, of 
our beloved coontiy. 
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^^ May wc stand forever in the same mind, remember- 
ing the devoted lives of our fathers, the precious in- 
heritance of freedom received at their hands, the 
weight of glory which awaits the faithful, and the in- 
finity of l»k»ssiug which it is our privilege, if we will, 
to transmit to the countless generations of the future. 

'^ And while our tears flow, in a stream of cordial 
synipatliy, with the daughters of our people, just now 
l)or(*rt, Ity the violence of the wicked and rebellions, of 
tlie laihcrs and husbands and brothers and sons, whose 
lioroic blood has made verily sacred the soil of Virginia, 
and mingling with the watei's of the Potomac, has 
made the river now and forever ours ; let our souls 
arise to God on the wings of Praise, in thanksgiving 
that He has again granted to us the privilege of living 
unsellit^hly, and of dying nobly, in a grand and right- 
eous cause : 

*' For the precious and rare possession of so much de- 
voted valor and heroism : 

'' For the sentiment of pious duty which distinguished 
our fathers in the camp and in the field: 

'* And for the sweet and blessed consolations which 
aceonipany the memories of these dear sons of Massa- 
chusetts on to immortality: 

** And in our praise let us also be penitent. Let us 
^seek the truth and ensue it,* and prepare our mindi 
for whatever duty shall be manifested hereafter. 

*' May the controversy in which we stand be found. 
worthy in its consummation of the heroic sacrifices of 
tlic people and the precious blood of their sons, of the 
doctrine and faith of the fathei's, and consistent with 
the honor of God and with justice to all men. 
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^ ^Let God arisei let his enemies be scattered ; let 
them also that hate him, flee before him.* 

^ ^ As smoke is driven away, so drive those away/ 
Psalmsi 68, v. 1 and 2. 

^ * Scatter them by thy power, and bring them down, 
O Lord, onr shield.' Psalms, 59, v. 11. 

Given at the Council Chamber, thb thirty-first day 
of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
Imndred and sixty-one, and the eighty-sixth of the 
Independence of the United States of America. 

JOHN A. ANDREW. 

^ By His Excdlency the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Council 

OuvER Warner, Secretary. 
*Hiod save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.'* 

The next year, 1862, the annual thanksgiving proc- 
lamation has the following characteristic close : 

^^Rising to the height of our great occasion, re-en- 
forced by courage, conviction and faith, it has been 
the privilege of our country to perceive, in the work- 
ings of Providence, the opening ways of a sublime 
Duty. And to Him who hath never deserted the 
faithful, unto Him *who gathereth together the out- 
casts of Israel, who healeth the broken in heart,' we 
owe a new song of thanksgiving. ^He sheweth his 
word onto Jacob, his statutes and his judgments unto 
Israel He has not dealt so with any nation.* 

^Patdng aade all fear of man, which bringeth a 
snaxe, may this people put on the strength which is 
tlie divine promise and gift to the faithful and obcdi- 
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ent ; 'Let the high praises of God be in their mouth, 
and a two edged sword in their hand.* Not with 
malice and wickedness, but with sincerity and truth, 
let us keep this feast; and while we *eat the fat and 
drink tlio sweet, forget not to send a portion to him for 
whom notliing is prepared.* Let us remember on that 
day the claims of all who are poor, or desolate, or op- 
pressed, and pledge the devotion of our lives to the 
rescue of our country from the evils of rebellion, op* 
pression and wrong ; and may we all so order our 
conduct hereafter, that we may neither be ashamed to 
live, nor afraid to die." 

When the war was over, and the victory won, the 
generous and brotherly spirit of Governor Andrew 
showed itself in the instant outflowing of chari^ 
towards our misguided and suffering brethren, and he 
was one of the first and warmest to respond to the 
cry for aid to the starving thousands at the SoutL 
** I was for a vigorous prosecution of the war while 
there was a war," he said, **but now the war is oven 
I am for a vigorous prosecution of the peace." 

It is not generally known that the moment the na- 
tional flag made Richmond a safe place to be visited 
by northern men, teachers were at once sent from 
Boston to found a series of common schools for the 
poor white children of Richmond. The building for* 
mcrly employed as a laboratory for the preparing of 
torpedos and other implements of war, was converted 
into a school room for these poor vagrants, who had 
suffered from cold, hunger and neglect during the 
chances of the war. The teachers carried with them 
not only school books for the children, but gifts of 
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dothing and supplies of food, whereby they earned 
comfort to many a poor family. In this most> pecu- 
'liarly Christian work, Governor Andrew sympathized 
deeply. His was a nature that, while it could be sur- 
passed by none in energetic resistance to wrong, was 
ever longing the rather to express itself in deeds of 
kindness. 

Governor Andrew^s farewell address to the Lojrisla- 
tnre of ilassachusetts was a state paper wortliy of the 
State and worthy of him. We shall make a few ex- 
Izacts: 

"At the end of five years of executive administra- 
tion, I appear before a convention of the two Houses 
of her General Court, in the execution of a final duty. 
For nearly all that period, tlie Commonwealth, as a 
loyal State of the American Union, lias been ociMipied 
^thin her sphere of co-operation, in helping to nmin- 
tain, by arms, the power of the nation, the liberties 
of the people, and the rights of human nature. 

"Having contributed to the army and the navy — 
including regulars, volunteers, seamen and innriues, 
men of all arms, and officers of all grades, and of the 
Tarioos terms of service — an aggregate of one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine thousand one hundred and sixty- 
five men ; and having expended for the war, out of 
ber own treasury, twenty-seven million seven hundred 
and five thousand one hundred and nine dollars, — be- 
fides the expenditures of her cities and towns, she has 
maintained, by the unfailing energy and economy of 
her sons and daughters, her industry and thrift even 
in the waste of war. She has paid promptly, and^tn 
gM^ all interest on her bonds-*including the old and 
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the new — guarding her faith and honor with every pub- 
lic creditor, while still fighting the public enemy ; and 
now, at last, in retiring from her service, I confess the 
satisfaction of having first seen all of her regiments 
and batteries (save two battalions) returned and mus- 
tered out of the army ; and of leaving her treasoxy 
provided for, by the fortunate and profitable negotia- 
tion of all tlie permanent loan needed or foreseen — 
with her financial credit maintained at home aud 
abroad, her public securities unsurpassed, if even 
equalled, in value in the money market of the world 

by those of any State or of the Nation. 

# « « « « « 

**But, perhaps, before descending for the last time 
from this veneruble seat, I may be indulged in some 
allusion to the broad field of thought and statesman- 
ship, to which the war itself has conducted us. As I 
leave the Temple where, humbled by my unworthi- 
ncss, I have stood so long, like a priest of Israel 
sprinkling the bliK»d of the holy sacrifice on the altar 
— I would fain contemplate the solemn and manly 
duties which remain to us who sur\-ive the slain, in 
honor of their memory and in obedience to God.'* 

The Governor then goes on to state his views of 
reconstruction, and we will say no state paper ever 
more truly expressed the Christian idea of statesman-. 
ship as applied to the most profound problem of 
modern times. 

In conclusion, it seems to us that Governor Andrew 
so fully lived in the s]iirit of the old Christian Gov- 
ernors of Ma&sachusetts, that the words of Cotton 
ilather, in his mourning for Governor Winthrop, fully 
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apply to liim: **We are now/^ he says, ^^to mourn for 
a governor who has been to us as a friend in his coun- 
sel for an things, help for our bodies -by physic, for 
onr estate by law, and of whom there was no fear of 
bis becoming an enemy, like the friends of David ; a 
governor who hath been unto us as a brother ; not 
usurping authority over the church ; often speaking 
bis advice, and often contradicted, even by young 
men, and some of low degree ; yet not replying, but 
offering satisfaction when any supposed offences have 
arisen ; a governor who has been to us as a mother, 
parent-like distributing his goods to brethren and 
neighbors at his first coming, and gently bearing our 
infirmities without taking notice of theuL*' 

It is pleasant to record for the honor of republics, 
that while the disinterestedness of Governor Andrew 
bad left him in honorable poverty, the contributions 
of Boston and Massachusetts immediately flowed in to 
supply to his family that estate which their father*s 
patriotism and devotion did not allow him to seek for 
thent There must have been thousands of grateful 
hearts in Massachusetts, in homes of comparative indi- 
gence whence have come joyful contributions to that 
testimonial of Massachusetts to her beloved and fiuth* 
fill dtixen GovemoEi 
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CHAPTER X. 

SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Goncml WilliAin Colfiix, W««hin;;t<m'« Friend— -Mr. Colfax hU Gtmndfon— -Mr. 
Colfax 'd Dinli and Doyhood— Kcinovc« to Indiana-— Bccomct Deputy Conntj 
Auflitor^Dc^ins to Deal iriUi Politic*— Bccomet an Editor— The Period of 
Maximum Debt— Mr. Coliax's Fintt Year—He it Bomt Oat— Hii SuWqneat 
Succc^i M an Editor— Ills Politiral Career as a Whig— Joint the Hepablican 
Party — Pupiilarity in bin ovi*n District— The Xehrruka Bill— ^fr. Colfax goes 
inta Con^rciis- The Famous Contest for Speakenihii>— Mr. Colfax Saves bit 
Pany from Dvfcat^Batiks Chosen Speaker— Air. Cblfax's Gieat Speoeh oo 
the Bofiui Laws of Kansos-^Thc Ball and Cluun for Free Speech— Mr Colfax 
Shown the Ball, and A. II. Stephens Holds it for him— Mr. Colfax Reoomioft- 
U'i\ Uiianiinnutfly- Hiii Rcnmrkahlo Success in his own District— Useful Labors 
in VuH Onice Committee— Early for Lincoln for President— >Mr. Colikx uigcd 
for Po^t Master General- His U§efuluess as Spea2(cr— The QoalificmtioQi for 
tliat Postp— Mr. Colfax's Public Virtues. 

Gexeral William Colfax, the grandfather of Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax, was a citizen of New Jersey, and 
was the coinmandiiig officer of Gen. Washington's 
life guards throughout the Revolutionary War. His 
holding that very confidential and responsible post is 
suflicient evidence of his steadiness, sense, courage and 
diiscrction. It is a further testimonial to the same ef- 
fect, that Gen. Colfax latterly became one of the most 
intimate personal friends of the great revolutionary 
chieftain. Gen. Colfax's wife was Hester Schuyler, a 
cousin of Gen. Philip Schuyler: 

General Colfax's son, Schuyler Colfax, the father of 

the Speaker, was an officer of one of the New York 

city banks, and died four months before his son was 

born. 

M 22 
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Sclinjler Colfax was bom in New York city, March 
23, 1823, and was the only son of his widowed moth- 
er. He was taught in the common schools of the city 
— ^finished his education at the high school then stand- 
ing in Crosby St, and at ten years had received all the 
school training he ever had. lie now became a clerk 
in a store, and after three yeai*s removed to Indiana 
with his mother and her second husband, a ^Ir. Mat- 
thews. They settled in St Joseph County. Here the 
youth for four years again sei*ved as clerk in the vil- 
lage of New Carlisle. When 17 years old he was ap- 
pointed deputy county auditor, and for llie better ful- 
filment of his oiTicial duties, he now removed to the 
county town, South Bend, where he has lived ever 
ance. 

Like almost every western citizen of any activity 
-of body and mind, young Colfax took practical hold 
of political matters about as soon as he could vote. 
He talked and thought, and began to print his views 
from time to time in the local newspaper of tlie place. 
Ks peculiar faculty of dealing fairly and at the same 
time pleasantly, with men of all sorts, his natural so- 
briety and sensibleness of opinion, and his power of 
stating things plainly and correctly, made him what 
may be called a natural newspaper man. He was em- 
ployed during several sessions to report the proceed- 
ings of the State Senate for the Indianapolis Journal, 
and in this position made many friends, and gained a 
good reputation for political information and ability as 
A wnter. 

In 1845, he became proprietor and editor of the 
"St Joseph VaUey Register," the local paper of his 
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town, South Bend. This was the beginning of his 
independent career, and if hope had been absent, the 
l)rospect would have looked meagi*e enough. He was 
a youth of just over twenty-one, and he had two hun- 
dred and ilfly subscribers. But the youthful editor 
liad liope, and wliat was far more important, remarka- 
ble tact and capacity for his laborious profession. By 
good fortune and perseverance, he was able to tide 
over the fii'st dangerous crisis for a poor man who un- 
dertakes a large literary entel'prise — the period of 
maximum debt, so fatal to new periodicals. This is a 
point like tlie darkest hour just before day, when the 
newspaper or magazine is very likely steadily gaining 
in reputation and even in circulation, but when the 
circulation has not quite reached the paying pointi 
and the paper bills have been postponed to the latest 
possiljle moment, while the constant outgoes for pay- 
ing the journeymen, and for the other weekly office 
expenses, have kept up their monotonous drain. With 
Jlr. Colfax this period was at the end of the first year 
of his paper, when he owed $1,375. The concern 
gradually became productive, however. A few years 
afterwards the ofTice was burned down, and the unin- 
sured editor was led to begin his business over again. 
He did so, and has earned a very comfortable living 
by it, though he is by no means a rich man. 

Besides pa^'ing well, the *' Register," as conducted 
by ilr. Colfiix, is entitled to the much higher praise 
of lianng been'a useful, interesting and a morally pure 
paper, always on the side of what is good and right 
in morals and in society. It has been, for instance, 
constaiitly in favor of temperance reform ; and it has 
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always avoided the masses of vile detail which so 
many papers of respectable position manage to dis* 
tribute in families nnder pretence that they must give 
full news of police reports and criminal triala 

Mr. Colfax was a Whig as long as there was a Whig 
jKirty, and at its death, like all its members of clear 
heads, progressive tendencies, and decided character, 
he joined the Republican party. Before the rise of 
this great new organization, however, he had already 
risen to considerable iliflucnce in the Whig party, and 
had held several positions of political trust In 1848 
he was a delegate to the convention which nominated 
Gen. Taylor, and was one of its secretarica In 1849 
he was a member of the convention which revised the 
constitution of the State of Indiana, having been cho- 
sen in a manner especially honorable to him personally, 
as his district was politically opposed to him. }ilr. 
Colfax, in this convention, was considered a judicious 
legislator, a ready debater and a fine sj^eaker. A little 
afler this time he declined a nomination to the Indiana 
Senate, for the sufficient reason that he could not af* 
ford at that time to be absent from his business. 

lb. Colfax^s first nomination for Congress was in 
1851, and he was beaten, though only by 200 major- 
ity, in a district strongly opposed to him in politics. 
'Eis competitor was that Dr. Graham N. Fitch who 
was afterwards the congenial yokefellow of Mr. Bright 
in the U. S. Senate, on the side of the South, during 
Iff. Buchanan's presidency. Mr. Colfax's friends were 
of opinion, however, that the fatal 200 against him 
were illegal votes, imported by means of a certain 
niboad then constmcting in those parts, and from 
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among the laborers employed upon Mi In 1852 he 
was a delegate to the Whig National Convention that 
nominated Gen. Scott, and as at the convention of 
1848, was a secrctaiy. lie declined a second con- 
gres.sional nomination, and his district, which ho had 
lost by only 200, was now lost by 1,000. 

Tlic Thirty-Third Congress, whose legal existence 
covered the period from Dec. 5, 1853, to l^Iarch 3, 
1855, Franklin Pierce being President, passed the Ne- 
braska Bill. Upon this, the North, driven at last to 
the wall, turned short about in its career of sun*ender, 
and set itself to put a limit to the spread of slavery. 
The old established professional politicians of those 
days did not understand this crisis, and very many of 
tlicni did not know anything about the change of 
l)ublic oi)inion — or rather of public intention — that 
was going on, until to then* immense surprise and dis^* 
gust, an anti-slavery-extension constituency that they 
knew not of, suddenly voted them out of their offices. 
Such a bat-eyed politician was Mr. Colfax^s own rep- 
resentative in Congress at this time. Even after hav- 
ing been elected as a Free Soil Democrat, and after 
undorgoing a special season of argument and entreaty 
by his friends and neighbors during a visit home while 
tlic Nebraska Bill was pending, the short:sighted legis- 
lator went back and voted for it. He very quickly 
reaped his reward, however. Had he known enough to 
take the opportunity of doing right, ho would have 
found out that for once it was the way to temiK)ral suc- 
cess, for unquestionably he would have been re-elected, 
and assuredly ilr. Colfax would have done his best to 
re-elect him. As it was, the energetic editor was at 
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once selected by the anti-Xebraska men of that region 
to take the lead in punishing the delinquent. He 
iras unanimously chosen candidate for Congress, and 
after the candid and jolly T\-cstem fashion, the two 
nominees went round the district, yoked together for 
combat, like those duellists who are tied together by 
their left wrists and wield their knives with their right 
lianda. The result was, 'Mr. Colfax^s election by 2,000 
majority, the previous majority of his competitor hav- 
ing been 1,000 the other way. 

When the Thirty-Fourth Congress met, Dec. 3d, 
1835, there was a majority opposed to the administra- 
tion, but tliis opi>osition was of materials inharmonious 
among themselves. The anti-Nebraska mcmbci^s, 
properly so called, numbered about 108, the adminis- 
tration men, or Democrats, about 75, the third party, 
or ** Know Nothing" men about 40; and there were 
a few who could not be classidcd. Now, the anti-Ne- 
braska men alone had twenty less than the necessary 
majority (128) out of the 234 members of the House; 
and if the Know Nothings and Democrats should eflcct 
a complete union, they could choose a Speaker. 
TThether they would do so was the principal question 
of the famous contest for the Speakership which now 
ensued, which lasted from Dea 3, 1855, to Feb. 2, 
1856, two full months, and which resulted in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Banks— the first formal national triumph 
of the national anti-slavery sentiment Its importance 
might be overlooked, but it was great, and lay in this: 
that the Speaker has power to constitute the commit- 
tees of the House — ^who prepare and in very great 
measore decide, all its business— just as he pleasea 
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Accordingly, if he were a pro-slavery maiii past expe- 
rience gave full guarantee that those committees would 
be so formed as to eifectually silence the voice of the 
anti-slavery sentiment of the House, and to bejuggle 
tlic wliole of its legislation into an appareut and de- 
ceitful endoi'semcnt of the administration. To resist 
tliis dangerous and humiliating result, required, under 
tlie circumstances, a good deal of courage, both moral 
and physical, and powers of endurance almost equal 
to the extremities of a siege ; but the resolute pha- 
lanx of the anti-slavery men, cheered daily by their 
consciences within, and tlie eaniest and increasing ap- 
plause of every friend of man without, fought the 
battle bravely through. 

During the contest, Mr. Colfax, who was a steady 
and unflinching soldier on the right side, served his 
cause at one very critical moment. It was the end of 
the first month of tlie struggle. There had been sixty 
or seventy ballots, and for the last thirty or forty of 
ihcm the votes had been just about the same; for 
Banks, anti-Nebraska, 103 to 106; Ilichardson, Dem- 
ocratic, 7-1 or 75 ; Fuller, Know Nothing, 37 to 41 ; 
and Pennington, a second anti-Nebraska candidate, 6 
to 8. Various experiments had been tried to relieve 
the dead-lock. It had been suggested that the lowest 
candidate should be dropped at each vote, until one 
of the last two must be chosen; that after three bal- 
lots, the candidate having most votes should bo elect- 
ed ; and other plans were submitted, but all to no ef- 
fect. About the end of December, Mr. Campbell, of 
Ohio, elected as an anti-Nebraska man, but of a suflS- 
cicntly singular sort, either very unwise or very un- 
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nmdj offered a resolution that Mr. Orr of South 
aiolina, *^ be invited to preside tempomrily until a 
peaker be elected.^' This extremely sly coutrivauee 
ime irithiu a hair-breadth of succeeding ; for it look- 
i like a mere amicable expedient to facilitate busi- 
es8^ while it ttos in fact almost certain that once in, 
le subtle and energetic Orr, aided by the whole 
outh, the Democrats, most of the Know Nothings, 
id perhaps some weak brethren of the anti-slavery 
pposition, would stay in. A motion to lay Camp* 
dl's resolution on the table failed by a majority of 
renty ; it looked as if Orr would be really Speaker 
I five minutes. 'Mr. Colfax now rose in the very 
ick of time, and made a motion which inresistibly 
oninds us of the device with Avhich Ilushai confound- 
1 the wisdom of Ahithophel. It was an amendment 
roposing to put the three contending parties on a 
LIT equality during the contest, by allowing each to 
!ect a temporary chairman, and these three to preside 
tematcly in the order they might themselves agree 
[)on. On this motion debate arose ; there was a re- 
»s before any vote was reached ; and the dangerous 
Ian for making Orr Speaker was staved off. By next 
oming, Campbeirs friends succeeded in inducing 
im to withdraw his resolution, and the contest settled 
ick to its monotonous course of roll-calls and adr 
lumments, until the final adoption of a plumlity 
lie by the administration men, who, when they did 
.thought it would help them, and the consequent 
ection of Banks, at the 134th ballot, February 2d, 
)56, by 103 to 100 for Aiken. The Know Nothings 
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nearly all went to the Democratic side when the real 
pinch came. 

. It was during this session — June 21, 1856, — that Mr. 
Colfax delivered his well known and powerful speech 
on the bogus ^^Laws^* of Kansas, imposed on that 
State by the fraud and violence of the pro-slavery ruf- 
fians of those days. This speech, a word-for-word quo- 
tation of clause after clause of this infamous code, ac- 
companicd with a plain, sober and calmly toned expla- 
nation of the same, produced a very great effect, and 
was considered so able a summary of the case involved, 
tliat during the Presidential campaign of that year, a 
half million of copies of it were distributed among 
the voters of the United States. By way of driving 
quite home the truths of the case, Mr. Colfax, where 
lie quoted the clause which inflicted imprisonment at 
hard labor tvilh hall and chatn^ upon any one who 
sliould ever say *' that persons have not the right to 
hold slaves in this Territory," lifted from his desk and 
showed to the House an iron ball of the statutory di- 
mensions (viz., G inches diameter, weighing about 30 
ll.>s., apologizing for not also exhibiting the six-ibot chain 
prescribed along with it. Alexander II. Stephens, af- 
terwards Vice President of the Rebels, who sat dose 
by, asked to take this specimen of pro-slavery jewelry 
for freemen, and having tested its weight, would have 
returned it. But Mr. Colfax smilingly asked him to 
hold it fbr \\\\\\ until he was through sj^eaking, and 
while the pro-slavery leader dandled the decoration 
proposed by his friends for men guilty of free speech, 
Mr. Colfax, in a few telling sentences, showed that 
Washington and Jeflci'son and Webster and Clay had 
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said tlie words \rliicli: would have harnessed them, a 
qimteruion of convicts, into the chain-gang of the bor- 
der ruffians. 

The close of this weighty speech is here quoted, 
not merely for the noble tone of its assertion of lofty 
principles, but also for the sake of showing the oppor- 
tune manner in which, by citing one of the departed 
great men of our land, he at once added to his argu- 
ment the strength of a mighty name, did justice to a 
2nan much spoken against but of many noble traits, 
and also illustrated a striking peculiarity of Mr. Colfax 
liimself — the warmth, strength and unending persis- 
tency of his friendship. He closed as follows : 

**As I look, sir, to the smiling valleys and fertile 
plains of Kansas, and witness there the sorrowful 
scenes of civil war, in which, when forbearance at last 
ceased to be a virtue, the Free State men of the Tern- 
tory felt it necessary, deserted as they were by their 
Government, to defend their lives, their families, their 
property, and their hearthstones, the language of one 
of the noblest statesmen of the age, uttered six years 
ago at the other end of this Capitol, rises before my 
mind. I allude to the great statesman of Kentucky, 
Heniy Clay. And while the party which, while he 
lived, lit the torch of slander at every avenue of his 
private life, and libelled him before the American peo- 
ple by every epithet that renders man infamous, as a 
gambler, debauchee, traitor, and enemy of his country, 
are now engaged in shedding fictitious tears over his 
grave, and appealing to his old supporters to aid by 
their votes in shielding them from the indignation of 
an uprisen people, I ask them to read this language 
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of Ills, which comes to us as from his tomb to-day. TTith 
tlic change of but a single geographical word in the 
l^lacc of ** Mexico," how prophetically docs it apply to 
tlic very scenes and issues of this year ! And who can 
doubt with what party he would stand in the cominj^ 
campaign, if he were restored to us from the damps 
of tlic grave, when they read the following, which fell 
from liis lips in 1850, and with which, thanking the 
IIouso for its attention, I conclude my remarks. 

*' But if, unhappily, we should be involved in war, in 
civil war, between the two parties of this Confeder- 
acy, ill which the cflbrt upon the one side should be 
to restrain the introduction of slavery into the new 
Tci ritorios, and upon the other side to force its intro- 
duction there, what a spoctaclc should wc present to 
tlie astoiiislunent of mankind, in an effort not to prop- 
agate rights, but — I must say it, though I trust it will 
be uiuloi-stood to be said with no design to excite feel- 
i]ig — a war to propagate wrongs in the Territories thus 
acquired from Mexico ! It would be a war in which 
we sliould have no sympathies, no good wishes — ^in . 
wliicli all mankind would be against us; for, from the 
coniincncement of the Revolution down to the present 
time, we have constantly reproached our British an- 
ccstois for the introduction of slavery into this conn- 
try.'" 

Jlr. Colfax's constituents, extremely satisfied with his 
course and abilities, renominated him by acclamation 
while lie was in Washington this year, and he was 
re-elected after the usual joint canvass, although the 
presidential election of that fall went against his party. 
That such would be the result, Mr. Colfax had confi- 
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dently predicted, as a consequence of the third-party 
nomination of ^Ir. Fillmore. But he worked with none 
the less zeal for his principles and his party. lie had 
breadth and soundncifs and clearness of view enough to 
Gght along the rising plane of the successive anti-sla- 
xery votes of 1844, 1848, 1852, and 1856, and to see 
that the Party of Freedom and Right was the Party 
of the Future ; and while doubtless he would have 
been just as steadfast in doing right if he had no hope 
of a right-doing goveniment, yet the ver}' best of men 
works with a more cheer}- strength when, to use the 
words of the stor)', he can "sec the chips fly.'' It 
was with sentiments of lofty resolution that he wrote, 
some months before the Republican nomination was 
made, and just after that of Mr. FiUmore ; " Whether 
the Republican ticket shall be successful or defeated 
this year, the duty to support it, to proclaim and de- 
fend its principles, to arm the conscience of the nation, 
is none the less incumbent The Republican move- 
ment is based on Justice and Right, consecrated to 
Freedom, commended by the teachings of our Revo- 
lutionary Fathers, and demanded by the extraordinary 
events of our recent history, and though its triumphs 
may be delayed, nothing is more certain." 

In 1858 Mr. Colfax was again nominated by accla- 
mation, and re-elected by a triumphant majority, and 
80 he has been in every election since, carrying his dis- 
trict against untiring and desperate and enormous ef- 
forts directed against him specially as a representative 
man, not merely by his local opponents, but by the 
whole forces of every kind which the party op- 
posed to his could concentrate witlrin his district 
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Such a scries of political successes shows not only the 
power of the public speaker, and the discretion of the 
2)olitician, but shows also a hearty and vigorous unity 
of noble thoughts between the constituency and the 
representative, and also a magnetic personal attractive- 
ness which holds fast forever any friend once made. 
Mr. Colllix hath friends, because he hath showed him- 
self friendly. 

During the 36th Congress, (December, 1859, to 
March, 1861,) Mr. Colfax was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and did much 
and useful work in keeping alive and healthy the some- 
what unwicldymachinery of that important institution. 
He was in particular, successful in promoting the ex- 
tension of mail facilities among the new mining com- 
munities in the Rocky Mountain gold fields, and in 
procuring tlie passage of the very important bills for 
tlic Daily Overland Mail, and for the Overland Telegraph 
to San Francisco, by way of Pike's Peak and Utak 

It was a matter of coui^se that Mr. Colfax should go 
with all his heart into the great struggle of 1860. He 
felt and undei'stood with unusual earnestness and clear- 
ness the importance of the principles involved, and the 
hazards of the political campaign. Into a paragraph or 
two written some time before the Chicago nomination, 
he condensed a wliole code of politicd wisdom, and 
can now be seen to have pointed out Abraham Lin- 
coln as the best candidate, by describing the political 
availability and etliical soundness of the position Mr. 
Lincohi then occupied. He ^vrote : 

** We differ somewhat from those ardent cotcmpora- 
ries who demand the nomination of their favorite rep- 
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rescntativc man, whether popular or uniM)pular, and 
irho insist that this must be donCf even if we are de- 
feated. We do agree with them in declaring that we 
shall go for no man who does not prefer free labor and 
its extension, to slave labor and its extension, — who 
though mindful of tlie impartiality which should char- 
acterize the Executive of the whole Union, will not fail 
to rebuke all new plots for making the government the 
propagandist of slavery, and compel promptly and ef- 
ficiently the suppression of that horrible slave-trade 
irhich the whole civilized world has banned as infa- 
mous, piratical and accursed. But in a Republican 
2^ational Convention, if any man could be found, North, 
South, East or West, whose integiity, whose life, and 
Trhose avowals rendered him unquestionably safe on 
these questions, and yet who could yet poll one, two 
or three hundred thousand votes more than any one 
else, we believe it would be both wisdom and duty, 
patriotism and policy, to nominate him by acclamation 
and thus render the contest an assured success from 
its very opening. We hope to see 18C0 realize the 
lamed motto of Augustine— *^ In essentials unity, in 
non-essentials liberty, in all things charity.' ' 

That is very broad and sound sense. It was in ex- 
act accordance with this doctrine and with these inti- 
mations as to who was the right man, that Mr. Lin- 
coln was nominated, according to the desire of Mr. 
Coliax^s heart; and in the coming campaign in his own 
Tcry important state of Indiana, he did most valuable 
service in assuring the victory. 

Upon ^Ir. Lincoln^s election, a very powerful influ* 
ence, made up of public sentiment| the efforts of 
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iicwspapci^ the urgent rccomincndatious of gbver- 
iiors and legislatures^ and in particular of the Repub- 
lican presidential electors, members of legiskturei 
congressmen, and whole body of voters of IndionOi 
united to press upon the new President the appoint* 
ment of Mr. Colfax to the o/Ece of Post Master Gen- 
eral. Mr. Lincoln however had resolved to make Hon. 
C. B. Smith, of Indiana, Secretary of the Interior, 
and could give no other Cabinet place to that State. 
But as lung as he lived, ho loved and respected and 
trusted ]\Ir. Colfax ; and it is on record that ^^ he rarely 
took any steps afTeeting the interests of the nation 
without making his intentions known to Mr. Colfax, in 
whose judgment he placed the utmost coniidenca^' 

Continuing in Congress, Mr. Colfax served with 
cflicient and patriotic fervor in his place, and in De- 
cember, 18G3, was chosen, and has since remained 
si)cakcr. In this extremely responsible, imi)ortant and 
laborious place, his official career has been openly vis- 
iblo to all men, while only those among whom he pre- 
sides can competently appreciate the rare pei*somd 
and acquired qualifications which he has so ably exer- 
cised — the even good temper, the exhaustless patience, 
the calm i)rompt presence of mind, the immense range 
of honest questions and sly quirks of parliamentary 
law wliich lie must have at his tongue's end ; even 
the vigorous health and enduring physical frame which 
enable him to sit through session after session, day af- 
ter day, without losing his readiness or decisiveness of 
thought and action. 

He has, however, maintained and even increased his 
reputation as a wise and just legislator, a most useful 
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public servant, a shrewd and kindly chairman, omd 
a skillful parliamentarian. Ilis duties Iiave not been 
in their nature so brilliant as the deeds of our great 
commanders by land or by sea ; nor so prominent even 
as the labors of some civilian officials; but they have 
been such as to require the greatest and most solid 
and usefbl of the civic virtues, courage, integrity, 
forethoughti justice, and steady inexhaustible industry. 



CHAPTER XL 

EDWIN M. STANTON. 

Rcl)cl Advantn;^» at Opcnin*; of War— They knew nil alioat the Aniiy Oflken 
— Kurl}- Cf>iitni5t of HcU*! Hiithufriiuitn and Unkm IndiflRrtvoce— Imponanee 
of Mr. StMiituii'tf l'oiit->IlU liiitli aimI AncvDtry— IIU Etlnratimi aiid Law 
Stuilii*8-^uiinty Attorncv— State ltc|K)rter— DcfcuAi Mr. McNuhjr— Rcmorct 
to ritt>I»ur^— -lli« Line of HiuiueM— I1ic Wlicclinf; Cafe— lie Uemovet lo 
WnKhinicton— ni)« QiiiilificAtioiiii m a I^wj-er— He Kutcn Rnchanan'* CaUaeC 
—Hilt Uiioxiicctnl rntriotUm— lib Own Accoant of the Cabinet at Xewv of 
AiiclersoirH Move to Stitiitcr— Tlio Lion l»efuro tlie Old Ued Dragon— Appoiai- 
cil 8c<nHArT of War—" Ilricks in hi» Pocket* "— 5tautoa'« llabittial Reacnre— 
Iliti Wrnth— "Tlio Angal Gahricl a« Paymanter " — Anocdotet of Lincoln't 
Confiilenfe in Stanton— Lincoln'* Aflection (or him— The Uiinkiu of his Ofioi 
— lli« KiuducM of Heart witliiu a Itougb Oufaddo— The Coontry haa Debcoc 

Mu. Grrrlev, in his History of the American Con* 
flict, gives a survey of the advantages possessed by 
the rcl)cls at tlie commencement of the war, in the 
martial cliaractcr of their leaders. Jefferson Davis 
was a rcgtilarly educated gi'aduate of West Point, who 
had been live years at the head of the War Department 
of the United States, and while in that situation had 
matured his future plans. He and his successor, Floydi 
up to the year 1861, had arranged the United States 
military service to suit themselves, and left it in pre- 
cisely the best condition for their designs. "They 
knew every officer in the United States service, knew 
the military value of each, whom to call away and or- 
ganize to lead their own forces, and who, even if loy* 
al, would serve their purposes better being left in our 

armies than taken into theira'' 

103 23 
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'^On the other hand, President Lincoln, without 
militaiy education or experience, found himself sud- 
denly plunged into a gigantic and to him unexpected 
war, with no single member of. his cabinet even 2)1*^- 
tending to military genius or experience, and with the 
offices of his army filled to his hand by the chiefs of 
the rebellion. Whereas the whole rebel oilicers were 
enthusiast^ who had foi'saken all old connections to 
join the new army, the officers remaining were some 
of them old and feeble, like Scott, and others of that 
moderate kind of nature which inclines to remain sta- 
tionary with the old institutions, rather than to make 
a fiery forward movement Some two hundred of the 
very bravest and most skilful of our army officers went 
over to the new cause, to which they caiTicd all the 
enthusiasm of youth and hopa Lincoln, in fact, was 
in the condition of a man who should be put to a na- 
val race in an old ship from which his competitors had 
taken their pick of all the best sails, spars and hands. 

*^ It is notorious that during the first year or two 
of the war, while with every Confederate officer the 
rebellion was an enthusiasm and a religion, for which 
he was willing at any moment to die, there were on 
the Union side many officers, and those of quite high 
xank, who seemed to take matters with extreme cool- 
ness, and to have no very particular enthusiasm for 
fighting at alL These officers seemed to consider se- 
cesaon as a great and unlucky mistake — a mistake, 
too, for which they seemed to think the intemperate 
seal of the Bkck Ilepublicans was particularly in fault, 
and theur great object seemed to be to conduct the 
with as little fighting as possible, using most con- 
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ciliatoiy language, and alwajrs being sure to retnrzi 
fugitive slaves whenever they could get a good oppor- 
tunity, thus apparently expecting in some fiivorable 
hour to terminate hostilities with another of those 
grand compromises which had been tried with sach 
signal success in years past" 

The advancement of Stanton to the post of Secre- 
tary of War, was a movement made after it became 
somewhat more a settled point than at first appeared, 
that war should mean war. 

Ilis position during the whole war was, next to that 
of the President, the most important^ responsible and 
influential civil post in the United States, and his 8cr* 
vices as an organizer, an administrative and executive 
oflicer, and as a fearless, energetic, resolute, powerful, 
and pati'iottc citizen, were perhaps as nearly indispen- 
sable to the success of the nation in the war as those 
of any other one man. Yet the recorded materials 
for preparing an account of him are excessively scan- 
ty ; iiir more so than for any of his companions in the 
chief ofllccs of Mr. Lincoln's cabinet This fact is in 
a certain sense a very creditable one to him; ance it 
is the result of his life-long practice not to talk about 
liimsclf, and not to talk about his work, but only to 
do it 

Edwin M. Stanton was bom at Steubenville, in Ohio, 
in llie year 1815. His ancestors were of the Quaker 
l)ersuasion, as were those of Mr. Lmcoln and Attorney 
General Bates. Ilis parents removed to Ohio from 
Culpepper county, in the mountain region of Virginia. 
Stanton received the usual school training of a country 
boy, became a student of Kenyon College, in 1833,* but 
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only remained a year and left. This was the end of 
his scholastic education. It is easy, to those who 
know the decisive, impetuous, self-reliant nature of 
the man, and who remember the rough, plain, inde- 
I>endent atmosphere of the backwoods country where 
he grew up, to imagine how easily any supposed in- 
dignity firom his instructors would drive him out of 
their precincts, or how readily he would give up the 
idea of further studies as unnecessary, if his supply 
of money failed However this was, he took up an 
employment which allowed him to continue some kind 
of mental training, for he became a booksclIer^s clerk 
at Colnmbus. He also studied law, and in 183G was 
admitted to the bar. He first opened an office at Ca- 
diz, Harrison county, Ohio, and his robust force and 
direct sense quickly gave him the best of whatever 
practice the country aflbrded. lie became the county 
prosecuting attorney in about a year ; in another he 
had removed to the larger business center of his na- 
tive place, Steubenville. His practice rapidly increas- 
ed, and during three years from 1839 he was Reporter 
of the Ohio Supreme Court decisions. During his 
eareer at Steubenville, he was the counsel of Caleb J. 
McXulty, clerk of the House of Representatives, on 
his trial for embezzling public money, and cleared 
him. This case made a good deal of noise in its day. 
In 1848, his business still increasing, Mr. Stanton re- 
moved again, this time to Pittsburg, where he remained 
until 1857| becoming without question the first lawyer 
at that bar, and beginning to be employed in many of 
that important and vigorously contested class of cases 
wUch are carried up to the United States Supreme 
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Court at Washington. One of these, the Wheeling 
Bridge case, is perhaps that in which Mr. Stanton 
gained his greatest reputation as a lawyer. It is a 
curious illustration of his carelessness about his repu- 
tation, that not long ago, when an intimate personal 
friend of Mr. Stanton wanted a copy of his argument 
in this case to use in a biographical sketch, the Secre- 
tary was unable to furnish it 

In 1857 he removed once more, to Washington, 
still following his business. This now began to con- 
sist largely of heavy patent cases, a peculiar and diffi- 
cult but very gainful department of legal practice. It 
is observable that the class of cases in which ^Ir. 
Stanton has been prominent, are those in which the 
executive mental faculties have most to do with the 
subject-matter — patent cases, land cases, vigorous con- 
troversies between great corporations about travelled 
routes or conflicting rights. Such cases arise among, 
executive inen, and Mr. Stanton's immense endowment 
of executive energy qualiGed him to succeed easily in 
dealing with them. 

ilr. Stanton was naturally a Democrat; the vigor- 
ous traits of his character harmonizing spontaneously 
with the rough, aggi'cssive energy of the Jacksonians. 
Probably his politics may have had some influence in 
causing Attorney-General Black to employ him, in 
1858, to go to California and argue for the United States 
some very important land claim cases there. At any 
rale, if he had not been a Democrat, and a thorough- 
going one, he would not have been selected by Mr. 
Buchanan in December, 18 CO, to succeed ^Ir. Black as 
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Attorney-General^ when on Mr. Cass' resignation ]Mr. 
Black became Secretaiy of .Sta£e. 

The gang of treasonable schemers who were in those 
days using their high positions to bind the country 
hand and foot, as securely as they could, in prepara- 
tion for secession, undoubtedly had reckoned that in 
the new Attorney-General, if they did not find an 
ally» they would not encounter an obstacle. But his 
patriotism was of a very different kind from that of 
too many of his party. When the question before 
him, instead of being one of high or low tariff, or of one 
or another sort of currency, became a question wheth- 
er he dionld go with his party in peimitting his coun- 
try to be ruined, or should join with all true patriots 
irrespective of party considerations, to preserve his 
conntry, he did not hesitate at all. lie neither made 
allowances for the disreputable fright of old Mr. Bu- 
chanan, nor the far more disreputable schemes of the 
traitors who were bullying the feeble and helpless Old 
Pablic Functionary; but stood firmly amongst them 
all, a fearless and determined defender of the rights 
of the national government 

3Ir. Stanton once gave a curious and striking sketch * 
of the manners of Mr. Buchanan^s cabinet in those 
day& TThile speaking of the results of Anderson's 
more to Snmter, he remarked: 

^This little incident was the crisis of our history — 
the pivot upon which everything turned. Had he 
remained in Fort Moultrie, a very different combina- 
tion of circnmstances would have arisen. The attack 
on Snmter, conmienced by the South, united the 
North, and made the success of the Confederacy im- 
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l)os.siblc. I shall never forget our coming together by 
special summons that night Buchanan sat in his arm 
chair in a corner of the room, white as a sheet, with 
the stump of a cigai* in his mouth. The dispatches 
were laid before us ; and so much violence ensued 
that he had to turn us all out of doors.'* 

A\'hut sort of a scene, and what sort of language 
and goings on are covered under that i)hrase of Mr. 
Stanton\s, tliose who are familiar with the manners of 
the old Red Dragon of slavery, under moments of ex- 
citement, may imagine. Oaths and curses, threats of 
cutting out hearts and tearing out bowels, were usual 
amcnilie:5, forms of argumentation and statemeiit quite 
familiar, on such occasions. Mr. Stanton, as any one 
may sec by a glance at his head, is one of those mea 
built on the linn pattern, a man who never knew what 
fear was — a nian, also, awful and tremendous in pow- 
ers of wrath and combativencss, and we may be sure 
at tills moment the lion stood at bay, and that his roar 
in answer to the dragon's hiss, was something to shake 
the cabinet and frighlen poor Mr. Buchanan quite out 
of his i)roprietics. We may be sure the traitors did 
not go without a full piece of Stanton's mind, stormed 
after them with shot and shell, worthy a future Secre- 
tary of the War Department 

Mr. Stanton's appointment as Secretary of War was 
January 20, 18G2 ; his predecessor, Mr. Cameron, hav- 
ing resigned a week before. This appointment was 
probably in a great measure due to the fresh recollec- 
tion of the fearless vigor with which Mr. Stanton, along 
with Messrs. Dix and Holt, had asserted the rights of 
the nation under Buchanan. Mr. Lincoln, in makinsr 
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liis selectioiif had the double good fortune of appoint- 
' ing a man of first-class merit for the iK)sitiou, and one 
whose ^^ section ** was in the right pai*t of the country. 
It is on record that *^in answering some questions on 
the subjecti he observed that his first wish had been 
to choose a man from a border state, but that he knew 
Xew Eughmd would object ; that on the other hand 
he would have also been glad to choose a New Eng- 
lander, but he knew the Border States would object 
So on the whole he concluded to select from some inter- 
vening territory, *and to tell you the truth, gentlemen/ 
he added, *I don^t believe Stanton knows where he be- 
longs himself!' Some of the company now said some- 
thing about ^Ir. Stanton's impulsiveness, to which Mr. 
Lincoln replied with one of those queer stories with 
which he used to answer fiiends and enemies alike ; 
* Well,' said he, * we may have to treat him as they are 
sometimes obliged to treat aMethodist miuistcr I know 
of out West He gets wrought up so high in his prayei*s 
and exhortations that they are obliged to put bricks in 
his pockets to keep him down. We may be obliged 
to serve Stanton the same way, but I guess we'll let 
him jump a while first !' " 

The existence of the countr}'' was bound up in the 
irar, and it was a matter of course that the War De- 
partment should attract the greatest })art of Mr. Lin- 
coln's solicitude and attention, and that he should be 
more frequently and confidentially in intercourse with 
its Secretary, than with the other Departments of the 
Government Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stanton had never 
met, it is said, until when the Secretary received his 
mission from the President ; nor had Mr. Stanton 
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any knowledge of the intention to appoint him until 
the day before the nomination. 

Mr. Stanton's Secretaryship is a noble record of 
vast energy, untiring labor, thorough patriotism, and 
fervent and unfailing courage. Mr. Lincoln, a shrewd 
and wise judge of men, knew him familiarly, and 
loved and valued him more and more the lonsrcr and 
closer was their intercourse. Indeed, Mr. Stanton is 
probably a man closely shut up and inex})ressivo of 
his good and lovcable traits and sentiments, beyond 
almost any one living ; and it must have required the 
whole tre)nendous pressure and heat of the war, to 
soften his iron crust suiTiciently to let even the keen 
eyed President find out how human and noble a heart 
was silently beating inside. The most interesting of 
tlie scanty anecdcUes which are in existence about the 
Secretary are such as show the unlimited trust which 
Mr. Lincoln came to bestow upon him, or the rough 
and vigorous utterances by which he customarily re- 
vealed when he revealed at all, anything in the nature 
of feclinfrs on his official duties or in reference to the 
war. Like many other men of real goodness hidden 
beneath a rugged outside, ilr. Stanton's most uttera* 
ble sentiment was wrath, and he often, as it were, shot 
out a sentiment of goodness inside of a bullet of anger, 
as a gruflf benefactor might fling a gift at his intended 
beneficiary. Such was the "jumping " which Mr. Lin- 
coln proposed to allow, before keeping down his ener* 
gctic Secretary with bricks in his pockets. Such was 
the strong figure in which one day he conveyed to a 
brother Secretary his views on the fitness of appointees. 
Mr. Usher, when Secretary of the Interior, once asked 
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Xr. Stanton to appoint a ^* young friend/* paymaster in 
he army. ** How old is he ? '* asked Stanton^ in his 
mrt manner. ^^ About twenty-onOi I believe/* said 
dr. Usher; ^^he is of good family and of excellent 
character.'' "Usher/' exclaimed Mr. Stanton^ in per- 
ffliptoiy reply, " I would not appoint the Angel Ga« 
niel a paymaster if he was only twenty-one ! " 

There was just as much unceremoniousness, and 
nren very much more peremptory force and earnestness 
n the vigorous rebuke which Mr. Stanton adminis- 
:eredto Mn Lincoln on the night of March 3, 1865, 
or the unseasonable favors which he was inclined to 
)ffer to the rebels, to the detriment of justice and of 
he paramount rights of the nation. On this occasion, 
rhfle the last bills of the session were under cxamina- 
ion for agning, and while the President and all with 
lim were enjoying the expectation of to-moiTow's in« 
nguration, a dispatch came in from Grant, which 
tated his confidence that a few days must now end 
lie business with Lee and Richmond, and spoke of an 
pplication made by Lee for an inter^new to negotiate 
bout peace. Mr. Lincoln intimated pretty clearly an 
itention to permit extremely favorable terms, and to 
^t his Greneral-in-Chief negotiate them ; even to an 
stent that overpowered the reticent habits of his 
ecretary of War, who, after holding hb tongue as 
^ng as he could, broke out sternly : 

^ Mr. President, to-morrow is inauguration day. If 
on are not to be the President of an obedient and 
dited people, you had better not be inaugurated. Your 
ork is already done, if any other authority than 
ran is for one moment to be recognized, or any terms 
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made that do not signify that yon are the supreme 
head of the nation. If generals in the field are to ne* 
gotiatc peace, or any other chief magistrate is to be 
acknowledged on this continent, tJien you are not need^ 
cd and you had better not take the oath of office.^^ 

" Stanton, you ai'o right," said the Presidenti his 
whole tone changing. ** Let me have a pen.** 

Mr. Lincoln sat down at the table, and wrote as 
follows: 

*'The President directs me to say to you that he 
wislies you to have no conference with General Lee, 
unless it be for the capitulation of Lee^s army, or on 
some minor or purely military matter. lie instructs 
nie to s;iy that you are not to decide, discuss, or con- 
fer upon any political question; such questions the Pres- 
ident holds in his own hands, and will submit them to no 
military conference or conventions. In the mean time 
you arc to press to the utmost your military advantages.** 
The President then read over what he had written, 
and tlicn said : 

**Now Stanton, date and sign this paper, and send 
it to Grant. We'll see about this peace business. ** 

An account which appeared in a Cincinnati paper 
during the war, of a curious transaction at Washing- 
ton, shows that Mr. Lincoln was as steady in trusting 
to Mr. Stanton's own wisdom in action, as ho was 
ready to acknowledge the justice of the Secretary's 
reproofs on a question of constitutional propriety. 
This account is as follows : 

** While the President was on his way back from 
Richmond, and at a point where no telegraph could 
reach the steamer upon which he was, a dispatch of 
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the utmost importance readied Washington, demaiul- 
ing the immediate decision of the President himself. 
The dispatch was received bj a confidential staiF oiHcer, 
who at once ascertained that Mr. Lincoln could not be 
xeached. Delay was out of the question, ns impor- 
tant armj movements were involved. The ofliccr hav- 
ing the dispatch went with it directly to Mr. Stanton's 
office, but the Secretary could not be founcL Messen- 
gers were hastily dispatched for him in all directions. 
Their search was useless, and a positive answer had been 
already too much delayed by the time it had occupied. 
With great reluctance the staff oflTicer sent a reply in 
ihe Presidents name. Soon after, ]ilr. Stanton entered 
himself, having teamed of the cflforts made to fnul liim. 
The dispatch was produced, and he was informed by 
the officer sending the answer, of what had l>een done. 

" • Did I do right ?' said the officer to the Secretary. 

"'Yes, Major,* replied Mr. Stanton, *I think you 
Bave sent the correct reply, but I should hardly ha>*e 
dared to take the responsibility.* 

*' At this the whole magnitude of the office and the 
great responsibility he had taken upon himself, seemed 
to fall upon the officer, and almost overcame liim ; and 
be asked Mr. Stanton what he had better do, and was 
advised to go directly to the President, on his return, 
and state the case frankly to him. It was a nleepless 
night to the officer, and at the very earliest hour con* 
astent with propriety he went to the White Iloiise.^^ 

Here the officer, scarcely even by the accidental in- 
terpodtion of the President's son, was able to reach 
him, as there were strict orders for his privacy just 
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then. At lost, ho entered the President's room, and 
the story continues, 

*^ The dispatch was shown him, and the action npoi 
it stated frankly and briefly. The President thonghi 
a moment and then said, ^ Did you consult the Secre 
tary of War, Major ? * The absence of the Secretary 
at the important moment was then related to llr. Lin 
coin, with the subsequent remark of Mr. Stanton, thai 
lie thought the right answer had been given, but thai 
himself would have shrunk from the responsibility. 

" Mr. Lincoln, on hearing the story, rose, crossed the 
room, and taking the oflicer by the hand, thanked him 
cordially, and then spoke of Mr. Stanton as follows : 
" * Hereafter, Major, when you have Mr. Stanton'fl 
sanction in any matter, you have mine, for so great is 
my confidence in his judgment and patriotism, that I 
never wish to take an important step myself without 
first consulting him.* " 

Only a few days before his death, Mr. Lincoln gave 
a still more striking testimony of the aiTcctionate na- 
ture of his regard for Mr. Stanton. This was when 
Mr. Stanton tendered him his resignation of the War 
Department, on the ground that the work for whose 
sake he had taken it, was now done. 

** ilr. Lincoln," says a witness, ** was greatly moved 
by the Secretary's words, and tearing in pieces the 
paper containing the resignation, and throwing hia 
arms about the Secretary, he said, * Stanton, you have 
been a good friend and a faithful public servant, and 
it is not for you to say when you will no longer be 
needed here.* Several friends of both parties were 
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prescut on this occasion, and there was not a dry eye 
that witnessed the scene/' 

Mn Stanton occupied a situation of torturing re- 
q>onsibility and distracting cares. lie bore burdens 
of perplexity and doubt and apprehension such as 
sught tax the stoutest nerves. Ilis only mode of 
meeting and repelling the dashing waves of hourly so- 
licitations and the thousand agencies which beset a man 
in his position, was to make himself externally as rug* 
ged and stem as a rock. 

But those who knew him intimately, as did Lincoln, 
and as did many others who were drawn towards him, 
interiorly, during the wrench of the gi*cat struggle, 
Imew that deep within there was a heai*t, warm, kind, 
true and humbly religious— deeply feeling his respon- 
abilities to God, and seeking with honest purpose to 
fblfil his duties in the awful straits in wliicli he was 
placed. To a lady for whom he had performed in the 
-way of his office some kindness, and who expressed 
gratitude, he writes : 

^In respect to the matter in which you feel a per- 
sonal interest and refer to with kind expressions of 
gratitude towards myself, I am glad that in the discharge 
of simple duty I have been able to relieve an anxious 
care in the heart of any one, and much more in the 
hearts of persons, who although personally unknown 
to mc, I have been accustomed from early youth to 
reverence. 

^ In my official station I have tried to do my duty as 
I shall answer to God at the Great Day, but it is the 
misfortune of that station — a misfortune that no one 
else can comprehend the magnitude of| that most of 
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my duties are barsh and painful to some one, so tliat 
rejoice at an opportunity, however rare, of combinin 
duty with kindly offices.'' 



CHAPTER XH. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

Oppofftnttj lor Emj lluk in a Rq>aUU<>— llie Dq>th Below a Wliite 
•» Pofvcfty— The Starting; roint wluyncc ¥tct\ Tknti:\ah$ naiMNl IlimtcK^ 
Hit Motbcr— >ner Xo)»lo Traits— ITcr 8clM>ciiial for ilic take of Scciii}; him* 
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The LasaiT of hit own 3lAnsion-^The Oipmization oT hi^ Kf lute— " Old 
Mafter"— llow thcr Paoinheil the TTofnen—IIow Young l>ou;;liiKf IliiliMo- 
Iifawd OB Hans a 8hire— I'UntatlOQ LHe— Tlie AUownncc of Food— The 
Ckwhce An Average llnntation Dajr— Mr. I>oii;;Iiini' IC}(]K*ri4'iifc ob a Slave 
CluU— The Slave Oiihlren't Trongli— The Slave OiihVi Thoiightu— The 
lldaDrfaoIr of Slave Song*— He necoroef a Houkc Ser%*iint— A Kiinl Miitme 
Tcaehet hiia to ]{ea«l— IIuw he completed his Etluoati«>n— KfHrts of Lcaniing 
ta Bead— Experimcrs Reliponand Pravs for I^liert v^I^eariM to Write— Hires 
his Time, and Altsconds— Beeomcs a Free Working-Man in New Bedford" 
hlenifs Ifr. Doaglass on Garrison— Mr. DonglaM* Literaiy Caa-er. 

Thb reader will perceive, in reading tlic memoirs 
Trhich we have collected in the present vohnne, that 
although thej give a few instances of men who have 
nsen to distinction from comfortable worldly circum- 
stances, by making a good use of the provision afford- 
ed them by early competence and leisure, yet by far 
the greater number have raised themselves by their 
own unaided efforts, in spite of every disadvantage 
vhich circumstances could throw in their way. 

It is the pride and the boast of truly republican in- 
stitutions that they give to every human being an op- 
portunitjr of thus demonstrating what is in him. If a 
man it a man, no matter in what rank of society he is 
bom, no matter how tied down and weighted by pov- 
erty and all its attendant disadvantages, there is noth- 
iMkg in our American institutions to prevent his rising 
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to the very highest oiBces in the gift of the country. 
So, though a man like Charles Sumner, coming of an 
old Boston family, with every advantage of Boston 
schools and of Cambridge college, becomes distin- 
guished througli the country, yet side by side with 
him wc see Abraham Lincoln, the rail splitter, Henry 
Wilson, from the shoemaker^s bench, and Chase, from 
a New Hampshire fai*m. But there have been in our 
country some three or four million of human beings 
wlio were born to a depth of poverty below what 
Ilcnry Wilson or Abraham Lincoln ever dreamed o£ 
Wilson and Lincoln, to begin with, owned nothing 
but their bare hands, but there have been in this coun- 
try four or five million men and women who did not 
own even their bare hands. Wilson and Lincoln, and 
other brave men like them, owned their own souls 
and wills — they were free to say, ** Thus and thus I 
will do — I will be educated, I will be intelligent, I 
will be Christian, I will by honest industry amass prop- 
erty to serve me in my upward aims." But there were 
four million men and women in America who were 
decreed by the laws of this country not to own even 
their own souls. The law said of them — They shall 
be taken and held as chattels personal to all intents 
and purposes. This hapless class of human beings 
might be sold for debt, might be mortgaged for real 
estate, nay, the unborn babe might be pledged or 
mortgaged for the debts of a master. There were 
among these unfortunate millions, in the eye of the 
law, neither husbands nor wives, nor fathers nor moth* 
crs J they were only chattels pei'sonal. They could no 
more contract a legal marriage than a bedstead can 

24 
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many a cooking-stove, or a plough be wedded to a 
spinning wheel They were week after week adver- 
tised in public prints to be sold in company with 
horsesi cows, pigs, hens, and other stock of a planta- 
tion. 

They were forbidden to learn to read. The slave 
laws iini>osed the same penalty on the man who should 
teach a slave to read as on the man who wilfully put 
out his eyes. They had no legal right to be ChristianSi 
or enter the kingdom of heaven, because the law re- 
garded them simply as personal property, subject to 
the caprice of an owner, and when the owner did not 
choose to have his property be a Christian, he could 
shut him out from the light of the gospel as easily as 
one can close a window shutter. 

Now if we think it a great thing that Wilson and 
Lincoln raised themselves from a state of comparative- 
ly early disadvantage to high places in tlie land, what 
diall we think of one who started from this immeas- 
ureable gulf below them ? 

Frederick Douglass had as far to climb to get to the 
spot where the poorest free white boy is bom, as that 
white boy has to climb to be president of the nation, 
and take rank with kings and judges of the earth. 

There are few young men bom to competence, car- 
ried carefully through all the earlier stages of train- 
ing, drilled in grammar school, and perfected by a 
four years^ college course, who could stand up on a 
platform and compete successfully with Frederick 
Douglass as an orator. Nine out of ten of college edu- 
cated young men would shrink even from the trial, 
and yet Frederick Douglass fought his way up from a 
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nameless hovel on a Maryland plantation, where with 
hundreds of others of the young live stock ho shivered 
in his little tow shirt, the only garment allowed him 
for summer and winter, kept himself warm by sitting 
on the sunny side of out buildings, lil^e a little dog, 
and often was glad to dispute with the pigs for the 
scnips of what came to them to satisfy his hunger. 

From this j^osition he has mised himself to the.hab- 
its of mind, thought and life of a cultivated gentle- 
man, and from that point of sight has illustrated ex- 
actly what slaveiy was, (thank God we write in the 
pn:st tense,) in an autobiography which most affecting- 
ly presents what it is to be born a slave. Every man 
who struck a stroke in our late great struggle— every 
man or woman who made a sacrifice for it— every one 
conscious of inward bleedings and cmvings that never 
sliall be healed or assuaged, for what they have ren- 
dered up in lliis great anguish, ought to read this au- 
tobiograi)hy of a slave man, and give thanks to God 
tliat even by the bitterest sufferings they have been 
permitted to do something to wipe such a disgrace 
and wrong from the earth. 

The first tiling that every man remembers is his 
mother. Americans all have a mother at least that 
can be named. But it is exceedingly affecting to read 
the history of a human being who ^rntes that during 
all his childhood he never saw his mother more than 
two or three times, and then only in the night And 
why? Because she was employed on a plantation 
twelve miles away. Her only means of seeing her 
boy were to walk twelve miles over to the place where 
he was, spend a brief hour, and walk twelve miles 
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back, 80 as to be ready to go to work at four 
o^clock in the morning. How many mothers would 
often Tisit their children by such an effort ? and yet 
at well remembered intervals the mother of Frederick 
Donglass did this for the sake of holding her child a 
little while in her arms, lying down a brief hour with 



That she was a woman of uncommon energy and 
strength of affection this sufficiently shows, because as 
slave mother she could do him no earthly good — she 
owned not a cent to bring him. She could not buy 
him clothes. She could not even mend or wash the 
one garment allotted to him. 

Only once in his childhood did he remember his 
mother^'s presence as being to him anything of that 
comfort and protection that it is to ordinary children. 
He, with all the other little live stock of the planta- 
tion, were dependent for a daily allowance of food on 
a cross old woman whom they called Aunt Katy. For 
some reason of her own. Aunt Katy had taken a pique 
against little Fred, and announced to him that slie was 
going to keep him a day without food. At the close 
of this day, when he crept shivering in among the 
other children, and was denied even the coarse slice 
of com bread which all the rest had, he broke out 
into loud lamentations. Suddenly his mother appear- 
ed behind him-— caught him in her arms, poured out 
Tolumes of wrathful indignation on Aunt Katy, and 
threatened to complain to the overseer if she did not 
give him his share of food — produced from her bosom 
a sweet cake which she had managed to procure for 
lum, and sat down to wipe away his tears and see him 
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enjoy it This mother must have been a woman oi 
strong mental characteristics. Though a plantatiox 
field hand, she could read, and if we consider againsi 
wliat superhuman difliculties such a knowledge must 
liave been acquired, it is an evidence of wonderful 
character. Douglass says of her that she was tall an^ 
finely proportioned. With affecting simplicity he 
says : *' There is in Pritchard's Natural History of ilaa 
2). 157, the head of a figure the features of which sc 
resemble those of my mother, that I often recur to i1 
with something of the feeling which I suppose othen 
to experience when looking on the pictures of deal 
departed ones." 

The face alluded to is copied from a head of Rame 
SOS the great Egyptian king of the nineteenth dynasty. 
The profile is European in its features, and similar ic 
class to the head of Napoleon. From all these cou< 
sidcrations, we have supposed that the mother of 
Douglass must have been one of that Mandingo trib€ 
of Africans who were distinguished among the slaves 
for fine features, great energy, intelligence and pride 
of character. The black population of America i^ 
not one race. If slaveholdei^s and kidnappers had been 
busy for years in Europe stirring up wars in the differ- 
ent countries, and sending all the captives to be sold in 
America, the mixture of Swedes, Danes, GermanSi 
Russians, Italians, French, might all have gone under 
the one head of Whitemen^ but they would have been 
none the more of the same race. The negroes of this 
country are a mixture torn from tribes and races quite 
as dissimilar. The Mandingo has European features, 
a fine form, wavy, not woolly hair, is intelligent, vig- 
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oranSi proud and brave. The Guinea negro has 
a coarse, animal head, is stupid, dirty, cunning. Yet 
the argument on negro powers is generally based on 
8ome such sweeping clossincation as takes the Guinea 
negro for its t}*pa 

The father of Frederick Douglass was a white man, 
who, he never knew — it would have been of no ad- 
vantage to him had he known — but there is reason to 
think that those fine intellectual gifts, that love of lib- 
er^, and hatred of slavery which have led him to the 
portion he now occupies among freemen, were due to 
the blood of his mother. That silent, noble .black 
woman, whose wrongs were borne in such patience, 
whose soul must so often have burned within her, whose 
affections were stronger than weariness, and whose 
mind would possess the key of knowledge even though 
she gained it at such terrible sacrifices and hazards, 
she is to be honored as the mother of Garrison is, as 
having lived in her son and being the true author and 
inspirer of all that is good and just in him. 

After a few short interviews the communication be- 
tween Douglass and his mother ceased. She was taken 
dck, had a long illness and died without a word or 
message, or any token passing between her and her 
child. He running wild, a dirty little animal on the 
distant plantation, she sufTcring, wasting, djring in si- 
lence — agoing into the great Invisible where so many 
helpless mothers have gone to plead for their childreki 
before God 

The plantation of CoL Loyd, on which Fred Doug- 
lass was raised, was a representative fact illustrating 
what may be known of slavery. There might . be 
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seen a large airy elegant house^ filled with every lux- 
ury and coinrort, the abode of hospitality and leisure. 
Company always coming and going — bountiful tables 
si)read with every delicacy of sea and land— choice 
cookery, old wines, massive plate, splendid curtains 
and pictures, all combined to give the impression of a 
joyous and abundant life. Fifteen well dressed, well 
trained servants, chosen for good looks and good man- 
nei*s, formed an obsequious army of attendants behind 
the chaii*s of guests at the dinner hour, or waited on 
them in their private apartmenta 

The shrubbery, the flower gardens, the ample lawns, 
were laid out with European taste, the stables had 
studs of the finest blood horses at the disposal 
of guests — all was cultivation, elegance and refine- 
ment 

Col. Loyd was supposed to own a thousand slaves, 
and what the life was on which all this luxury and ele- 
gance was built, the history of Douglass and his mother 
may show. Col. Loyd owned several contiguous farms 
or plantations, each one under an overseer, and all 
were under the general supervision of an agent who 
lived on the central plantation and went by the name 
among the slaves of Old Master. Between this man 
and his family, and Col. Loyd and his family, there was 
none of the intercourse of equals. No visits were ever 
exchanged, and no intercourse except of a necessary 
business character ever took place. The owner and 
his family had nothing to do with the management of 
the estates any further than to enjoy and dispense the 
revenues they brought ; in all the rest was left to " Old 
Master and the Overseers.*^ The estate was as secluded 
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trom all influcnco of public opinion, and the slaves 
were as completely in the power of the overseers, as 
the 6er& in the feudal agea Even the vessels which 
carried the produce of the plantation to Baltimore, 
were owned hj CoL Loyd. Every man and boy by 
whom these vessels were worked, excepting the cap- 
tains, were CoL Loyd^s property. All the artizans on 
all the places, the blacksmiths, wheel wrights, shoe mak- 
ers, weavers and coopers, also were pieces of property 
belonging to CoL Loyd. What chance was there for 
laws or for public sentiment, or any other humanizing 
influence, to restrain absolute power in a di«<trict so 
governed ? 

One of the earliest lessons in the practical meaning 
of slavery was taught to the child by hearing the 
shrieks and groans of a favorite Aunt Esther, under 
the lash of Old Master. She was a finely formed, hand- 
some woman, and hod the presumption to prefer a 
joung slave man to her master, and for this she was 
made the victim of degradation and torture. 

On another occasion he saw a young girl who came 
from one of the neighboring plantations, with her head 
cut and bleeding from the brutality of the overseer, 
to put herself under the protection of Old ^faster. 
Though the brutality of her treatment was perfectly 
evident, he heard her met only with reproaches and 
oaths and ordered to go back at once or expect even 
severer treatment This was a part of an unvar}ring 
system. It was a fixed rule, never to listen to com- 
pldnts of any kind from a slave, and even when they 
were evidently well founded, to aiTect to disregard 
them. That the sUve was to have no appeal in any 
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case from the absolute power of the overseer, was a 
fundamental maxim of the sjrstcm. 

Endowed by his mother with an intelligent and 
thoughtful organization, young Douglass began early 
to turn in his mind the dark question, *^ VHiy am I a 
slave f'^ On thb subject he pushed enquiries among 
his little play-fellows and the elderly negroes, but could 
get no satisfactory solution, except that some remem* 
bored that their fathers and mothers were stolen from 
Africa. When not more than seven or eight years old 
these thoughts burned in him, whenever he wandered 
through the woods and fields, and a strong determina- 
tion to become a freeman in future life took posses- 
sion of him. It may have been inspired by the invis- 
ible guardianship of that poor mother, who, unable to 
help him in life, may have been permitted higher pow- 
ers in the world of spirits. 

The comments which Douglass makes on many feat- 
ures of slave life, as they affected his childish mind, 
arc very peculiar, and show slavery entirely from an 
inside point of view. 

In regard to the physical comforts of plantation life, 
he gives the following account : 

'' It is the boast of slaveholders that their slaves enjoy 
more of the physical comforts of life than the peasan- 
try of any country in the world. My experience con- 
tradicts this. The men and the women slaves on CoL 
Loyd's i^luntation received as their monthly allowance, 
eight pounds of pickled pork or their equivalent in 
fish. The pork was often tainted and the fish of the 
poorest quajity. With this, they had one bushel of 
unbolted Indian meal, of which quite fifteen per cent 
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was fit only for pigs ; with tliis ono pint of salt was 
giren, and this was the entire monthly allowance of a 
fbll grown slaTOi working constantly in the open fields 
from morning till night, every day of the month, ex- 
cept Sundays. This was living on a fraction more 
than a quarter of a pound of poor meat per day, and 
less than a peck of com meal per week, and there is 
no work requiring more abundant 8ui)i)ly qf food to 
prevent physical exhaustion, than the field work of a 
slave. 

^^ much for food. Now as for raiment The year- 
ly allowance of clothing for slaves on this plantation, 
consisted of two linen shirts, one pair of tow trowsers for 
summer, a pair of trowsers and jacket of shizy work- 
manship for winter, one pair of yarn stockings, and 
one pair of coarse shoes. The slaveys entire apparel 
could not have cost more than eight dollars a year. 
Children not yet able to work in the field had neither 
shoes, stockings, jackets or trowsers given them. 
Their clothing consisted of two coarse tow linen shirts 
per year, and when these failed, they went literally 
naked till next allowance day. Flocks of children 
from five to ten years old might be seen on Col. Loyd^s 
plantations as destitute of clothing as any little heathen 
in Africa and this even in the frosty month of March. 

^As to beds to sleep on, none were given — nothing 
but a coarse blanket, such as is used in tlie North to 
cover horses — and these were not provided for little 
onesL 

^Th'e children cuddled in holes and comers about the 
quarters, often in the comers of the huge chimneys 
with their feet in the ashes to keep them warm.'* 
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An average day of plantation life is thus given : 
'^ Old and young, male and female^ married and sin- 
glc, drop down together on the clay floor of the cabin 
each evening with his or her blanket. The night how- 
ever is sliortened at both ends. The slaves work often 
as long as they can see, and are late in cooking and 
mending for the coming day, and at the first grey 
streak of morning arc summoned to the field by the 
driver's Iiorn. 

** ilorc slaves are whipped for oversleeping than for 
any other fault The overseer stands at the quarter 
door, armed with his cowhide, ready to whip any who 
may be a few minutes behind time. When the horn 
is blown, there is a rush for the door, and the hinder* 
most one is sure to get a blow from the overseer, 
Yonng mothers working in the field were allowed about 
ten o'clock to go home and nurse their children. Some- 
times they are obliged to take their children with them 
and leave them in the corners of the fences, to pre- 
vent loss of time. The overseer rides round the field 
on horseback. A cowskin and a hickory stick are his 
constant companions. The slaves take their breakfast 
with them and cat it in the field. The dinner of the 
slave consists of a huge piece of ash cake, that is to 
say, unbolted corn meal and water, stiiTcd up and 
baked in the ashes. To this a small slice of pork or a 
couple of salt herring were added. A few moments 
of rest IS allowed at dinner, which is variously spent 
Some lie down on the " turning row " and go to sleep. 
Others draw together and talk, others are at work 
with needle and thread mending their tattered gar- 
ments ; but soon the overseer comes dashing in upon 
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them. Tumble up— tumble up is the word^ and now 
fix>m twelre o'clock till dork, the human cattle arc in 
motion, wielding their clumsy hoes, inspired by no 
hope of reward, no sense of gratitude, no love of chil- 
dren, no prospect of bettenng their condition, noth- 
ing save the dread and terror of the driver's lasL So 
goes one day and so comes another.'' This is slavery 
as remembered by a cultivated, intelligent man who 
was bom and bred a slave. 

In regard to his own peculiar lot as a child on this 
plantation, he says: ^^I was seldom whipped, and 
never severely, by my old master. I suffered little 
from any treatment I received, except from hunger 
and cold. I could get enough neither of food or 
clothing, but suffered more from cold than hunger. 
In the heat of summer or cold of winter alike I was 
kept almost in a state of nudity — no shoes, stockings, 
jacket, trowsers — nothing but a coarse tow linen shirt 
reaching to the knee. This I wore night and day. In 
the daytime I could protect myself pretty well by keep- 
ing on the sunny side of the house, and in bad weath- 
er in the comer of the kitchen chimney. The great 
difficulty was to keep warm at night I had no bed. 
The pigs in the pen had leaves, and horses in the sta* 
ble had straw, but the children had nothing. In very 
cold weather I sometimes got down the bag in which 
com was carried to the mill, and got into that My 
feet have been so cmcked by the frost that the pen 
with which I am writing might be laid in the gashe& 

«*The manner of taking our meals at old master's, 
indicated but little refinement Our coro-meal mush, 
when sufficiently cooled, was placed in a large wooden 
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tray, or trough, like those used in making maple 8Uga 
here in the north. This tray was set down, either o: 
the floor of the kitchen or out of doors on the ground 
and the children were Called, like so many pigs; an< 
like so many pigs they would come, and literally dc 
vour the mush — some with oyster shells, some wit] 
pieces of shingles, and none with spoons. He tha 
ate fastest got most, and he that was strongest got th 
best place ; and few left the trough really satisfied. 
was the most unlucky of any, for Aunt Katy had n^ 
good feeling for me ; and if I pushed any of the othe 
children, or if they told her anything unfarorable oi 
me, she always believed the worst, and was sure U 
whip me." 

The effect of all this on his childish mind is thui 
told : 

" As T grew older and more thoughtful, I was mon 
and more filled with a sense of my wretchedness. Thi 
cruelty of Aunt Katy, the hunger and cold I suffered 
and the temble reports of wrong and outrage whici 
came to my ear, together wnth what I almost dailj 
witnessed, led me, when yet but eight or nine yean 
old, to wish I had never been bom. I used to con 
trnst my condition with the blackbirds, in whose wild 
and sweet songs I fancied them so happy 1 Their ap 
parent joy only deepened the shades of my sorrow 
There are thoughtful days in the lives of children — a1 
least there were in mine — when they grapple vrith all 
the great primary subjects of knowledge, and reach 
in a moment, conclusions which no subsequent experi- 
ence can shake. I was just as well aware of the un- 
just, unnatural, and murderous character of slavery, 
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when nine years old, as I am now. Without any ap- 
peal to booksi to laws, or to authorities of any kind, 
it was enough to accept God as a fatlicr, to regard 
slavexy as a crima^' 

Douglass^ remarks on the singing of slaves are very 
striking. Speaking pf certain days of each month . 
when the slaves from the different farms came up to 
the central plantation to get their monthly allowances 
of meal and meat, he says that there was always great 
contention among the slaves as to who should go up 
with the ox team for this purpose. He says : 

"Probably the chief motive of the competitors for 
the place, was a desire to break the dull monotony 
of the field, and to get beyond the overseer's eye 
and lash. Once on the road with an ox team, and 
seated on the tongue of his cart, with no overseer 
to look after him, the slave was comparatively free ; 
and, if thoughtful, he had time to think. Slaves are 
generally expected to sing as well as to work. A si« 
lent slave is not liked by masters or overseers. ^Make 
anoi$e^ ^ make a noi^e^* and ^ bear a /mwr/,' are the 
words usually addressed to the slaves when there is 
sOence amongst them. This may accounf for the al- 
most constant singing heard in the southern statea 
There was generally more or less singing among the 
teamsters, as it was one means of letting the overseer 
know where they were, and that they were moving 
on with the work. But on allowance day, those who 
visited the great house farm were peculiarly excited 
and noisy. While on their way, they would make the 
dense old woods, for miles around, reverberate with 
thdr wild notea These were not always merry be- 
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cause they were wild. On the contrary, they wen 
mostly of a plaintive cast, and told a tale of grief anc 
sorrow. In the most boisterous outbursts of raptui' 
ous sentiment, there was ever a tinge of deep melaxi 
choly. I have never heard any songs like those any 
where since I lefl slavery, except when in Ireland 
There I heard the same wailing notes^ and was mud: 
affected by them. It was during the famine of 184£ 
-6. In all the songs of the slaves there was evei 
some expression in praise of the great house farm ; 
something which would flatter the pride of the ownei 
and possibly, draw a favorable glance from him, 

^I am going awny to tho great house fiunn, 

Oyca! Oycal Oycal 
My oM master is a good old master, 

Oycal Oyeal Oyeal 

****** 

'^I did not, when a slave, understand the deep 
meanings of those rude, and apparently incoherent 
songs, I was myself within the circle, so that I neith- 
er saw nor heard as those without might see and hear. 
They told a tale which was then altogether beyond 
my feeble comprehension; they were tones, loud, 
long and deep, breathing the prayer and complaint of 
souls boiling over with the bitterest anguish. Eveiy 
tone was a testimony against slavery, and a prayer to 
God for deliverance from chains. The hearing of 
those wild notes always depressed my spirits, and filled 
my heart with inefliible sadness. The mere recur- 
rence, even now, afflicts my spirit, and while I am 
writing these lines, my tears are falling. To those 
songs I trace my first glimmering conceptions of the 
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dehumanizing character of slavery. I can never get 
rid of that conception. Those songs still follow me, 
to deepen my hatred of slavery^ and quicken my sym- 
pathies for my brethren in bonda'* 

When Douglass was ten years old a great change 
took place in his circumstances. His old master sent 
him to Baltimore to be a family servant in the house 
of a family connection. 

He speaks with great affection of his new mistress, 
Miss Sophia Auld It is the southern custom for the 
slave to address a young married lady always by this 
maiden title. She had never before had to do with 
a slave child, and seemed to approach him with all the 
tender feelings of motherhood He was to have the 
care of her own little son, some years younger, and 
she seemed to extend maternal tenderness to him. 
His clothing, lodging, food were all now those of a 
favored house boy, and his employment to run of e^ 
lands and take care of his little charge, of whom he 
was very fond The kindness and benignity of his 
mistress led the little boy to beg her to teach him to 
read, and the results are thus given : 

^The dear woman began the task, and very soon, 
by her assistance, I was master of the alphabet, and 
oould spell words of three or four letters. My mis- 
tress seemed almost as proud of my progress, as if I 
had been her own child ; and supposing that her hus- 
band would be as well pleased, she made no secret of 
what she was doing for ma Indeed, she exultingly 
told him of the aptness of her pupil, of her intention 
to persevere in teaching me, and of the duty which 
the felt it to teach me at least to read Oie Bible. Here 
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arasc the first cloud over mj Baltimore prospects, the 
precursor of drenching rains and chilling blasts. 

^^ Master Hugh was amazed at the simplicity of his 
spouse, and probably for the first time, he unfolded to 
her the true philosophy of slaveryi and the peculiar 
rules necessary to be observed by masters and mis- 
tresses, in the management of their human chattels. 
Mr. Auld promptly forbade the continuance of her in* 
struction ; telling her, in the first place, that the thing 
itself was unlawful ; that it was also unsafe, and could 
only lead to mischief. To use his own words, further, 
he said, ^ If you give a nigger an inch, he will take 
an ell ; he should know nothing but the will of his 
master, and learn to obey it Learning would spoil 
the best nigger in the world ; if you teach that nigger^ 
— speaking of myself— * how to read the Bible, there 
will be no keeping him ; it would forover unfit him 
for the duties of a slave, and as to himself, learning 
would do him no good, but probably a great deal of 
harm — making him disconsolate and unhappy. If 
you learn him now to read, he'lh want to know how 
to write ; and this accomplished, hell be running away 
with himself.' Such was the tenor of Master Hugh's 
oracular exposition of the true philosophy of training 
a human chattel; and it must be confessed that he 
vciy clearly comprehended the nature and the require- 
ments of the relation of master and slava His dis- 
course was the fii'st decidedly anti-slavery lecture to 
which it had been my lot to listen. Mrs. Auld evi- 
dently felt the force of his remarks ; and, like an obe- 
dient wife, began to shape her course in the direction 
indicated by her husband. The effect of his words 
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OH me was neitHer sliglit nor transitory. His iron sen- 
tenceSi cold and harsh, sunk deep into my heart, and 
stirred up not only my feelings into a sort of rebellion, 
but awakened within me a slumbering train of vital 
thought It was a new and special revelation, dispel- 
ling a painful mystery, against which my youthful un- 
derstanding had struggled, and struggled in vain, to 
wit: the white man^s power to perpetuate the enslave- 
ment of the black man. ^V'ery wcU,^ thought I, 
^knowledge unfits a child to be a slave/ I instinct- 
ively assented to the proposition ; and from that mo- 
ment I understood the direct pathway from slavery to 
freedom.*' 

But the desire of learning, once awakened, could not 
t>e hushed, and though Douglass' mistress forcbore his 
teaching, and even became jealously anxious to pre- 
vent his making further progress, he found means to 
continue the instruction. With a spelling-book hid 
away in his bosom, and a few crackers in his pocket, 
he continued to get daily lessons from the street boys 
at intervals when ho went back and forth on errands. 
Sometimes the tuition fee was a cracker, and sometimes 
.the lesson was given in mere boyish good will At 
last he made money enough to buy for himself, secret- 
ly, a reading book, "The Columbian Orator." This 
book was prepared for schools during the liberty-loving 
era succeeding the American revolution, wlicn south- 
.em as well as northern men conspired to reprobate 
ilavery. There consequently young Fred found most 
inspiring documents. There was a long conversation 
between a master and a slave where a slave defended 
Jiimaelf for running away by quoting the language of 
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the Declaration of Independence. Donglass also says 
of this book : 

^^ This, however, was not all the fanaticism which I 
found in this Columbian Orator. ' I met there one of 
Shcridan^s mighty speeches on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, Lord Chatham's speech on the Ameri- 
can war, and speeches by the great William Pitt and 
by Fox These were all choice documents to me^ and 
I read them over and over again, with an interest that 
was ever increasing, because it was ever gaining in 
intelligence; for the more I .read them the better I 
understood them. The reading of these speeches ad- 
ded much to my limited stock of language, and ena- 
bled me to give tongue to many interesting thoughts, 
which had frequently flashed through my soul, and 
died away for want of utterance.** 

All this knowledge and expansion of mind, of 
course produced at first intellectual gloom and mis- 
cry. All the results of learning to read, predicted by 
the master, had come to pass. lie was so morose, so 
changed, that his mistress noticed it, and showered re- 
jfroachcs upon him for his ingratitude. " Poor lady,** 
lie says, " she did not know my trouble and I dared 
not tell her — her abuse felt like the blows of Balaam 
on his poor ass, she did not know that an angel stood 
in the way " 

"My feelings were not the result of any marked cru- 
elty in the treatment I received; they sprung from the 
consideration of my being a slave at all. It was slavery 
— not its mere incidents — that I hated. I had been 
cheated. I saw through the attempt to keep me in 
ignorance ; I saw that slaveholders would have gladly 
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made me believe that they were merely acting nndcr 
the authority of God, in making a dare of mc, and 
in making slaves of others; and I treated them as rob- 
bers and deceivers. The feeding and clothing me well, 
oould not atone for taking my liberty from me/* 

About this time Douglass became deeply awakened 
to religious things, by the prayers and exhortations of 
a pious old colored slave who was a drayman. lie 
could read and his friend could not, but Douglass, now 
newly awakened to spiritual things, read the Bible to 
him, and received comfort from him. lie says^ ^^ He 
fanned my already intense love of knowledge into a 
flame by assuring me that I was to be a useful man in 
the world. TThen I would say to him, how can these 
things be, his simple reply was, Hrust in the Lord? 
When I told him that I was a ^lave for life, he said : 
^ The Lord can make you free, my dear. All things 
are possible with him, only have faith in God. If 
you want your liber^, ask the Lord for it in faith, and 
HE WILL GIVE IT TO Tou.' ** Chccrcfl by this advice, Doug- 
lass began to offer daily and earnest prayers for liberty. 

With reference to this he began to turn his thoughts 
towards acquiring the art of writing. He was em- 
ployed as waiter in a ship yard, and watching the in- 
itial letters by which the carpenters marked the dif- 
ferent parts of the ship, and thus in time acquired a 
large part of the written alphabet This knowledge 
he supplemented by getting one and another boy of 
his acquaintance on one pretence or other, to write 
words or letters on fences or board& THen he surrep- 
titiously copied the examples in his little master's copy- 
book at home, when his mistress was safely out of the 
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house, and finally acquired the dangerous and forbid- 
den gift of writing a fluent, kandsome current hand. 

He had various reverses after this as he grew in age 
and developed in manliness. He was found difficult 
to manage, and changed from hand to hand like a vic- 
ious intractable horse. Once a celebrated negro 
breaker had a Iiand upon him, meaning to break his 
will and reduce him to the condition of a contented 
animal, but the old story of Pegasus in harness came 
to pa.ss. Tlie negro breaker gave him up as a bad 
case, and finally his master made a virtue of necessity, 
and allowed him to hire his own time. The bargain 
was that Douglass should pay him three dollars a week, 
and make his own bargains, find his own tools, board 
and clothe himself. The work was that of caulker in 
a ship ynrd. This, he says, was a hard bargain ; for the 
wear and tear of clothing, the breakage of tools and 
expenses of board made it necessary to earn at least 
six dollai-s a week, to keep even with the world, and 
this per centage to the master lefl him nothing beyond 
a bare living. 

But it was a freeman's experience to be able to come 
and go unwatched, and before long it enabled him to 
mature a plan of escape, and the time at last came 
when he found himself a free colored citizen of New 
Bedford, seeking employment, with the privilege of 
keeping his wages for himself. Here, it was that read- 
ing for the first time the Lady of the Lake, he gave 
himself the name of Douglass, and abandoned for- 
ever the family name of his old slaveholding employer. 
Instead of a lazy thriftless young man to be supported 
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hj his earnings, he took unto himself an aflcctionate 
and thrifty wife, and became a settled family man. 

He describes the seeking for freeman's work as rap- 
turons excitement The thought ^^ I can work, I can 
earn money, I have no master now to rob me of my 
earnings,** was a perfect joyous stimulus whcnerer it 
arose, and he says, *^I sawed wood, dug cellars, shov- 
eled coal, rolled oil casks on the wharves, helped to 
load and unload vessels, worked in <uindle works and 
brass foundries, and thus supported myself for three 
jear& I was, he says, now living in a new world, and 
wide awake to its advantages. I early began to at- 
tend meetings of the colored people, in New Bedford, 
and to take part in them, and was amazed to see 
colored men making speeches, drawing up resolutions, 
and offering them for consideration. '' 

His enthusiasm for self education was constantly stim- 
ulated. He appropriated some of his first earnings to 
subscribing for the Liberator, and was soon afler intro- 
duced to Mr. Garrison. How Garrison appeared to a 
liberated slave may be a picture worth preserving, 
and we give it in Douglass* own word& 

** Seventeen years ago, few men possessed a more 
heavenly countenance than William Lloyd Garrison, 
and few men evinced a more genuine or a more ex- 
alted piety. The Bible was his text book — held sa- 
cred, as the wocd of the Eternal Father — sinless per- 
fection—complete submission to insults and injuries—* 
literal obedience to the injunction, if smitten on one 
ade to turn the other also. Not only was Sunday a 
Sabbath, but all days were Sabbaths, and to be kept 
holy. An sectarism talse and mischievous — ^the regen- 
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eratcd, throughout the world, members of one bodji 
and the Head Jesus Christ Prejudice against color 
was rebellion against God. Of all men beneath the 
sky, the slaves, because most neglected and despised, 
were nearest and dearest to his great heart Those 
ministers who defended slavery from the Bible, were of 
their 'father the devil;* and those churches which 
fcUowshipped slaveholders as Christians, were sjniar 
gogucs of Satan, and our nation was a nation of liar& 
Never loud or noisy — calm and serene as a summer sky, 
and as pure. ^ You are the man, the Moses, raised up 
by God, to deliver his modem Israel from bondage,' 
was the spontaneous feeling of my heart, as I sat away 
back in the hall and listened to his mighty words ; 
mighty in truth — mighty in their simple eoimestnesa** 
From this time the course of Douglass is npward * 
The manifest talents which he possessed, led the friends 
of the Anti-Slavery cause to feel that he could serve it 
better in a literary career than by manual labor. 

In the year 1841, a great anti-slavery convention 
was held at Nantucket, where Frederick Douglass ap- 
peared on the stage and before a great audience re- 
counted his experiences. Mr. Garrison followed him, 
and an immense enthusiasm was excited-— and Doug- 
lass says : ' That night there were at least a thousand 
GaiTisonians in Nantucket^* Afler this the general 
agent of the Anti-Slavery Society came and offered to 
Douglass the position of an agent of that society, with 
a competent support to enable him to lecture through 
the country. Douglass, continually pursuing the work 
of self-education, became an accomplished speaker and 
writer. He visited England, and was^ received with 
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great entliusiasm. The interest excited in him was so 
great that several English friends united and paid the 
sum of one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, for the 
purchase of his liberty. This enabled him to pursue his 
work of lecturer in the United States, to travel unmo- 
lested, and to make himself every way conspicuous 
irithout danger of recapture. 

He settled himself in Rochester, and established an 
Anti-Slavery paper, called Frederick Douglass' Paper, 
which bore a creditable character for literary execu- 
tion, and had a good number of subscriber in Amer- 
ica and England. 

Two of Frederick Douglass^ sons were among the 
£rst to answer to the call for colored troops,. and fought 
liravely in the good cause. Douglass has succeeded in 
rearing an intelligent and cultivated family, and in 
placing himself in the front rank among intelligent" 
and cultivated men. Few orators among us surpass 
liim, and his history from first to last, is a comment on 
the slavery system which speaks for itscl£ 
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ShcriUan a Full-niooded IrUbnuui— Tho Bnnmwaj Bone— CooftitatkHial Fc 
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Beconie« Brignilier— The Kcntnrky Campaijni apihut Brai^ir— ShcrMan Saves 
tlie Uuttlo of IVrrriiviiie— Sarci tho Battle of MurOraetlionH-GcB. Boiwicaaoa 
Siieriiloirtf Fijfhtin;;- Slieriilun at MiMioiiary Uiil(rc— Joins Grant as Chief of 
Cavalry— His Hai<ts arounil Lee— His Camiwign in tlic Valley of Viipini»— 
Ho Moves aiToss and Joins in the Final Opcratioos— Uii Admitthtnitiaa at 
Now Orleans— Grant's Opinion of Shcridaa. 

irAJOR-GnxERAL Pnaip IIexry Sheridan is a fnll- 
bloodcd Irishman by descent^ tbougli American by 
birth. lie "was born in poverty. So large a share of 
American eminent men have been born poor, that it 
might ahnost be said that in our country poverty in 
youth is the first requisite for success in life. 

Slicridnn'H parents, after remaining a few years at 
tlic east, moved to Ohio, whore their son grew up 
with very little schooling, and under the useful neces- 
sity of working for a living. There is a story current 
of his having been put upon a spirited horse when a 
boy of five, by some mischievous mates, and run away 
with to a tavern some miles off. He stuck fast to the 
horse, tliough without saddle or bridle, and without 
size or strength to use them if ho had them. It was 
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by a mere chance that he arrived safe, and when 
lifted off by the qrmpathizing family of the inn, the 
little fellow admitted that he was shaken and sore with 
his ridCi but he added, ^^ 111 be better to-morrow, and 
IhenrU ride back home.^^ The incident is of no great 
importance in itself, bnt it shows that even then the 
boy was already constitutionally destitute of fear. He 
seems to have been made without the peculiar faculty 
which makes people take danger into the account, and 
try to keep at a distance from it The full possession 
of this deficiency (if the phrase is not too direct a 
contradiction in terms,) is quite uncommon. Admiral 
Nelson had it, as was shown, very much in Sheridan's 
own style, in his boyhood. The future victor of Traf- 
algar had strayed away from home, and got lost 
When he had been found and taken home, a relative 
remarked, **I should have thought that fear would 
have kept you from going so far away." "Pear?'* 
said the young gentleman quite innocently; ^*Fear? 
I don't know him I '' He never afterguards made his 
acquaintance, either ; nor, it would seem, has Sheri- 
dan. 

When young Sheridan received his appointment to 
a cadetship at West Point, he was driving a water-cart 
in Zanesville, Ohio. The person who actually pro- 
cored the appointment was Gen. Thomas P. Ritchey, 
member of Congress frt)m Sheridan's district The 
candidate was very young for the appointment, and 
▼ery small of his age, insomuch that his friends con- 
fidered it extremely doubtful whether he would be 
admitted. He was, however, and passied through the 
ngdkr West Point couriBei in the same class with Gen- 
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erals McPhcrson, Scofield, Terrill, Sill and Tyler, and 
with the rebel general Hood, who was so fearfully 
beaten by Thomas at Nashville. His scholarship was 
not pai'ticularly remarkable, and as' is often the case 
with pupils who have no particular want of courage, 
high health and spirits, or of the bodily and mental 
qualities for doing things rather than for thinking 
about it, he experienced various collisions of one and 
another kind, with the strict military discipline of the 
institution. 

lie graduated in June, 1853, and as there was at 
the moment no vacant second lieutenancy, he was given 
a brevet appointment, and sent out in the next autumn 
to Fort Duncan on the Rio Grande, at the western 
edge of Texas, and in the region haunted by two of 
the most ferocious and boldest of the tribes sometimes 
called on the frontier the ^^ horse Indians" — the Apa- 
ches and Camanchcs. 

From this time until the rebellion. Lieutenant Sher- 
idan was serving, not exactly his apprenticeship to his 
trade of war, but what would in Germany be called 
his tvanderjdhre — ^liis years as wandering journeyman. 
It was an eight years of training in hardships and 
dangers more incessant and more extreme than per- 
haps could be crowded into any life except this of the 
American Indian-fighter; and doubtless its wild expe- 
riences did much to develop the bodily and mental 
endurance and the coolness and swifl energy which 
have characterized Sheridan as a commander. 

For two years Sheridan was at Fort Duncan, and 
was then promoted to first lieutenant, transferred to 
the Fourth Regiment, and after some delay in New 
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York waiting for some recruits, he accompanied tlicm 
by sea to the Pacific coast, and immediately on reach- 
ing San Francisco was phiccd in conunuud of the 
escort for a surveybg expedition em[)loyed on a 
branch of the Pacific Railroad. On this duty, and 
afterwards in command of posts or on scouts and ex* 
peditions up and down those remote and wild regions, 
the time passed until the outbreak of the war in 1861. 
In the fights and adventures of this rough life, 
Sheridan's soldierly qualities were often exhibited. 
TVhile at Fort Duncan, being outside the fort with 
two men, the three were surprised by a gang of a 
dozen or more Apaches, whose chief, taking it for 
granted that the three hud surrendered, jumped down 
firom his horse, to tie them up and have them carried 
off As he did so, Sheridan, quick as lightning, sprang 
up in his place, and goaded the wild mustang at full 
speed to the fort On reaching it, he called instantly 
to arms, snatched a pair of pistols, and without dis- 
mounting or waiting to see who followed, wheeled 
and flew back as swiftly as he had coma His two 
men were fighting stoutly for their lives. Sheridan 
dashed up and shot the chief The soldiers, following 
hard after him, charged the savages, and in a moment 
the discomfited Apaches were ridden down, dispersed 
and most of them killed ' 

Daring Sheridan^s stay in Oregon, his commanding 
officer. Major Bains, (afterwards the rebel General 
Baina,) made a campaign against the Yokima Indians, 
in which Sheridan did right good service, and so con- 
spicuously at the affair of the Cascades on the Co- 
Inmbia, April 28, 1856, as to be mentioned in general 
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orders with high praisa The Indians having bee 
subdued, ivcro placed on a tract called the Yokiin 
Reservation, and Slicindan was appointed to comman 
a dctaclimcnt of troops posted among them, to a< 
substantially as their governor. He erected a poi 
called Fort Yamhill, and remained there for two c 
three years, ruling his wild subjects with a good dei 
of success, and being quite popular with them, as we 
as pmised and trusted by his own superiors. An ey< 
witness has told the story of an occurrence at Fort Yan 
hill, a good deal like the aiTair of the Apaches at Foi 
Duncan, and which equally illustrates the swill and v< 
hemcnt courage with which Sheridan always does hi 
6oUlier\s work. One day a quan*el arose in. the cam 
of the Yokimas, outside the fort These tarbulei 
savages have no more self control than so many tiger 
and in a moment their knives were out, and a blood 
battle-royal was opened Sheridan was near enong 
to see that there was a fight, but happened to b 
alone. lie put spurs to his horse, hurried to the fori 
ordered what few soldiers were in sight to folloi 
him, turned, set spurs to his horse again, and dosl 
ed off for the Indian camp at the very top of hi 
speed ; bare headed, sword in hand, without once tool 
wg round to see if he were followed; and he charge 
headlong into the fray, riding through the desperat 
Indian knife-fight as though it were a field of stondinj 
grain. The soldiers felt the powerful magnetism o; 
their leader, just as Shpridan^s soldiers have alway 
felt it ; and, our informant said, every man of then 
drove on, just like his leader, without looking behin< 
to see if anybody followed In they went, strikini 
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right and lefl^ and in a moment or two, they had 
charged once or twice through the fight, and it was 
quelled. 

Sheridan was an efficient manager of these Indians, 
and was popular with them, too. Their wild, keen 
instincts appreciate courage and energy, sense and 
kindness, quite as readily as do civilized men. 

When the rebellion broke out, Sheridan was ordered 
East, and on May 14, 18G1, was commissioned captain 
in the Thirteenth Regular Infantry. He was soon 
aent to Missouri, where his first actual service in the 
war was a term of office as president of a board for 
auditing military daima He was soon, however, sent 
into the field as chief quartermaster and commissary 
nnder Gen. Curtis, and in that capacity served through 
the brilliant and victorious, but terribly severe cam- 
paign in which the desperate battle of Pea Ridge was 
fought At this time his professional ambition was 
not very high, for he observed one day that " he was 
the sixty-fourth captain on the list, and with the chan- 
ces of war might soon be a major.*' 

Sheridan is, however, thoroughly modest, and among 
ladies is— or was— even excessively bashful There 
is an amnsmg story on this point about this very cam- 
paign. It is, that Sheridan, too bashful to seek for 
hiinself the company of a certain young lady near 
Springfidd, used to furnish a horse and carriage to a 
smart young derk of his, conditionally that the s(ud 
derk diould take the young lady out to drive and en- 
tertain her — ^very much as Captain Miles Standish is 
said to have once deputed John Alden on a similar 
CRind The derk did so, while Captain Sheridan 
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stood in the door and experienced ^ shy delight in 
seeing how well the substitute did duty. No end is 
known for this stoiy— ezcepti indeed) that Captain 
Sheridan did not many the lady. 

There are on record' some reminiscences of Sheri* 
dan^s character as an officer in this campaign, which 
paint him in a very agreeable light, as at once ener- 
getic and thorough in duty, and kindly in feeUng and 
manner. It was a fellow-ofBcer who thus wrote : 

^^Thc enlisted men on duty at headquartersi or in 
his own bureau, remember him kindly. Not a clerk 
or orderly but treasures some act of kindness done by 
Captain Sheridan. Never forgetting, nor allowing 
others to forget, the respect due to him and his posi- 
tion, he was yet the most approachable officer at head- 
quarters. His knowledge of the regulations and oos- 
toms of the army, and of all professional minntias, 
were ever at the disposal of any proper inquirer. 
Private soldiers are seldom allowed to carry away as 
})leasant and kindly recollections of a superior as those 
with which Captain Sheridan endowed us. * * * 
No man has risen more rapidly with less jealousy, if 
the feelings entertained by his old associates of the 
Army of the Southwest arc any criterion." 

Sheridan^s next service was as General Ilalleck^s 
chief quartermaster in the Corinth campaign. Hallcck 
seems to have thought vcxy well of Sheridan from the 
first, though apparently rather as a trustworthy organ- 
izer and manager, than as such a military son of thun- 
der as he has turned out to be. After a time the na- 
ture of the war in those parts occasioned a great de- 
mand for cavalry officers, and Sheridan being pitched 
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upon for one, was on ilay 27, 1862, commissioned 
colonel of the 2d Michigan Cavalry, and was at once 
sent into the field to help impede the retreat of the 
rebels when thej should evacuate CorintL 

In this and other similar work of that campaign, Sher- * 
idan became at once known to the army and to his su- 
]>erioT8 as a splendid officer, and from that time forward 
be rose and rose, up to the very last scene of the Vir* 
ginia campaign, where he wielded the troops that 
struck the most telling of the final blows against Lee. 

His first important service was to take part in Elli- 
otts Booncville expedition. In June he had a cavalry 
combat with the butcher Forrest, and beat him, and' 
was made acting brigadier. In July, having two rcg* 
iments with him, he was attacked by the rebel Chal- 
mers with six thousand men. Sheridan^s position was 
strong enough, but ho saw that ho would sliorlly bo 
surrounded and starved out by mere weight of num- 
bers. So he contrived a neat and eficctive surprise ; 
xisky, it is true ; but it is exactly the character of an 
able commander to take risks at the right time, ami 
not lose. Sheridan sent round to the enemy's rear, by 
a long detour, a force of about ninety troopers, with 
instructions to fall on at a given time, when ho would 
attadc in concert with them. This was done; the 
bold squad fired so fSstst from their repeating carbines 
that the rebels, startled and perplexed, could not esti- 
mate on the probable number attacking them, and 
were thrown into confusion. At this moment, Sheri- 
dan charged in front with his whole force, and in his 
own manner, and Chalmers' men, instantly breaking, 
fled in total ront^ and were pursued twenty miles, leav- 
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ing the whole road strewn with weaponSi accoutre- 
ments and baggage thrown awajr in their flight Gen* 
cral Grant, at this time Sheridan^s department ooni* 
mander, reported in strong commendation of Sheri: 
dan's conduct in this affair, and asked a brigadier^s 
commission for him, which v^ns accordingly given, 
dated July 15 th, the day of Chalmers* first attack. 
Sheridan seems to like to be attacked. He is sore of 
himself and of his men, conscious of his own coolnessi 
view of the field, recognition of the ^* critical five sec- 
onds, ** and promptness in moving, and he prepares a 
rctuni stroke apparently quite as gladly as he admin- 
istors a first assault 

When, in the summer of 18G2, General Bragg ad« 
vanced by a line far east of the Union forces in the 
valley of the Mississippi, with the idea of reaching 
tlio Ohio, and carrying the war into the North, Grant 
sent Sheridan to Buell, commanding in Kentucky, who 
gave him a division and placed him in command of 
Louisville. Here Sheridan in one night completed a 
tolerable line of defence, and waited with confidence 
for an attack, but Bragg never got so far. On Bragg's 
retreat was fought the battle of Perrysville, which 
was given by the rebel leader to gain time for his 
trains to escape from the rapid pursuit of the Union 
army. In this battle, Sheridan with his division held 
the key of the Union position, repulsed several des- 
perate assaults, and twice, charging in his turn, drove 
the rebels from their positions before him. His divi- 
sion lost heavily, but he inflicted heavier losses on the 
rebels, and his prompt tactics and keen fighting saved 
the Union army from defeat 

26 
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In the terrible fight of Stone River, or Murfrecfs* 
l>oro\ Sheridan^s part, instead of being merely credit- 
able or handsome, was glorious and decisive. But for 
him, that great battle would have been a tremendous 
defeat How desperate the need of the crisis that 
Sheridan met there, and how well he met it, may 
somewhat appear from the tertns used by the best his* 
torian thus far of that battle, in prefacing the detailed 
account which he gives of the fighting of Sheridan 
and his men. Mr. Swinton says : 

"The difference between troojis is great; the differ- 
ence between officers is immensely greater. While 
the two right diinsions of McCook were being assailed 
and brushed away, an equal hostile pressure fell upon 
his left division (Sheridan^s). But here a quite other 
result attended the enemy's efforts ; for not only were 
the direct attacks repulsed with great slaughter, but 
when the flank of the division was uncovered by the 
withdrawal of the troops on its right, its commander 
effecting a skilful change of front, threw his men into 
position at right angles with his former line, and hav- 
ing thus made for himself a new flank, buffeted with 
snch determined vigor and such rapid turns of offence, 
that for two hours he held the Confederates at bay — 
hours precious^ pricefess^ wrenched froni fate and an 
extiltant ff^e hy the skill and courage of this officer^ and 
bought by the blood of his valiant men. This officer 
was Brigadier-General P. H. Sheridan." 

Few fights were ever more splendidly soUlicrly than 
this of Sheridan'a TTe cannot detail it ; but when 
left with his flank totally uncovered, and where he 
would have been perfectly justified in retreating, he 
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changed front under fire — ^the most difficult of all mil- 
itary manoeuvres, repulsed the triumphant enemy four 
times, held his ground until all three of his brigade 
commanders were shot ; fought until all his ammuni- 
tion was gone, und no moi*e to be hod ; then took to 
charging with the cold steel; and when at last he had 
to retreat, he brought off in good order the force that 
was left, "with compact ranks and empty cartridge 
boxes," liaving lost -seventeen hundred and ninety-dx 
brave men, and having gained the time which saved 
the battle ; and^ reporting to Rosecrans, he said with 
sorrow, "Here is all that are left" The hot blooded 
Rousseau, who had been sent with his reserves into the 
dark, close cedar thickets where Slieridan was fighting, 
described the scene in words that enable the imagina- 
tion to conceive what must have been the reality of 
whicli a soldier spoke thus: 

'*I know it was hell in there before I got in,<but I 
was convinced of it when I saw Pliil Sheridan, with 
hat in one liand and sword in the other, fighting as if 
lie were the devil incarnate, or had a fresh indulgence 
from Fatlicr Tracy every five minutes." 

Father Tracy was Rosecrans' chaplain — Rosecrans 
and Sheridan both being Catholics. It may be added 
that those who know Sheridan's battle manners, may 
perhaps suspect that he needed indulgence for some 
offence in words as well as deeds. Gen. Sheridan was 
made major-general for his services at 3iIurfreesboro\ 

We cannot do more than hastily sum up the later 
and even more brilliant portion of Sheridan's splendid 
career ; and indeed it is so much better known that 
the task is the less needful. Sheridan was active and 
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useful daring Rosecrans* advance on Chattanooga. At 
the defeat of Chickamauga, his services were so con- 
spicuous in making the best of a bad matter,, that 
Rosccrnns in his report, ^^ commended him to his couu- 
try.'' 

Grant now succeeded Rosecrans, and gained the 
battle of Chattanooga, Monday, Nov. 23, 1863. In 
the storming of Missionary Ridge, which was the ecu- 
tml glor}' of that fight, Sheridan and his men bore a 
conspicuous part When Grant was made Lieutenant 
General, he quickly ordered Sheridnn to report at 
Washington. Sheridan went, not knowing whether 
for praise or blame, and was placed in command of all 
the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac When 
Grant crossed the Rapidan, and began that bloody 
and toilsome, but shattering and finally decisive series 
of movements which ended with the surrender of the 
Rebellion, Sheridan and his horsemen were employed 
in reconnoitering and guarding trains, ilay 9lh, he 
set out on a raid around the rear of Lee's army, in 
which he cut up communications, destroyed supplies, 
and rescued prisoners ; beat the rebel cavalry, killing 
its leader, J. R B. Stuart; penetrated within two 
miles of Richmond, thoroughly frightening the rebel 
capital ; extricated his force from a very difficult posi- 
tion on the Chickahominy, by his peculiar style of 
swift manoeuvre and furious fighting; and came safe 
through at last to BuUer^s headquarters. 

On another similar expedition in June, he severely 
damaged the rebel routes of supply to Richmond from 
the north and west ; and for some time after that, his 
cavalxy were overrunning the country south of Peters- 
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burg and RicIimoDd, while Grant was establishing him- 
self in the lines before Petersburg. 

Sheridan's great historie campaign in the Valley of 
Virginia was the crowning glory of his splendid career 
in the war; a career perlmps more brilHaut .with the 
gleams of battles than that of any other commander. 
This fatal valley had from the very beginning of the 
war been the opprobrium of the Union armies. From it 
came General Johnston and those forces that reinforc* 
cd Beauregard at Bull Run^ and turned that hnp-haz- 
ard fight into a victory for the rebels. Through it^ 
alternating with the ground east of the Blue Ridge, 
the rebels moved backward and forward, as they 
chose, like a checker-player in the "whip-row." In 
it, one Union commander after another had been de- 
feated and made to look ridiculous ; and it was the 
road along which ever)' invasion of the North, east of 
the mountains, was laid out, as a matter of course. 

Sheridan turned this den of disgraces into a theatre 
all ablaze with victories. He was appointed to the 
command Aug. 7, 1864; for six or seven weeks simply 
covered the harvests from the rebel foragers ; during 
September was at last given leave by Grant to deliver 
battle ; September 19 th, defeated Early at Winchester; 
September 22d, defeated him again at Fisher's Hill, 
whither he had retreated ; and when the rebel com- 
mander retreated again to the far southern passes of 
the Blue Ridge, Sheridan laid the southern part of'the 
valley thoroughly waste, to prevent the enemy fix>m 
finding support in it; on the 19th of October, after 
his army had been surprised by the persevering Early, 
defeated, and driven in disorder five mileS| Sheridan 
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faced it about, and turned the defeat into the most 
dramatic, brilliant and famous of all his victories. 

In February of the following year, Sheridan took a 
place in that vast ring of bayonets and sabres with 
irhich Grant sought to envelop the remaining armies 
of the rebellion. On the 27th of that month, he 
moved rapidly up the valley of his victories, ran over 
what was left of Early's force, smashed it and captured 
two-thirds of it almost witliout stopping, then crossed 
the Ridge, destroyed the James river canal, and break- 
ing up railroads and bridges as lie went, rode across 
the country to White Ilouse, and thence once more 
joined Grant below Petersburg. Last of all, in the 
final campaign from March 29th to Lee's surrender on 
April 9th, Sheridan -and his troops were the strong 
left hand of Grant in all those operations ; thrust fur- 
thest out around Lee, feeling and feeling after him, 
clutching him whenever there was a chance, crushing 
him like a vice at ever}' grasp, and throttling him with 
relentless force, until the very power of further resist- 
ance was gone, and that proposed charge of Sheri- 
dan's which was stopped by Lee's flag of tnice, would 
really have been made upon an almost helpless and 
disorganized mass of starving, worn-out soldiers and 
disordered wagon-traina 

General Sheridan's administration as military gov- 
ernor at New Orleans, was a surprise to his friends, 
firom its exhibition of broad and high administrative 
qualities Tet there is much that is alike in the abili- 
ties of a good general and a good ruler. Gen. Grant 
is a very wise judge of men, and his brief and char- 
•eteristio record of his estimate of Sheridan might 
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have justified hopes equal to the actual result To 
any one remembering also his early days of authority 
over the Yokimas in Oregon, it would doubtless have 
done so ; for a Yokima community and the commanity 
of an ^^unreconstructed'' southern rebel city are a 
good deal alike in many things. What Grant said of 
Sheridan was ^ follows, and was sent to Secretary 
Stanton just after Cedar Creek, and a little while before 
Sheridan's appointment as Major-Gencral in the Rega* 
lar Ai*my, in place of McClcUan, resigned : 

*• City Point, Thursday, Oct 20, 8 p. m. 

Hon. E. 3il. Stanton, etc. : 

I had a salute of one hundred guns from each of the 
armies here fired in honor of Sheridan's last victory. 
Turning wlmt bid fair to be a disaster into a glorious 
victory, stamps Sheridan wliat I alvoays thought him^ 
one of the ablest of generals. 

U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-GeneraL*' 

The extraordinary series of popular ovations which 
have attended Sheridan's recent tour through part of 
the North, liave proved that he is profoundly admired, 
honored and loved by all good citizens ; and unless we 
except Grant, probably Sheridan is the most popular 
— and deservedly the most popular — of all the com- 
manders in the war. Such a popularity, and won not 
by words but by deeds, is an enviable possession. 

Upon Gen. Grant's election to the presidency in 
1868, his former position as general of the armies of 
the United States — a position only acceded to Wash- 
ington in the whole line of American military heroes — 
became vacant, and Congress chose to the honored 
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place that gallant soldier and strategist, General Wm. 
T. Sherman, whose glorious ^^ march to the sea *' will 
live for all time in the annals of history ; and having 
thus promoted Sherman, the brave Phil. Sheridan was 
raised from a Major General to the grade of Lieuten- 
ant General 

The most of Sheridan^s time since his promotion, 
and indeed since the war, has been spent in the bor- * 
der territory of the West, where he has had a very 
important commission in looking after the Indian trea- 
ties and in carrying out the humane policy of the ad- 
ministration in its treatment of the roaming tribes in- ' 
liabiting the reservationa He has shown himself as 
wise in that field as he was brave and skilful in the 
longh conflicts of the war. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WILLIAM T. SHEBMAK. 

* 

The Rcfttlt of EtitMn lUood and Wettem Devdopiimti—Lliicolat Oma^ 
ChaM and Shcmuui Spedmeoi of it— The Sbennin Familj Chancier— Hoa. 
Thomae Ewing adoptt Shenaaii— Chacacter of UieBof— Ha Erneia Vfm 
Puiut— IIm i'bcttliar Tmiu 8howiug thui Early— How he Ticalod hie ^^Flch" 
-^UU Karly MUitary Scnrke— HIi Appcaimnce as Hat LieateBant->Maifiii 
abd Kcfigna— Danker at 8an Fimndico— Superintendent of T.ft»ufnig ^Qifitij 
Academy— Ilia KoUe Letter Reaiguing the Snperiaiendency— H^ Fonmcb a 
Givat War — Cameron and Lincoln ThinlL not— Sherman at Ball Ron— A 
Gpea to Kentucky— Wantt Two Hundred Thousand Troops— The Falsa B^ 
port of his Insanity— Joins Grant; His Senrioes at Shilob— Scnriees in the 
Vicksbuig Campaiyna— Endttiance of Sherman and his Army— Shctmaa'a «^ 
timate of Grant— How to lira on tfie enemy— Prepares to mova Upmb Adaata— ' 
The Great Mairh— His Courtesy to the Colored Ftopla— His Fonafght fai War 
— Slicrman on Offica-'HokUng. 

Many men of a vciy lofty grade of power and ex* 
ccllcncc haTo arisen in our country, among a class who 
may Be described as of Eastern blood but Western de* 
velopment They have themselves been bom at the 
East, or else their parents had either lived there or 
had been trained in the ways of the East Then, 
growing up in the freer atmosphere, the more sponta- 
neous life, the larger scale of being, of the West, thej 
have as it were, themselves enlarged in mind, and have 
seemingly become better fitted to cope with vast exe- 
cutive problenxs. Thus, President Lincoln was of 
Eastern Quaker blood ; General Grant, of Connecticut 
blood; Secretary Chase, of New Hampshire blood; 
General Slierman, of Connecticut blood; but they 
were all either of Western birth or else trained up in 
Western habits of thought, sentiment and action. The 
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West 18 larger, stronger, freer, than the East, and it 
affords a better opportunity for great, spontaneous and 
powerful men. 

Perhaps no family in the whole United States was 
better adapted to supply first-class men by this pro- 
cess than Uie Shermans\ For generations they have 
been of strong, practical, thoughtful minds, employed 
in the highest occupations, laborious and eflicicnt in 
action, pure and lofly in moral tone and character. 
Soger Minot Sherman, the Revolutionary statesman, 
was of this stock, though not in the same direct line 
with the General General Sherman^s grandfather, 
Hon. Taylor Sherman, was long a judge in Connecti- 
cut, and his father, lion. Charles K Sherman, was also 
a judge, having occupied the bench of the Superior 
Court of Ohio during the last six years of his life. Ue 
died in 1829, leaving his widow in narrow circum- 
fitanoeSi with eleven children. Of these, Charles T. 
Sherman, the eldest, has since been a successful law- 
yer at Washington ; William Tecumseh, the. General, 
was the sixth, and John, the energetic, loyal and useful 
Senator from Ohio, the seventh. The name of Tecum- 
aeh was given in consequence of Judge Sherman^s ad- 
miration of the noble qualities of that famous chief 

Thomas Ewing, the eminent Whig politician, speak- 
er and statesman, had been an intimate personal friend 
of Judge Sherman, and when the boy, in those days 
commonly called by the unlovely nickname of '^Cump,** 
£rom his Indian name of Tecumseh, was about nine 
years old, Mr. Ewing kindly adopted him and as- 
sumed the entire charge of his support and education. 
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£{r. Ewing) in speaking to one of General Sherman* 
biographers of bis character as a boy, described him a 
not particularly noticeable otherwise than as a goo^ 
scholar and a steady, honest, intelligent fellow. H< 
said that he ^^ never knew so young a boy who wonl^ 
do an errand so promptly and correctly as he did 
He was transparently honest, faithful, and reliable 
Studious and correct in his habits, his progress in edn 
cation was steady and substantial** 

III 1836, Mr. Ewing was a member of Oongres 
from Ohio, and having the right to nominate a cade 
at West Point, he offered the appointment to his adopt 
ed son, who gladly accepted it, and went successfnlli 
through the coui-se of study, graduating in 1840. I 
is a good illustration of the wholesome stringency o 
the discipline there, that Sherman*s class was a hon 
dred and forty strong when it entered, but only forty 
two were led to graduate. The rest hod fainted bj 
the way for lack of knowledge or energy, or had beei 
dismissed for some fault In this " Gideon*s band ** oi 
forty-two, Sherman stood sixth. A short extract fron 
one of his letters while a cadet shows a curious speci 
men of the same mixture of peremptory sternness iz 
exacting duties and substantial kindness to those whc 
deserved it hiU no others^ which have so often beet 
noted in him since. He writes about the freshmax 
who was according to custom under his particulai 
charge, by the local appellation of a *^ pleb,*^ as fol 
lows : 

" As to lording it over the plobs, ♦ ♦ ♦ I had 
only one, whom I made, of course, tend to a plebV 
duty, such as bringing water, policing the tent| dean* 
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ing mj gun and accoutrements and the like, and re- 
paid in the usual and cheap coin — advice ; and since 
we have commenced studying, I make him hone {t e. 
study,) and explain to him the difficult ports of alge- 
bra and the French grammar, since he is a good one 
anda^fine fellow; but should he not cany himself 
straight I should have him found (t. &, rejected at ex- 
amination) in January and sent off, that being the 
usual way in such cases, and then take his bed, table 
and chair, to pay for the Christmas spree." It is evi- 
dent that while he was well enough satisfied to help 
his "fine fellow,** he would not have cried much while 
he saw him turned away if for sufficient cause, or when 
he proceeded to confiscate his scanty furniture. 

Sherman was commissioned at graduating, Second 
laeutenant in the third U. S. Artillery ; in November 
1841 joined his company at Fort Pierce, iu East Flor- 
ida; in January 1842 became First Lieutenant, and 
served successfully at different points in Florida, at 
Fort Morgan on Mobile Point, Fort Moultrie in Charles- 
ton Harbor, and other posts in the South, for some 
yean During this time the natural elevation of his 
character saved him from the frivolous or shameful in- 
dulgences too often fallen into by officers on garrison 
duty; he read and studied works on his profession, 
acquainted himself with the common law, and amused 
himself with petting birds and beasts, fishing, hunting 
and occasionally with visiting. 

Wben the Mexican War broke out he wsis at first 
sent on recruiting duty, but he quickly set to work to 
beg for active service, and on June 29, 1846, he at last 
Deoeired an order to join his company at New Toric, 
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on the way to California^ to meet Kearny's expedition 
across the plains. He set out the very next day, with* 
out waiting to visit even Miss Ewing, his guardian's 
daughter, to whom he was engaged, and sailed with 
his company in the storeship Lexington, under the 
comniaud of Lieut Theodorus Bailey, now Rear-Ad. 
miral. General Ord and General nalleck were fellow 
lieutenants with Sherman, and sailed with him. An so- 
count written by a shipmate during this voyage, thus 
describes Sherman : 

^' The first lieutenant was a tall, spare man, appa^ 
eutly about thirty years of age, with sandy hair and 
whiskers, and a reddish complexion. Grave in his 
demeanor, erect and soldierly in his bearing, lie was 
especially noticeable for the faded and threadbare ap- 
pearance of his uniform. * * * He was charao- 
terized at this time by entire devotion to his profession 
in all its details. Ills care for both the comfort and 
discipline of his men was constant and unwearied.'' 

His California campaigns were notveryadventurousi 
but he became reputed an excellent business officer 
in his staff appointment as assistant adjutant-general 
Returning in 1850, he married Miss Ewing, May 1st, 
of that year. In September he was made a commis- 
sary of subsistence with the rank of Captain ; in March 
1851, was commissioned brevet Captain, *^for merito- 
rious services in California,^' and in September 1853, 
seeing no prospects in the army that satisfied him, he 
resigned, and became manager of Lucas, Miner k Go's 
branch banking house at San Francisco. 

It is probable that the superin tendency of the Lou* 
isiana State Military Academy, which with a salary of 
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$5,000 was offered to him and accepted in 18G0, was 
intended to secnre his own co-operation in case of se. 
cesaon, or at least his services in training southern of- 
ficers Bat his term of office was not long ; although 
as has been sarcastically observed, *^ since then, he has 
bad the opportunity to still further educate his former 
pnpils.^ He had not been in his new post a half year, 
when, foreseeing the necessary result of the counsels 
of the South, and not waiting for the overt act which 
almost all other good citizens needed to open their 
eyes, he decided upon his course, and wrote to Gover- 
nor Moore a letter which has been often printed, but 
which cannot be too often printed ; a noble and sim- 
ple avowal of patriotic principle and duty. It was as 
foUows: 

January 8, 1861. 
^Governor Thomas 0. Moore, Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 
^Sm: — As I occupy a ^Ko^i-military position under 
this State, I deem it proper to acquaint you that I ac- 
cepted such position when Louisiana wns a State in 
the Union, and when the motto of the seminary was 
inserted in marble over the main door, * By the liber- 
ality of th^ General Government of the United States. 
The Union : Eato Perjpetua.^ 

** Recent events foreshadow a great change, and it 
becomes all men to choose. If Louisiana withdraws 
fix>m the Federal Union, I pref(^ to maintain my alle- 
giance to the old Constitution as long as a fragment of 
it sorvives; and my longer stay here would be wrong 
in every sense of the word. In that event, I beg you 
win send or appoint some authorized agent to take 
charge of the arms and munitions of war here belong- 
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ing to the State, or direct mo what disposition . should 
be made of them. 

** And furthermore, as President of the Board of Su- 
pervisors, I beg you to take immediate steps to relioTe 
me OS superintendent the moment the State determines 
to secede ; for on no earthly account will I do any act, 
or think any thought, hostile to or in defiance of the 
old Government of the United States. 

With great respect, &a, 
(Signed,) W. T. SHERMAN.*' 

The rebels had lost their general His resignation 
was at once accepted, and Sherman went to St Louis, 
where he had lefl his family, and impatient of idleness, 
became superintendent of a street railroad company, 
and so remained until after the surrender of Sumter. 

Ho now went to Washington and offered his services 
to Government. Secretary Cameron replied, "The 
ebullition of feeling will soon subside ; we shall not 
need many troops." Jfr. Lincoln replied, " We shall 
not need many men like you ; the stonn will soon blow 
over." In short, Sherman could not make anybody 
believe him, and he experienced a good deal of the 
disagreeable fate of prophets of evil ; and not for the 
last time either. But he was totally unmoved in his 
conviction ; he refused to have any thing to do with 
raising three-months' men, saying, ** You might as well 
attempt to put out the flames of a burning house with 
a squirt-gun ;" and he still vainly urged the govern- 
ment with all his might to fling the whole military 
power of the country at once upon the rebellion and 
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crush the beginning of it When, however, the reg- 
ular army was enlarged, Sherman applied for a com- 
mand in the new force, and Gen. McDowell readily 
procured him a commission as Colonel of the 13 th 
Begular Infantry, and in the meanwhile, the regiment . 
not being yet raised, he served as brigadier in the bat- 
tle of Bnll Run, under Gen. Tyler, commanding a di- 
Tifflon. 

In this defeat, Sherman and his brigade did very 
creditably. His promptitude in going into action, and 
his good fighting, were of great use in gaining the 
advantages of the beginning of the battle ; he did 
not retreat until ordered to do so, and retired in com- 
paratively good order. He used his natural freedom 
and plainness of speech in observing upon the conduct 
of his own officers and men during the battle, and made 
enemies thereby ; but he had so clearly shown himself 
a good and ready soldier, that when his brother the 
Senator and the Ohio delegation urged his aj^pointment 
as brigadier-general of volunteers it was soon given 
him, and after remaining in the Army of the Potomac 
until September, 1861, he was sent to Kentucky, as 
second in command under Gen. Anderson, commanding 
the department A month afterwards, Andcrson^s 
liealth having broken down, Sherman succeeded him. 

In a few days, Mr. Secretary Cameron, and Adju- 
tant-General Lorenzo Thomas, came to Louisville, in a 
liuny to have the new department commander beat 
the rebels and secure Kentucky to the Union. Sher- 
man knew war, almost intuitively ; he knew the re- 
aources and the spirit of the rebels, and the military 
diaracteristics of Kentucky, and of Tennessee behind 
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it "How many troops," asked the Secretary of War^ 
" do you require in your department ?" " Sixty thoa« 
sand,'' answered Sherman, ^^to drive the enemy out of 
Kentucky ; two hundred thousand to finish the war in 
this section/' This seems to have struck the two in- 
quirers as sheer nonsense ; and in the adjutant-gene- 
ral's report, which — ^as if to help the rebels to as full 
information as possible — ^was at once printed in all the 
newspapers, with full particulars of the state of the 
armies at the west, Sherman's estimate was barely an- 
nounced, without explanation or comment All those 
persons who understood less of war than Sherman, 
now at once set him down for a man of no sense or 
judgment A disreputable newspaper correspondent^ 
enraged at Sherman for some reason, seized the oppor- 
tunity to set afloat a story that Sherman was actuaDy 
crazy, and the lie was really believed by multitudes all 
over the United States. The war-prophet was misun- 
derstood and despised again, even more remarkably 
than when lie foretold a long war, before Bull Run. 
Sherman's oflicial superiors so far sympathised with 
this clamor as to supersede him by Gen. Buell, and to 
send him to Gen. Ilalleck, who had faith enough left 
in him to put him in charge of the recruiting rendes- 
vous at Benton Barracks, St Louis. 

Here he remained, hard at work on mere details, all 
winter. When Grant, having taken Fort Henry, came 
down the Tennessee, and tuniing about, ascended the 
Cumberland, to attack Donelson, Gen. Sherman was 
ordered to Paducah, to superintend the sending for- 
ward of supplies and reinforcements, a duty which h^ 
performed with so much speed and efficiency, that 

27 
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GexL Grant reported Iiixnself ^^greatlj indebted for his 
promptness^'* 

After Donelson, Sherman was appointed to the fifth 
of the six divisions in which Grant organized the 
army with which he advanced hy Nashville to Shiloh ; 
the greenest of all the divisions, no part of it having 
been imder fire, or even nndcr military discipline. At 
the battle of Shiloh, Sherman's troops, with the mag- 
nificent inborn courage of the western men, green as 
they were, fought like veterans ; and his and McCler« 
Band's divisions were the only part of Grant's army 
that at all held their ground, and even this was only 
done after twice falling back to new positions, in con- 
sequence of the giving way of troops on cither hand. 
It was with Sherman that Grant agreed, before ho 
Imew of the close approach of reinforcements, to at- 
tack in the morning ; and after the disappointed Beau- 
regard had retreated next day, it was Sherman who 
moved his division in pursuit ; although the exhausted 
and disorganized condition of the troops prevented 
continuing the pursuit He was severely wounded by 
a bullet through the left hand on the first day of the 
fight; bandaged the wound and kept on fighting; 
was wounded again the next day, and had three 
horses shot under him, but rode out the battle on the 
fourth. Though the very first battle in which he had 
held an independent command — for it was to a great 
degree such — so thoroughly was he master of the 
^profession in all its details," to which he had seemed 
80 devoted when a lieutenant on shipboard, that he 
aeems to have found no embarrassment in using all 
the resources which any commander could have em« 
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ployed in Iiis place. Halleck, a man sparing of com- 
pliments, in asking that Sherman should be made 
major-general of volunteers, said: ^^It is the nnanim* 
ous opinion here that Brigadier-General W. T. Sher- 
man saved the fortunes of the day on the 6th, and 
contributed largely to the glorious victory of the 7tL^ 

And General Grant, whose noble friendship with 
Sherman, beginning about this time, has continned 
unbroken ever since, spoke subsequently in still more 
decided and generous terms, when asking for ShermaSi 
a commission as brigadier in the regular service. He 
wrote to the War Dejmrtment : 

^' At the battle of Shiloh, on the first day, he held, 
with raw troops, the key point of the landing. It is 
no disparagement to any other officer to say, that I 
do not believe there was another division commander 
on the field who had the skill and experience to have 
done it To his individual efforts I am indebted for 
the success of that battle.'* 

During the following operations against and 
around Corinth, Sherman and his division did 
most excellent service. He had now received his 
commission as a major-general of volunteers. When 
Grant became commander of the Department of the 
Tennessee, in July, 1862, at the time of Halleck's ap- 
pointment as general-in-chief, he placed Sherman in 
command of the bitterly and perseveringly rebel city 
of Memphis, which Sherman governed sternly, shrewd- 
ly, thoroughly and well, under the laws of war, until 
autumn. 

In Grant's first attempt against Yicksburg, Sher* 
man's attack by Chickasaw Blufis, was an important 
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part of the plan. It failed, because the other parts — 
Grant^s march in consequence of the surrender of 
Holly Springs^ and Banks' movement from New Or* 
leans for other reasons— did not succeed ; but Grant, 
in aftenrards examining the gi'ound, said that Sher- 
man's arrangement was *^ admirable.'' 

The capture of the strong rebel fort at Arkansas 
Po6t| January ll, 1863, was a suggestion of General 
Sherman's, who commanded the land force which car- 
ried the fort, after one day's fire, with the hearty help 
of Admiral Porter's fleet 

In Grant's successive attempts against Yicksburg, 
Sherman was an indefatigable and most eilicicut help- 
er. In the final move across the river south of the 
place, Sherman co-operated by amusing the enemy 
with a false attack at Haines' Bluff, which was kept 
up with great ostentation during two days, a large 
rebel force being thus detained from going down the 
river to oppose Grant's crossing there. In the series 
of marches and battles that cut off Johnston from 
Pembertpn, destroyed the military unportance for the 
time bemg of the city of Jackson, and drove Pember- 
ton into the lines of Yicksburg ; and during the siege, 
in effectually preventing any chance of relief from 
Johnston, Sherman's services were constant and val- 
uable. Instantly upon the surrender, he moved his 
army corps against Jackson, where Johnston had hal^ 
ed, and by way of finish to the campaign, drove him 
ont| and Uioroughly broke up the railroad lines meet- 
ing there. We quote again Grant's frank acknowledg- 
ment of the services of his great lieutenant : 
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*^ The siege of Yicksburg and last capture of JTockson 
and dispersion of Johnston^sarmj entitle Gen. Sherman 
to more credit than generally falls to the lot of one man 
to earn. His demonstration at Haines' Bluff, * * * his 
rapid marches to join the army afterwards ; his man* 
agenicnt at Jackson, Mississippi, in the first attack ; 
his almost unequaled march from Jackson to Bridge- 
port, and passage of Black Hirer ; his securing Wal- 
nut Hills on the 18 th of Maj, attest his great merit as 
a soldier." 

General Sherman's^ commission as brigadier in the 
regular army, dated July 4, 1863, the day of the fall 
of Yicksburg, reached him August 14th, following; 
and we quote a passage of his letter to General Grant 
on the occasion, for the pleasant purpose of recording 
it near Grant^s expressions of obligation to Sherman : 

^^ I had the satisfaction to receive last night the ap- 
pointment as brigadier-general in the regular army, 
witli a letter from General Ilalleck, vciy friendly and 
coniplinientary in its terms. I know that I owe this to 
your Aivor, and beg to acknowledge i and add, that I 
value the coniniission far less than the fact that this 
will associate my name with yours and McPherson^s in 
opening the Mississippi, an achievement the import- 
ance of which cannot be over-estimated 

**I beg to assure you of my deep personal at- 
tachment, and to express the hope that the chances 
of war will leave me to serve near and under you till 
the dawn of that peace for which we are contending, 
with the only purpose that it shall be honorable and 
lasting." 
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Bosecrans was defeated at Chickamauga by Bragg, 
Sept 19th and 20th, 1863. On this, Grant was placed 
in command of the whole Military Division of the 
IGssissippi, and Sherman nnder him over the Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee. He was at once set to march 
his troops four hundred miles across to Grant at Chat- 
tanooga; accomplished it with wonderful energy, 
skill and speed ; commanded Grant^s lefl at the battle 
of Chattanooga, beginning the fight, and sustaining and 
drawing the rebel attacks until their center was weaken- 
ed enough to enable the Union center under Thomas 
to storm Missionary Ridge, and win the battle. Afler 
the victory and the enemy^s pursuit, Shcrman^s force 
was sent straightway northward a further hundred 
milesi to relieve Bumside, now perilously beset in 
Enoxville. Colonel Bowman thus powerfully states 
the task which this energetic and enduring commander 
and army performed : 

^A large part of Sherman's command had marched 
from Memphis, had 'gone into battle immediately on 
arriving at Chattanooga, and had had no rest since. 
In the late campaign officers and men had carried no 
luggage and provisions. * The week before, they had 
left their camps, on the right bank of the Tennessee, 
with only two days* rations, without a change of clo- 
thing, stripped for the fight, each officer and man, 
from the commanding general down, having but a 
angle blanket or overcoat They had now no provi- 
sons save what had been gathered by the road, and 
were ill supplied for such a march. Moreover, the 
weather was intensely cold But twelve thousand of 
their fellow-soldiers were beleaguered in a mountain 
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town eighty-four miles distant; they needed relief^ 
and must have it in three days^ This was enough. 
Without a murmuri without waiting for anything, the 
Army of the Tennessee directed its course upon Knox- 
villc." 

This vigorous forced march was entirely Akccessful ; 
Longstrcet, after one violent and vain assault against 
Burnsidc's works, fled eastward into Virginiai and 
Sherman, returning and placing his troops in camp to 
rest and refresh, returned to Memphis. While therCi 
^larch 10, 18C4, he received that simple and noble 
letter from Grant, acknowledging the latter^s obligor 
tions to Sherman and McPherson, which we have cop- 
ied in our chapter on General Grant We quote Sher> 
man's reply, which is indeed not less interesting than 
the letter as a display of frank and manly friendship, 
and which moreover contains one of Sherman's char- 
acteristic 2>rophecics, viz., the final allusion to the 
winding up of the war by the " Great March," and the 
siege of liichmoud, when the West should once more 
have been made sure : 

"Deau Genehal: — I have your more than kind 
and characteristic letter of the 4th inst. I will send 
a copy to General McPherson at once. 

^^You do yourself injustice and us too much 
honor in assigning to us too large a share of 
the merits which have led to your high advancement 
I know you approve the friendship I have ever pro- 
fessed to you, and will permit me to continue, as here- 
tofore, to manifest it on all proper occasions. 

'^You are now Washington's legitimate successor, and 
occupy a position of alm«>st dangerous elevation ; but 
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if you can continue, as hcretoforei to be yourself, 
ample, honest and unpretending, you will enjoy 
tluough life the respect and love of friends, and the 
homage of millions of human beings, that will award 
you a large shore in securing to them and their de- 
scendants a government of law and stability. 

**I repeat, you do General McPherson and myself 
too much honor. At Belmont you manifested your 
traits — ^neither of us being near. At Donelson, also, 
you iUustrated your whole character. I was not near, 
and General McPherson in too subordinate a capacity 
to influence you. 

** Until you had won Donelson, I confess I was al- 
most cowed by the terrible array of anarchical ele- 
ments that presented themselves at ever}' }K)int ; but 
that admitted a ray of light I have followed sinca 

^I believe you are as brave, patriotic, and just as 
the great prototype, Washington — ns unselfish, kind- 
hearted, and honest as a man should be — but the chief 
characteristic is the simple faith in success you have 
always manifested, which I can liken to nothing else 
than the faith a Christian has in the Saviour. 

**Thi8 faith gave you victory at Shiloh and Vicks- 
burg. Also, when you have completed your prepara- 
tions, you go in^ battle without hesitation, as at Chat- 
tanooga — ^no doubts— no reverses; and I tell you it 
was this that made us act with confidence. I knew, 
wherever I was, that you thought of me, and if I got 
in a tight place you would help me out, if alive. 

^My ovlj point of doubts was in your knowledge 
of grand strategy, and of books of science and histo* 
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rj; bat I oonfeiai your oomnum mdm Mems to hn0 
supplied all theaa 

''Now, as to the future. Don't sUy in Washington. 
Come West; take to /onrselfihe whole MiasiaBippi 
Valley. Let as make it dead sore— and I teH yon, 
the Atlantio alopes and Pacifio shores will follow its 
dostiayi as sore as the limbs of a tree live or die with 
the main trunk. We have done much, but still much 
remains. Time and tune's influences are with n& We 
could almost afford to sit stQl, and let these inflnencfis 
work. 

^' Here lies the seat of the coming empire^ and finom 
the West, when our task is. done, we will make short 
work of Charleston and Richmond, and the impov- 
erished coast of the Atlantia 

Your ttncere friend, 

W. T. SHERMAN.** 



When Grant was appointed Licutenant-General, 
Sherman succeeded him in the great command of the 
Department of the Mississippi; and accompanying 
Grant from Nnshville to Cincinnati on the road of the 
former to Washington, the two great commanders' on 
'■ the way and at the Burnet House in Cincinnati, agreed 
together upon the whole main structure of that colos- 
sal campaign which during the following thirteen 
months smote into annihilation all that remained of 
the military power of the rebellion. 

Sherman at once set to work to accumulate stores 
sufBcicnt for a campaign, and his own statements of 
his motives and views in so doing, areso comically like 
his doctrines about his **pleb** when a cadet at West 
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Pointi that we quote a couple of passagea Having 
put a stop to the government issues of rations to the 
poor of East Tennessee, he says : 

** At first my orders operated very hardly, but * 
^ ^ no actual suffering resulted, and I trust that 
those who clamored at the cruelty and hardshi2)s of the 
day have already seen in the result a perfect justifica- 
tion of my course.** 

Seeing it himself^ it is moreover clear that if they 
did not, it would not particularly distress him. In stat* 
ing how he proposed to live if he marched into Geor- 
gia, he is as independently and rigidly just : 

** Georgia has a million of inhabitants. If they can 
live, we should not starva If the enemy interrupt 
my communications, I will be absolved from all obli- 
gations to subsist on my own resources, but feel per- 
fecdy justified m taking whatever and wherever I can 
find. I will inspire my command, if successful, with 
my feelings, and that beef and salt are all that are ab* 
solutely necessary to life, and parched corn fed Gen- 
eral Jackson*s anuy once, on that very ground.** 

All things being ready, Sherman moved from Chat- 
tanooga on May 6th, 18G4, and by a series of labo- 
rious marches, skillful manoeuvres and well fought bat- 
tles, fianked or drove Johnston backwards from one 
strong post to another, until on the 17th of July, Jef- 
ferson Davis greatly simplified and shortened Sherman^s 
problem by putting the rash and incompetent Hood in 
the place of the skillful and persevering soldier who had 
with less than half Sherman*s force, by using the nat- 
ural advantages of the country, made him take seventy- 
two days to advance a hundred miles, and at the end 
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of that tiiiie actoallj Iiad more troops tlian at first, 
while Sherman had many less. In faet, Johnston was 
on the very point of making a dangerous attack on 
Sherman at the right point, when Hood took oom« 
maiid, at once attacked on the wrong one, and was de- 
feated. Still advancing, Sherman manodnvred Hood 
out of Atlanta ; saw that mad bull of a general set off 
some months later, head down and eyes shut^ on his 
way to dash himself against the steady strength of 
TlK)mas at Nashville ; and turning back to AtUmtai ho 
prepared for his Great March to the Sea. 

lie had already cleaned Atlanta clean of rebels ; ex- 
porting all of them within their own militaiy lines^ 
and meeting their own and also Hood^s appeals, re- 
spectively piteous and enraged, with sarcastic answers 
in his own inimitable style of cold sharp just reason- 
ing. He made the city nothing but a place of arms ; 
and having almost exactly the force of all arms that 
he had required for his purpose — for his Cassandra 
days were over, and his country was by this time glad 
nnd prompt to believe him and give him the tools he 
needed to do its work with — he issued his orders of 
march on November 9th ; sent his last dispatch from 
the interior to Washington, on the 11th ; his army 
was cut free from its former communications next day; 
on the 14th it was concentrated at Atlanta; next day 
two hundred acres of buildings, including all but the 
private dwellings of the city were burned or blown 
up; a Massachusetts brigade, its band plapng the 
wonderful ** John Brown " folk-song, was the last to 
leave the city ; and with all the railroads effectually 
ruined boliind it, and a parting incsHago to General 
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Thomas that ** All is well, ** all organized, provisioned, 
and stripped down to the very last limit of impedi- 
mentSi ^* the Iiost Army '* and its great leader set their 
fiu^es southward and disappeared from the sight of 
thar loyal countrymen for four weeks. 

We cannot here repeat the well known and roman- 
tic story of that Great March. With scarcely any se- 
rious opposition, Sherman, an unsurpassed master 
in the art of moving great armies, deluded what 
few opponents there were, with feints and march- 
es on Uiis side and on that, or brushed them away if 
they stood, and pierced straight through the very 
beart of the rebellion to Savannah; stormed Fort 
3IcAllister, opened communication with tlie fleet, drove 
Hardee out of Savannah, and presented tlie city and 
25,000 bales of cotton, a ** Christmas present ^* to Pres- 
ident Lincoln ; then turning northward, resumed his 
deadly way along the vitals of the confederacy, doing 
exactly what he had foretold in his letter to Grant ; 
and sure enough, they did between them, *^ mnke sliort 
work of Charleston and Richmond and the impov- 
erished coast of the Atlantic.^* The surrender of Lee 
iras quickly followed by that of Johnston, and except 
for the small force which for a short time remained in 
arms beyond the Mississippi, the rebellion was ended. 
Wc cannot even give specimen extracts of the many 
strongly and clearly worded papers written by Gen- 
eral Sherman during his military career, as general 
orderSi directions for the government of captured 
places or property, or discussions of points of mili- 
tazy or civil law. But we must transcribe the noblest 
compliment which the great soldier ever received ; the 
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testimony of the colored clergjmani Rev. Garriaon 
Frazicr, at Savannah, during the conferences there for 
organizing the freedmen, to the merits of General 
Sherman towards the race. Mr. Frozier said : 

^^ We looked upon General Sherman prior to his ar* 
rival as a man in the providence of God specially set 
apart to accomplish this work, and wo unanimoosly 
feel inexpressible gratitude to him, looking upon him 
as a man that should be honored for the faithful per- 
formance of his duty. Some of us called on him im* 
mediately upon his arrival, and it is probable 1i$ would 
not meet the Secretary with more courtesy than he met 
us. His conduct and deportment towards us charac* 
tcnzcd him as a friend and a gentleman. , We have 
confidence in General Sherman, and think whatever 
coucerns us could not be under better management** 

Of Sherman^s characteristics as a general, we shall 
also give one single trait illustrating the most wonder- 
ful of them all — his almost divining foresight We 
have more than once showed how he foresaw only too 
much for his own comfort ; but in the present instance 
he kept tlic matter to himself. It was, a preparation 
when the war broke out for that very march which he 
foretold in his letter to Grant and afterwards made. 
This preparation consisted in his obtaining from the 
Census Bureau at Washington a map of the " Cotton 
States," with a table giving the latest census returns 
of the cattle, horses and other products of each coun* 
ty in them. On the basis of this he studied the South 
for three years; and when the time for the march 
came, he knew substantially the whole resources of 
the country he was to pass through. 
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' Creneral Sherman^s negotiations with Johnston, their 
disapproval by Government, and his quarrel in conse- 
quence with General Halleck and Secretary Stanton 
were unfortunate ; but it would be utterly absurd to 
admit for a moment that his motives in what he did 
were other than the very best ; and his own cxplana- 
' tion of the affair shows that he was following out a 
poliqr which would have been in full harmony with 
President Lincoln's own feelings, as communicated to 
Sherman on the subject 

Perhaps General Sherman may some day be selected 
for some high civil office He is a man perhaps only 
of too lofty character and too brilliant genius to be 
harnessed into political tracea He was once nomi- 
nated for something or other at San Francisco, but 
when the ** committee *' came to tell him, he answered 
sarcastically, ** Gentlemen, I am not eligible ; I am not 
properly educated to hold office ! '' CoL Bowman ob- 
serves, ^^This nomination was the commencement of 
his political career, and his reply was the end of it*' 
It IS true in too many cases that a true soldier, like a 
good citizen, will find his very virtues the insurmount- 
able obstacles to political success. This is perhaps like- 
ly to remain the case unless the rule shall come into 
vogue that nobody shall have an office who lets it be 
loiown that he wants it 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OLIVES 0. HOWARD. 
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Cor|M aud JoiM tha Annjr at Cbattaaoopi^Ilit Scnrieei fa dttAnqraf tta 
Potomac— Rxtmae C^lameei on the FMd of PaUh pTiicai vidi Bkmmm 
— Sbcmian't hUgk Opfata of hto— Cd Bovun'i Adwiiatiwi af Uamm i ^ 
Chmtian Obwrvaacci— ItMiMe Sirrieos wlUIa lafaladed at 
the Swciurinir TcaiMtor— Ffaeed ofcr the AatdaMa'i 
Historic Factor the War-Tha Kiie of Sodeiki to IMp tfaaftiiihiw Tfci 
Work of the FraediiM'i Dai«aii-DiiadTa&lt(Bf EacowMad hf it^aaAbgr 
Genciml Ilovanl— Ucealte of iha Banaa thae liu«-CoL Bowvaa'a n ii nf ydDl 
of Gen. Howanl'i Datiea— Cca. Shemuui'i Letter la Oio* BowmI aa A«Hi» 
fag the Pm(— Erttimaia of Geo. Uowaid'e AUUiiea. 

The spirit of Christ is all love; it seela only to 

enhance the highest good of existencei and to give to 

every being its utmost of happiness. The spirit of 

war is all wrath. It seeks to destroy by violence, and 

as fast as possible, whatever and whoever may oppose 

it These two principles would seem so diametrically 

opposed to each other, that no man could be at once 

a Christian and a soldier, any more than he could ride 

at once on two horses going in opposite directionSi or 

turn his back on himself, and at once go forward and 

backward. Indeed, the cases where the two profet- 

sions have been united are rare, and may probfbljr 

depend upon some uncommon conjunction of gifts. 

But there certainly have been sucL Colonel Oardiner 

was one. General Havelock was another ; and Gene- 
Mr 
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nl Howard, who has been surnamed the Havelock of 
America^ is another. 

Oliver Otis Howard was bom in Leeds, Maine, Nov. 
8th, 1830. His father was a thrifty and independent 
fiumer. The boy lived at home until he was ten, 
when his father dyings an uncle, Hon. John Otis, of 
Hallowell, took charge of him. He now attended 
sdiool, went through Bowdoin College, and then en- 
tered the West Point Academy, graduating there in 
1854, fourth in general standing of his class. Begin- 
ning, as usual, as brevet second lieutenant, he was 
asQgned to the ordnance department; and in 1856 
was chief ordnance officer in Florida, during a cam- 
paign against the Indians there. He worked steadily 
on in his profession, and at the beginning of the war 
was asastant professor of mathematics at West Point, 
and being desirous to accept the command of a vol- 
unteer regiment from his own State, asked leave 
from the War Department to do so, and was refused. 
On this he resigned his commission, and the Governor 
of Maine, in the end of May, 1861, appointed him 
colonel of the Third Maine Volunteers, which was the 
first three years* regiment from that State. 

At Bull Run, he commanded a brigade, being sen- 
ior colonel on the field, and for good conduct there, 
was in the following September commissioned briga- 
dier-general of voluntoera In December he was 
placed in General Sumner's command ; and he remain- 
ed in the Army of the Potomac until the latter part 
of September, 1863, when, having risen to the com- 
mand of the Eleventh Army Corps, that and Slocum's 
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corps, both under Hooker, were sent to reinforce tke 
army at Chattanooga. 

During this time General Howard was present in all 
the chief battles of the Army of the Potomaa At 
Fair Oaks, on the Peninsula, he was twice wounded 
in the right arm, and had to have his arm amputated ; 
but he got back in season for the next battle — that of 
the second Bull Run. At Antietam, at Fredcricksburgi 
at Chauccllorsvillc, he was present and fought his com* 
mand to the uttermost At Gettysburgi Howord^s 
troops held the key of the position, the cemetery; and 
a soldier who was in the field with him in that tre- 
mendous fight, in speaking of his extreme calmness 
and coohiess under fire, said, ^^ General Howard stood 
there as if nothing at all was the matter. He never 
takes stimulants, either. Most of the officers dO| but 
he never does. He was so calm because ho was a 
Christian." Colonel Bowman, in speaking of this 
same trait in General Howard, testifies to the same 
2)oint; observing that he is ^^ careless of exposing his 
person in battle, to an extent that would be attributa- 
ble to rashness or fatalism if it were not known to 
spring from religion." 

During his campaigns with Sherman he was a most 
trustworthy and serviceable commander; singularly 
cool and fearless in battle, and most prompt and thor- 
ough in the performance of whatever duty was im* 
posed upon him. After accompanying Sherman in 
his march for the relief of Burnside, General Howard 
served in the Atlanta campaign in command of the 
Fourth Aiiny Corps ; after the death of General Mc- 

Pherson, he succeeded him in the important conunand 

28 
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of tho Army of tho Tcnncfisco ; and in Sherman's 
Great March, he was placed in command of the ri<(ht 
wing, one of the two into which Sherman's force was 
divided, and in this position served until the end of 
the war. 

General Sherman quickly liked his trusty and help- 
ful subordinate, and has repeatedly paid high compli- 
ments to his soldierly and moral excellence. At tho 
end of the Chattanooga campaign, for instance, in re- 
porting to Gen. Grant, he said, **In General Howard 
throughout I found a polished and Christian gentle- 
man, exhibiting the highest and most chivalrous traits 
of the soldier.'' Colonel Bowman speaks of General 
Howard's practice of Chfistian observances in the 
lurmy with a curious sort of admiration which suili- 
ciently shows how uncommon it was, at least among 
oiBcers of high grade. He says : 

*< General Howard, it is well known, has been pious 
and exemplary from his boyhood, was ever faithful 
and devoted in the discharge of his religious duties, 
and this even while a student at West Point. He car- 
ried his religious principles with him into the army, 
and was guided and governed by them in all his rela- 
tions with his officers and men. No matter who was 
permitted to share his mess or partake of his repast, 
whether the lowest subaltern of his command or Gen- 
eral Sherman himself no one thought to partake, if 
General Howard were present, without first the invo- 
cation of the Divine blessing, himself usually leading, 
like the father of a family. General Sherman seems 
greatly to have admired the Christian character of 
Genend Howard, * * « and not only as a Chris- 
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tian but as a soldier, preferring him and promotin ^ 
him to the command of one of his armie&" Presider^t 
Lincohi also valued him very highly, and was his iicnr^* 
movable friend. 

General Iloward's unconditional devotion to du tj^ 
was very strongly shown in the use he made of hM*^ 
time while disabled from military duty just after th ^ 
loss of his arm. One of his companions in the 
has described how — 

^* Weak and fainting from hemorrhage and the 
vere shock his system had sustained, the next da] 
he started for his home in Elaine. He remained 
only two months, during which time he was not idl( 
Visiting various localities in his native State, he 
patriotic appeals to the people to come forward am 
sustain the government Pale, emaciated, and wit] 
one sleeve tenantless, he stood up before them, tb 
embodiment of all that is good and true and noble ii 
manhood. lie talked to them as only one truly lo; 
can talk — as one largely endowed with that patriotisi 
which is a heritage of New England blood. Modesty, 
sincerity, and earnestness characterizx^d his addresses, 
and his fervent appeals drew hundreds of recruits* 
around the national standard." 

Howard's reply to the swearing teamster was a good 
instance of kind but decided reproof, of just the sort 
that will do good if any will. The story is this : 

*^0n one occasion, a wagon-master, whose teams 
were floundering through the bottomless mud of a 
Georgia swamp, became exasperated 2t the unavoida- 
ble delay, and indulged in such a torrent of profimity 
as can only be heard in the army or men of his dasa 
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General Howard quietly approached, unperceived by 
tlie offender, and was an unwilling listener to the blas- 
phemous words. The wagon-masteri on turning 
around, saw his general in close proximity, and made 
haste, to apologize for his prdane outburst, by saying, 
^Excuse me. General, I did not know you were here/ 
The General, looking a reprimand, replied, ^ I would 
prefer that you abstain from swearing from a higher 
and better motive than because of my presence/ ** 

In May, 1865, General* Howard was placed at the 
head of the Freedmen*s Bureau ; a position for which 
he was probably the very best man in the United 
States, one whose extremely noble and benevolent 
purpose was wholly in harmony with the loftiest traits 
of his own character, and whose peculiar difliculties 
were such as he was exactly the man to encounter, by 
nature, education and official position. 

By imagining one's self to have passed forward in 
history for a century or two centuries, and to be taking 
such a backward perspective view of the southern 
rebellion as such an advance would give, any mind of 
historic qualities will perceive more clearly than in 
any other way the falling off and disappearance of the 
minor circumstances of the great struggle, and the 
few great features that remain — the central facts, the 
real meanings of the war. Of all these, that which 
will remain most important is, the escape from their 
modem Egypt of the nation of the slave& Lives and 
deeds of individual men will grow obscure. The gi« 
gantic battles, the terrific novelties, the vast campaign- 
ing combinations of the successive chapters of the war 
will lose theur present strong color& Even the fact that 
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' part of the white population of the United States sought 
in vain to sever their political union with the rest, will 
lose its present foremost place in the story ; for it will 
have ateumed the character of an abortive delusion ; a 
temporary struggle^ whose pretended reasons were so- 
phistical and false, whose real ones were kept out of sight 
as mucli as possible, and which ended in the speedy 
re-establishmcnt of the power attacked. But the 
emancipation of the slaves is an eternal epoch; it 
marks the point where the race of one vast continent, 
afltcr centuries of exile into another continent and of 
the most degrading subjection to another race, is all 
at once let out into civilization ; brought forth from 
the pens of beasts, to take a place among the sons of 
men. Yet more ; they are admitted to take a place 
among the sons of God ; for American slavery, as if 
with the devil's own cunning and cruel power, did 
really not only exclude the slave from becoming a cit- 
izen, but it actually excluded him from the power of 
becoming a Christian. The emancipation of the slaves 
was even more than the organization of a new nation ; 
for it was the birth into humanity of a new race. 

This view of the case is naturally even now not ac- 
cepted by large numbers of persona It was a matter 
of course that still larger numbers should fail to under- 
stand it in the day of it President Lincoln himself 
apparently felt more hope than expectation upon the 
subject ; and all know how long he delayed, how un- 
endurably slow he seemed to far-sighted lovers of hu- 
manity, before he issued his great proclamation. But 
there are a few men, who possess at once a powerful 
instinct of benevolence and an intuitive comprehea- 
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sion of the present and the futnre— qualities which 
naturally go together, because they are alike pure, lofty, 
dependent upon peculiarly noble organizations. As 
fsoon as the progress of the war rendered any consid- 
erable number of freedmen accessible for any perma- 
nently useful purpose, societies began at once to be or- 
ganized m the North to help the frcedman towards his 
rightful standing of an intelligent Christian citizenship. 
The first of them were organized in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, in consequence of the information 
given by General Sherman, Commodore Dupont, and 
the able Treasury Agent, Mr R L. Pierce, of the sit- 
xmtion of the freedmen on the Sea Islands of Georgia 
and South Carolina. Several societies or ^* commis- 
aons^ were established, all of winch — except some 
ecclesiastical ones-— are now operating in conjunction 
as **The American Freedmen's Union Connuission/* 
The ^* Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 
liands,** commonly called the Frcedmen^s Bureau, was 
created by an act of Congress passed in ]ilarch, 18G5, 
and in form received the freedmen into the express 
protection and care of the Government ; and its crea- 
tion was to a considerable extent if not altogether the 
result of the efforts of the energetic men who had es- 
tablished the various private commissions. It is pos- 
»ble that the Bureau might have been earlier estab- 
lishedf had the right man been found to take charge 
of it When General Howard was thought of, at the 
conclusion of the war, it was felt that he was in every 
respect most suitable. His lofty views of duty ; his 
liabits of orderly obedience and orderly command ; 
the facilities of his high military position for dealing 
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with the body of assistants it was contemplated to 
secure from the army ; and above all, his calm^ steady, 
kindly ways, and his rare characteristic and complete 
sympathy with the missionary object of securing a real 
Christian citizenship for the unfortunate colored race, 
were just the qualities that must have been put to- 
gether if a man was to have been constructed on pur- 
pose for the place. 

Geneml Iloward has been most earnestly at work in 
this position ever since, amid great difficulties and ob- 
structions, but with unfailing faith and industry ; and 
although it is easy to see how far more of Lis great 
task would have been at this day accomplished Imd the 
wliite people of the South, and the Goveniment itself 
helped the Bureau earnestly and in good faith, yet 
very great good has already been done. 

Doubtless the freed people have in many things been 
faulty. It would be strange indeed if a whole race 
coiUl in the twinkling of an eye, put off the bad hab- 
its burned and ingrained into the very texture of their 
bodies and minds, by a heavy tyranny of two centu- 
ries and a half. Generations of freedom must pass be- 
fore the evils can wholly disappear that generations of 
slavery have systematically and powerfully cultivated. 
But already, to a very great degree (to use the words 
of a recent comprehensive summary of the history of 
the Bureau,) ^Mabor has been reorganized, justice has 
been secured, systems of education ♦ ♦ ♦ have 
been established, the transition period from slavery to 
liberty has been safely passed, and the freed people 
have emerged from their state of bondage into that of 
the liberty of American citizenship.*' 
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The operations of the Bureau and of the Commis- 
aon which works in union with it, as a sort of unoffi- 
dal counterpart — a draught-horse hitched on outside 
the thills — ^haye sought four objects for the freed- 
men^ in the following order : 1. To provide for their 
temporal wants ; for if they had no food for to-day, 
and no clothes nor roofs to shelter them, they would 
l>e out of the world before they could learn their 
letters, earn a dollar, or learn to obey the law ; 2. 
To promote justice ; 3. To reorganize labor ; 4 To 
provide education. 

" In his difficult and laborious position. General How- 
ard has had to act without the help of any public funds, 
by using temporarily certain species of abaudoned 
property, and by means of details of officers and men 
£rom the army, who have done their work in the 
Bureau as part of their military duty, and witliout 
other than their usual pay. The good accomplished 
has been rather by the use of influence, by forbear- 
ance, by the exercise of the minimum of absolute au- 
thority. But in spite of the good intentions of Con- 
gress, the help of the Government of the United States, 
which, so ftf as its action upon the Freedmen'sBureau is 
concerned, is excluavely the executive, has not in any 
complete sense been given either to the frcedmen them- 
selves^ in their toilsome upward road, nor to those who 
have been striving to aid them in the ascent ; but it 
has .rather been felt as a cold, sullen and grudging 
soffenuice, verging even into a pretty distinct mani- ' 
festation of an enmity like that of the worse class of 
unfriendly southern whites, and showing more than 
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one token of an intention to destroy the Bureau and 
leave the freedmen helpless as soon as possible. 

General Howard has done all that eould be done, 
against these obstacles. It is easy to see what constant 
exercise he must need, of the Christian virtues of for- 
bearance, patience, kindness, and the overcoming of 
evil with good, as well as of the moral qualities of 
honor and justice, and the soldierly attainments of or- 
der, promptitude and industry. With some of these 
he must meet the angry tricks of white enemies; with 
some, the pitiful faults — ^>vhich are misfortunes rather— 
faults of the freedmen themselves — ^idleness, falsehood,* 
dishonesty, disorder, incapacity, fickleness ; with others 
still, the inactive resistance of his superiors, and the - 
cumbrous machinery of an organization which the na- 
ture of the case prevents from coming into good work- 
ing shape. 

In spite of all obstacles, the Missionary General and 
his Bureau and the Commission have done much. Up 
to the first day of ISG7, fourteen hundred schools had 
been established, with sixteen hundred and fifty-eight 
teachers and over ninety thousand pupils ; besides 782 
Sabbath Schools with over 70,000 pupils; and the 
freedmen were then paying towards the support of 
these schools, out of their own scanty earnings, after 
the rate of more than eleven thousand dollars a month. 
Within one year, they had accumulated in their sav- 
ings bank, $616,802.54. Many of them have bought 
and possess homesteads of their own. Their univer- 
sal obedience to law would be remarkable in any com- 
munity in the world, and under such treatment as they 
have experienced from their former masters since the 
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\nr^ would have been simply impossible for the body 
of freemen in the most law-abiding of the Northern 
States. And above all, they are with one accord most 
zealons, most diligent and most successful, in laboring 
to obtain the religious and intellectual culture which 
alone can fit them for their new position, as self gov- 
erning citizens of a free country. 

The views of intelligent army officers, of the task 
which General Howard undertook in accepting this 
post and of his fitness for it, are not without interest 
CoL Bowman thus describes the work : 
^ *^ He was placed at the head of a species of Poor 
Iaw Board, with vague powers to dciiue justice and 
execute loving kindness between four millions of 
emancipated slaves and all the rest of mankind. He 
was to be not exactly a military commander, nor yet 
a judge of a Court of Chancery; but a sort of com- 
bination of the religious missionaiy and school com- 
missioner, with power to feed and instruct, and this 
for an empire half as large as Europe. But few offi- 
cers of the army would have had the moral courage 
to accept such an appointment, and fewer still were as 
well fitted to fill it and discharge one-half its complica- 
ted and multifarious duties." 

When General Howard, on accepting his new post, 
advised his old commander by letter. General Sher- 
man, in a friendly reply, thus wrote : 

" I hardly know whether to congratulate you or not, 
but of one thing you may rest assured, that you pos- 
sess my entire confidence, and I cannot imagine that 
matters that may involve the future of four millions 
of souls could be put in more charitable and more 
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conscientious liand& So far as man can do, I belierc 
you will, but I fear you have Hercules* task. God 
has limited the power of maUi and though, in the kind- 
ness of your heart, you would alleviate all the iDs of 
humanity, it is not in your power ; nor is it in yom 
power to fulfill one-tenth part of the expectations of 
those who framed the bureau for the freedmen, refu- 
gees and abandoned estates. It is simply impracticable. 
Yet you can and will do all the good one nmn maj^ and 
that is all you are called on qs a man and a Christian to 
do ; and to that extent count on me as a friend and 
fellow-soldter for counsel and assistanca** General 
Shcnuun more than once repeated to others dmilar 
testimonies of his faith in General Howard. 

General Howard has not the vast intellect and bril- 
liant genius of General Sherman, nor the massiye 
strength and, immense tenacious will of General Grant 
But he has qualities which are even loftier; name- 
ly, tliosc which are the sure basis for such respect and 
confidence as General Sherman^s; which alone have 
enabled him to accomplish what he has in an enter- 
l>ri.sc wholly discouraging on any merely human prin- 
ciples. Grant and Sherman, in what they have done, 
had at their backs a people far more intelligent, reso- 
lute and wealthy, than those against whom they warred; 
but a man like Howard, whose soul opens upward and 
takes in the unselfish strength and love and faith of 
Almighty God, can do great things for humanity irre*" 
spective of money and majorities. 

In the several years of experience which the freed- 
men's bureau has had. General Howard has amply 
demonstrated his capacity and peculiar fitness to di- 
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xect its affairs. The STstem of education established 
through the South has worked admirably^ and has de- 
rhred grea;t encouragement from the fact that the for* 
mer slaves have greedil/ seized upon every opportu- 
nilj to acquire information, and when once applying 
themselves display wonderful powers of progression. 
So rapidly, indeed, have the schools of the South ad- 
vanced, that it has been found necessary to establish 
institutions of higher grades, and finally to build in 
"Washington a college where the colored race may 
liave all the advantages of a thoroughly classical educa- 
tion. In honor of General Howard, this institution is 
called Howard University, and its existence and the 
liigh success which it has attained, forcibly illustrate 
the wisdom of that policy which created the freed- 
men^s bureau, to the work of which General Howard 
lias devoted his talent and best energies. • 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WILLIAM ALFRED BUCKINGHAM. 

T})0 Backm;;harai «i Original I*uriun FAmilj— R«r. TliOBiai BnrUqgliui^- 
Gov. Uui'kingliMn'i FAtbcr and Motber— Lebaaoo, d» Binh|ilaeo of Flw 
Govcnion— Go¥. iiiM:kiii);liaiii'a Ediu'atioo— Ho TcadiM Sdiuol— lib Xaionl 
Kxct'utivc Tciulcnrjr— IIU Biu^iimm Career— Ilii Extvemo INinriaalit/ ia Vmf' 
menu— lib Biuidom aiid Ucligioot Chaimctcr— Hb laiereit fai tlia Cknvlict 
aiid bdmob— lib Bcucfai'iiouj iu tlioie DircccSooa— Hb IVilickal Cooiva— !!• 
Accc|>M Miiniriiial bui not I^gitflatiro Officet— A Member of the Peare Cda- 
fcrciice— Ho Hinuclf Kqaipn tlie Fint State Militia ia the War— 'Hb Zealooa 
Co u|«cimtiou witli tlto (jovcfuuicntF— Sends Gen. Aiken to WadungtOB— TIm 
Itobtion of that City from tlio North— fior. Bnckinsham'a PoUcr for the War; 
LcttiT to Mr. IJncoln — Hii Vbwi on Kmandpatioo ; Letter to Mr. Liaeola 
Anecdote of the Tempeianeo OoTtnuK^a 8ta& 

In writing the history of men of our time^ we feel 
that wc are only making a selection of a few from 
among many. We have given the character of one 
State Governor — we could give many more, but must 
confine ourselves to only two examples, William Al- 
fred Buckingham, for eight years Governor of Con* 
necticut, and under whose administration the State 
passed through the war, may be held a worthy repre- 
sentative of the wisdom, energy and patriotism of our 
state magistracy in the time of the great trials. 

Gov. Buckingham is of the strictest old Puritan 
stock. The first of the name in this country was 
Thomas Buckingham, one .of the colony that planted 
New Haven, Conn., but who soon removed to Milford 
iu that State, where he was one of the " Seven Pil- 
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lars^ of the church there, as originally organized. His 
fion^ Rev. Tho& Buckingham, was minister of Saybrook, 
one of the founders of Yale College, and one of the 
moderators of the Synod that framed the ^* Saybrook 
Platform.'* Through this branch of the family, this 
Grovemor of Connecticut is descended, his father hav- 
ing been bom in Saybrook. 

William Alfred Buckingham, the son of Samuel and 
Joanna (Matson) Buckingham, was born in Lebanon, 
Conn., Iky 28, 1804. His father was a thrifly farmer, 
a deacon in the church, a man of remarkably sound 
judgment and common sense, and a public spirited 
man, abounding in hospitality. His mother was one 
of those women in whom the strong qualities of the 
Puritan stock come to a flowering and fruitage of a 
quality, a rare union of strength and sound- 
She had a mother's ambition for her children, 
but always directed to the very highest things. *^ What- 
ever else you are, I want you to be Christians,*' was 
one of her daily household sayinga Her memory is 
cherished in the records of many words and deeds of 
love and beneficence, written not with ink and pen, 
^ but in fleshy tables of the heart," in all the region 
where she lived. 

The little town of Lebanon, like many others of the 
smaller Xew England towns, had a fine Academy, which 
enjoyed the culture of some of those strong and 8i)icy 
old New England school masters, that were a genera- 
tion worthy of more praise and celebration than the ^ 
worid knows o£ For that reason perhaps, this little 
town of Lebanon has given to the State of Conncc- 
tieot five Governors, who have held that State oiBco 
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for 37 years out of the post one hundred— more than 
one-tliird of the century. 

Governor Buckingham's education was a striking 
specimen of New England. It was based first on the 
soil, in the habits and associations of a large, thriving, 
well conducted farm. It was nourished up at those 
rural Academies, which are fountain memorials of 
the enthusiasm for education, of our Puritan fathers. 
He had a special taste for mathematics, which, united 
with the promptings of a vigorous and energetic phys* 
ical nature, and love of enterprise, led him to desire 
the profession of a practical surveyor, a profession 
which in those days had some state patronage, and 
was attractive to young men of that class of char- 
acter. At tlie age of eighteen, he taught dis* 
trict school, in Lyme, and gave such satisfaction 
tlmt his ser\'iccs were earnestly sought for another 
year. He retunicd, however, to the practical labors 
of his fjither's farm, and for the last three years per- 
formed as much work as any of the laborers whom his 
father hired. His nature seemed to incline him rather 
to a dealing with the practical and physical forces of the 
world, and so he wisely forbore that classical- career 
which would have occupied four years of his life in a 
college, and began the career of a man of business at 
once, entering a diy goods store in Norwich as clerk, 
at twenty. After two years spent there, and a short 
experience in a wholesale store in New York, ho es- 
tablished himself in business as a dry goods merchant 
at Nonvich, Conn. From this time his career has been 
a successful one in the business circles of the country. 
Enterprise, prudence, thrift, order and exact punctu- 
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alityand spotless integrity have given him a name 
worth any amount of money. In 1830 he commenced 
the manufacture of ingrain carpeting, which he con* 
tinned for 18 year& In 1848 he closed up his dry 
goods business, discontinued the manufacturing of car- 
peting, and engaged in the fabrication of India Rub* 
ber, a business then in its infancy. 

From that time to the present, he has been the 
treasurer, and an active business director of the 
Hay ward Rubber Company, a company located in Col- 
chester, which has prosecuted an extensive and suc- 
cessful business. He is now a stockholder in eight or 
ten manufacturing companies, to the general manage- 
ment of quite a number of which he gives his attcu: 
tioiL 

An important feature in his character in these re- 
lations is his great business accuracy and punctuality. 
With an extended business running through a period 
of forty years, only two notes drawn, were protested 
for non-payment, and these cases occurred when he 
was wholly disabled from business by sickness. It 
was his custom always to remit money to meet notes 
due in New York, three days before their maturity. 
He has always regarded himself as under obligations 
to pay his debts at the time agreed upon, as much as 
to pay the amount due. 

His unvarying and unfailing accuracy in these re- 
spects, had given him a character which enabled him 
at any time to command the assistance of any bank 
with which he did business. Ilis name was good 
for any amount of resourcea This particular char- 
acteristio made his position as Governor of Connec- 
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ticut, in the sudden crisis of the war, oC vital valae to 
the country. 

No man could so soon command those material re- 
sources which are the sine qua non of wsTi and it is 
one of many good Providences that the state of Con* 
necticut at this crisis was so manned. Immediatelj 
on the news of the war, the banks of the state, and 
business men in all parts, sent immediate and prompt 
word to him that he might command their utmost 
resources. They were even anxious to have their 
capital at once made serviceable in the emergency, 
and they felt sure in doing so that they were putting 
their resources into the hands of a leader every way 
fitted to employ them to the best advantage. 

Governor Buckingham is well known as an exem*^ 
plary and laborious Christian, a devoted friend of edu* 
cation, a practical and consistent temperance man, 
and proverbially generous in his charities towards these, 
and every other good cause. And it has probably 
been due. to this, as much as to his personal and official 
integrity, that he has been so popular with his friends, 
and claimed such respect from his political opponents: 
Indeed nothing could have been more respectful and 
generous, during all those excited political canvasses 
which belonged to his public life, than the treatment • 
his private character received from those who were 
politically opposed to him. 

His own strict attention to the proprieties and 

courtesy^s of life, his bland and urbane manners 

may go a long way towards accounting for this 

result 

29 
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In 1830 he united with the Second Congregational 
Chnrch, nnder the care of Rev. Alfred Mitchell, and 
in 1838 made a report to the Ecclesiastical Society, to 
show the necessity of organizing a new church. Such 
a church was organized four years after, and is now 
Imown as the Broadway Congregational Church. From 
its organization to the present time, he has been 
one of its deacons, an active member, and a liberal 
supporter. He gave them a fine organ when their 
present church building was completed, and has lately 
erected a beautiful chapel for one of their Mission Sab- 
iVath Schools. He has himself been a Sabbath School 
Teacher for the last thirty-seven years, except during 
the four years of the Rebellion. 

He was moderator of the National Congregational 
Council held in Boston, in 1865. 

As a friend of Education, he earnestly advocated the 
consolidation of the School Districts of Norwich, and 
a system of graded schools to bo open to all, and sup- 
ported by a tax on property, and he was permitted to 
see such a system established with the most beneficial 

result& He was deeply interested in the effort to 
establish the Norwich Free Academy, gave his per- 
sonal efforts to obtain a fund for its endowment, and 
has contributed an amount to that fund second only 
to one subscriber. 

Having seen the extended and beneficial influence 
which Yale College has exerted and is exerting over / 
the political and religious interest of the country, he 
has felt it a privilege and a duty to contribute kxgely 
to the pecuniary necessities of that institution. 

Be has given a permanent fund to the Broadway 
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Congregational Church in Norwich, and to the Con- 
gregational Church in Lebononi with which his 
parents and sisters wore connected, the income of 
which is to be used for the pastor*s library. Joseph 
Otis, Esq., who founded a public library in Norwich, 
selected him for one of the trustees, and he is now 
President of the Board. 

As a politician, he was a Whig. In 1842 he was 
the candidate of that party for a seat in the lower 
house of the General Assembly, but was not elected. 
He was afterwards repeatedly nominated both for the 
House of Representatives and for the Senate, but de- ' 
clined such nominations, and was never a member of a 
legislative body. He has, however, frequently accept- 
ed municipal offices ; was often elected a member of 
the City Council, sometimes occupying the seat of an . 
alderman, and was elected Mayor of the city of No^ 
wich in 1849 and 1850, and again in the years 1856 
and 1857. When the Whig party was broken up, he 
placed himself with the Republicans, and in 1858 was 
elected Governor of the State, which position he occu- 
pied eight yeai-3, and four of them were the years of 
the Rebellion. 

The famous Peace Conference met at Washington 
one month before the inauguration of Lincoln, wherein 
were represented thirteen of the free States and - 
seven of the slave States, for the purpose of con- 
sidering what could be done to pacify the excited 
feelings of the South, and preserve the existing 
Union. 

Governor Buckingham was not a member of the 
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. confercncei but appointed the commifisioners from 
ConnecticQi He was in Washington during its ses- 
sion, and in daily intercourse with members of that 
body from all parts of the country, and understood 
their views of questions at issue. But from the very 
first he was of opinion that the state of things had 
reached a place where further compromise was an 
impossibility, or in the words of Lincoln, the Union 

. must now become either in ciTect all for slavery or all 
tot freedom in its general drift So this peace con- 
ference broke up, effecting nothing. 

When the news of the fall of Sumter reached Con- 
necticut, attended by the Presidential call for troops, 
the State Legislature was not in session. Governor 
Buckingham, however, had such wide financial rela- 
tions as enabled him immediately to command the 
funds for equipping the militia for the field. 

From every quarter came to him immediate offers 
both of fiioney and of personal services, from men of 
the very first standing in the State — ^and Connecticut, 
we think, may say with honest pride that no men 
went into the field better equipped, more thoroughly 

' appointed and cared for. Governor Buckingham gave 

. himself heart and soul to the work. During that per- 
ilous week when Washington stood partially isolated 
from the North, by the uprising of rebellion in Mar}'*^ 
land, Governor Buckingham, deeply sjrmpathizing 
with the President, dispatched his son-in-law, Gen» 
Aiken, who with great enterprize and zeal found his 
way through the obstructed lines to Washington, car- 
rying the welcome news to the President that Connec- 
ticut was rising as one man, and that all her men and 
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all her wealth to the very last ironld be at the diapo- \ 
sal of the coantiy. 

The account of Gen. Aiken^s trip to Washington 
with the dispatches for the government there, brings, 
freshly to mind the intense excitement of those days, 
and it contains some very striking touches of descrip- 
tion of the state of things at Washington. Gen. Ai- 
ken left Norwich at 6 A. K^ on Monday, April 22d, ' 
18G1 ; on reaching Philadelphia that evening, found' 
that city extremely stirred up, and all regular commn* 
nication with Washington suspended; met a gentle- 
man who wished to reach Washington, and the two 
^ ' spent most of the night in searching for the means of . 
proceeding At four next morning they got permission 
to set out on a special train with a Pennsylvania re^- 
mentf and after a very slow journey, in consequence 
of the danger of finding the track torn up, reached 
Pcrryville, on the Susquehanna, at ten. Gen. Butler 
had carried oiT the ferry-boats to Annapolis ; and after 
delay and search, our two travellers hired a skiff and > 
crossed to Havre de Grace, where they found, not 
only that the town was full of reports of railroads and 
telegraphs broken up in all directions, but that there 
were plenty of men watching to see how many 
**d — d Yankees," as they called them, were going to- 
wards Washington. Gen. Aiken and his friend, how- 
ever, after a time, chartered a covered wagon and 
rode to Baltimore, arriving about 9 1-2 P. M. The 
streets were brilliantly lighted, and ftiU of people, 
some of them in uniform, and most of them wearing 
rebel badges; and even the few words which the 
travellers heard as they passed along the crowded 
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Balls of tbeir hotel, apprized them that no man could 
avow IJmonism there and preserve his life in safety 
for a moment They accordingly went at once to 
their rooms and kept out of sight until morning, when 
the hotel proprietor, a personal friend of Gen. Aikcn^s 
companion, and also of the leading Baltimore rebels, 
procured them passes signed by Gen. Winder and 
countersigned by Marshal Kane. Having these, they 
paid $50 for a carriage which took them to Washing- 
ton. Reaching Washington at 10 P. M. on Wednes- 
day, Gen. Aiken found its silence and emptiness a 
startling contrast to the hot-blooded crowd at Balti- 
more. He says: 

**Half a dozen people in the hall of the hotel 
crowded around to ask questions about the North. I 
then began to realize the isolation of the city.*' Hur- 
lying to Gen. Scott^s head-quarters, the old chief was 
found with only two of his staff. *^ Upon reading the 
Governor's letter, he rose and said excitedly, *Sir, 
jou are the first man I have seen with a written dis* 
patch for three daya I have sent men out every day 
^to bring intelligence of the northern troops. Not one 
of themJias returned; where ar^ the troops?* The 
number and rapidity of his questions, and his very 
excited manner, gave me a further realization of the 
critical nature of the situation.*' 

Calling on Secretary Cameron, Gen. Aiken was re- 
ceived xery much in the same manner. A friend in 
one of the Departments ** advised very strongly against 
a return by the same route, as my arrival tvas htotan^ 
and the general nature of my business suspected by 
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rebel spies, with whom the city abounded, and in - 
some quarters least suspected. 

'^How the knowledge of my affairs could haTe 
been gained has always been a mystery, for I had re-' 
alized since leaving Philadelphia, that my personil 
safety depended entirely upon secrecy and prudenoa 

*^At 10 A. M. I called on the President, and saw 
him for the first time in my life. It was an interviev 
I can never forget No ofiice-seekei's were about *the 
presence' that day — there was no delay in getting an 
audience. ^Ir. Lincoln was alone, seated in his bud- 
ness room up stairs, looking toward Arlington Heights • 
through a widely opened window. Against the case* 
ment stood a very long spy-glass, which he had obvi- 
ously just been using. I gave him all the information 
I could, from what I had seen and heard during my 
journey. 

^^ lie seemed depressed beyond measure, as he ask- 
ed, slowly, and with great emphasis, 'What ta the 
North about ? Do they know our condition ?' I said, 
'No, they certainly did not when I leA.' This was 
true enough. 

''He spoke of the non-arrival Of the troops under 
Gen. Butler, and of having had no intelligence fix>m 
them for two or three days. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*'I have referred to the separation of the city from 
the North. In no one of many ways was it brought 
home more practically to my mind than in this: The 
funds in my possession were in New York city bank 
notes. Their value in Washington had suddenly and 
totally departed. They were good for their weight id 
paper, and no more. During my inter\*iew with the 
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P^readenti my financial dflemma waa referred ta I 
xemarked that I had not a cent, although my pockets 
vere fblL He instantly perceived my meaning, and 
kindly put me in possession of such an amount of 
specie as I desired. * * • Having delivered my 
^igp^t/>li^ and the Govemor^s words of encouragement^ 
and enjoyed an interview protracted, by the Presi- 
dent's dedre, beyond ordinary length, I lefl." 

The New York Seventh Begimcnt reached the city 
just as Gen. Aiken had walked from the President's 
house to the State Department; and when the flag 
ipmonncing their arrival at the Baltimore station woa 
hdsted, says. Gen. Aiken, ^*such a stampede of hu- 
manity, lo3*al and rebel, as was witnessed that hour 
in the direction of the Baltimore Railway station, can 
eoly be imagined by those who, like myself, took part 
in it One glance at the gray jackets of the Seventh 
pnt hope in the place of despondency in my breast.'* 

Gen. Aiken returned by taking a private convey* 
ance, and obscure roads, until, north of the Pennsylva- 
nia line, he reached a railroad, and at. Hanover, the 
first telegraph station, reported progress to Governor 
Buckingham, having been unable to communicate 
irith him during four days, and not havmg seen the 
United States flag once during the whole trip from 
Philadelphia around to the Pennsylvania line, except 
on the Capitol at Washington. Gen. Aiken, in con- 
cluding his account, says, undoubtedly with correct- 
nesBi ^* There has been tao hour since that when 
messages of sympathy, encouragement and aid 
finrai the loyal Governor of a loyal State were more 
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truly needed or more effective up6n the mind of ovr 
late Presidenti than those I had the honor to deliTer.** 
The views of Governor Buckingham aa to the poHc^ 
to be pursued with the rebellion may beat be Inmed ' 
from the following letter, which he addressed to the 
President, dated June 25th, 1861 : 

^* Sm — The condition of our government ia so cnt* 
ical that the people of this State are looking with 
deep interest to measures which you may recommend 
to Cougress, and to the course which that body may . 
pursue when it shall convene on the 4th day of July 
next 

^^ You will not therefore think me presuming if I 
present for your consideration the views entertained 
by a large majority of our citizens, especially when I 
assure you that if they are not approved by your 
judgment, I shall regard it as evidence that their 
importance is over-estimated. 

" There are to-day probably more than three hundred 
thousand men organized, armed and in rebellion 
against the general government Millions of other 
citizens, who have been protected by its power, now 
deny its authority, and refuse obedience to its laws. 
^Iiiltitudes of others, who prize the blessings which 
they have received under its policy, are so overawed 
by the manifestations of passionate violence which 
surround them, that their personal security is found in 
suppressing their opinions, and floating with the cur- 
rent into the abyss of anarchy. The person and 
property and liberty of every citizen are in peril. This 
is no ordinary rebellion. It is a mob on a gigantic 
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scale, and should b^ met and suppressed by a power 
corresponding with its magnitude. 

^The obligations of the government to the loyal, 
the principles of equity and justice, the claims of hu- 
manity, civilization and religion, unite in demanding a 
force sufficient to drive the rebels from every rcndez- 
Tons, to influence them to return to their homes and 
iheir lawful employments, to seize their leaders and 
bring them before the proper tribunals for trial, and 
to inflict upon them the punishment justly due for 
iheir crimes. In your message to Congress I trust 
joa will ask for authority to organize and arm a force 
of four or five hundred thousand men, for the purpose 
of quelling the rebellion, and for an appropriation 
from the public treasury sufficient for their su^^port 
Let legislation upon every other subject be regarded 
as out of time and place, and the one great object 
.of suppressing the rebellion be pursued by the 
udminigtration with vigor and firmness, without taking 
counsel of our fears, and without listening to any 
proposition or suggestion which may emanate from 
rebels or their representatives, until the authority of 
the government shall be respected, its laws enforced, 
and its supremacy acknowledged in every section of 
our countiy. 



««To secure such high public interests, the State of 
Connecticut will bind her destinies more closely to 
those of the general government, and in adopting the 
measures suggested she will renewedly pledge aU her 
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pecuniary and physical rcsonrceSi and all her moral 

power. . 

**I am, dear sir, yours, 

with high consideration, 

(signed,) WILLIAM A. BUCKINGHAM. 

*^ To Abraham Lincoln, 

President of the United Statea" 

This gallant and spirited letter shows condusiTely 
that if the fii'st one or two years of the war trailed 
on in irresolution and defeat, it was not for want of • 
decided spu'it in Connecticut and her governor. 

Still later in the war, we find Governor Buckingham 
addressing the following to President Lincoln, in view 
of his projected Emancipation Policy : 

" State of Connecticut, Executive DEPAsniENT, 

Hartford, Sept 26, 1862. 

**Dear Sir : — TThile my views of your Prodama- 
tions issued on the 22d and 24th instants, may be of 
little or no importance, yet you will permit me to con- 
gratulate you and the country that you have so clearly 
presented the policy which you will hereafler pnrsue^ 
in suppressing the rebellion, and to assure you that it 
meets my cordial approval, and shall have my uncon- 
ditional support. 

*^Not that I think your declaration of freedom will 
of itself bring liberty to the slave, 6r restore peace to. 
the nation ; but I rejoice that your administration will 
not be prevented by the clamors of men in sympathy 
with rebels, from using such measures as you indicate 
to ovcq^ower the rebellion, even if it interferes with 
and overthrows their much loved system of slavery. 
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^Have we not too long deluded ourselves with the/ 
idea that m3d and conciliatory measures would influ- 
ence them to return to their allegiance ? They have 
appealed to the arbitrament of the sword ; why should 
we hesitate to use the sword, and press the cause to a 
decision ? Have we not undervalued their resources, 
disbelieved in their deep hatred of our government 
and its free institutions ; and, influenced by erroneous 
ideas of the principles of humanity and mercy, crimi* ' 
nally sent our brave sons down to the gnivo by thou- 
sands, without having given them the coveted honor ' 
of falling on the battle-field, or without having chang- 
ed in the least the purpose of our enemies. 

^^This little State has already sent into the army, 
and has now at the rendezvous more than one-half of * 
her able-bodied men between the ages of eighteen 
and for^-five years, and has more to oiTer, if wanted, 
to contend in battle against the enemies of our gov* 
emmenL 

^*I trust we shall press with increased energy and 
power every war measure, as the most economical, 
humane and Christian policy which can be adopted to 
save our national union, as well as to secure perma- 
jkent peace to those who shall succeed ua 

^^With sympathy for you in your responsible posi* 
tioQ^ and renewed assurance of my cordial support, 
believe me^ with high regard, 

your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM A. BUCKINGHAM. 
^To Pteadent Lincoln, 
Washington, D. C ^ 
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Aftor cigHt years of public servioe, five of which 
were made arduous by this war, into which, as may ' 
be seen by these letters, Governor Buckingham threw 
his whole heart and soul, and in which he bore equally 
with our good President, the burdens of the coantiy, 
he retired at last to that more private sphere which 
he fills with so many forms of honorable usefulness^ 

We have but one anecdote in closing, a noble trib- 
bute to the Governor's blameless example in his high . 
station. 

The Connecticut Election Day, as it is called, or the 
day when the Legislature assembles, and the Governor 
is inaugurated, has always been held in the State as a 
grand gala day. During the war, especially, the mili- 
tary pomp and pai*adc was often very imposing. The 
Govcmor*s military staff consists of eight or ten mem- 
bers, and while the war lasted hard work and respon- 
sible duties fell to their lot A friend of the Governor 
who had usually been with him on these occasions, 
remarked to one of his staff at the last of them : 

**I have often been with you on these occasions, 
and have never seen any liquor drank. I suppose,*' 
he added pleasantly, "you do that privately.** 

"No, sir;" was the reply. *'None of the Govern- 
or's staff ever use liquor." 

**Is that so?" was the surprised reply. 

"Yes," was the answer — "it is so." 

Such an example as this, in so high a place, had a . 
value that could not be too highly estimated. 

Governor Buckingham, at the close of the war, du- 
ring which he had distinguished himself as one of the 
wisest *'war governors" — retired from office, haying 
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served tHe people of Connecticut with fidelity for eight 
jearsL But he was not long allowed to remain in re- 
tirement The republican party made him its candi- 
date for United States Senator, to which oflice he was 
elected for six years from March 4th, 18C0. As a 
senator he has displayed the same striking character* 
isticsi which in his spotless public life as chief magis- 
trate of Connecticut made him honored and esteemed 
in ereiy part of the country- 
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Birth and Ancestry of TTcndcU PblUiivt— Ilii Etiacatkm and Social AdraBttM^i 
—The Lovcjqy Mnrdcr^Spooch in Fanenil liall— Tho Mnider Jottified— Mr 
rhillilM' Fini Spvccli^Uo Dcfcud« the Liberty of the PktM^Uia IdcaliQr- 
He Joins tlie Garrisonion AbolitionUts'— Give* up the Law and Dceometa B* 
former— His Mctliod and Stylo of Oratory— Abolitionists' Blamed Ibr iIm Bo» 
ton Mob— ileixHsm of Cbo Early Abolitionists'— Ilia Position In Favor of ** W«» 
an's Kighu "— Aucedoto of ilia Lccturiuj^— Ills Servieea in iho Caaia ol 
TciniHrmiK'o— 'Kxtmct with Ills Aipinncnt on Pruhibitioii ■^ D k 8evcf^yio> 
wanla Human Naturo— Uif Coiine During and Sinoe tho Wai^-iACIui^^ d 
Tono Rec o mm e nded. 

Wendell Puilups was bom in Boston^ Mass., Not. 
29,1811. 

He is son of John Phillips, first Major of Boston. 
The Phillips family justly rank among the untitled ar« 
istocracy of Massachusetts. Liberal views, noble man- 
ners, love of learning and benevolent liberality have 
become in that state associated with the name. 
' John Phillips, the grand uncle of Wendell Phillips, 
was the founder of Exeter Academy, in New Hamp- 
shire. Besides this he endowed a professorship in 
Dartmouth College, and contributed liberally to Prince- 
ton College, and gave $31,000 to Phillips Academy in 
Andover. 

His nephew Samuel Phillips, planned, founded and 
organized Phillips Academy in Andover. He was a 
member of the provincial Congress during the Revo- 
lutionary war — a member of the convention to form 
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the United States Constitution in 1779, and a State . 
Senator for twenty years following the adoption of 
: the constitution, and for fifteen years was president in 
the Senate, and was from first to last the particular and 
trusted friend of Gen. Washington. If there be such 
a thing in America as a just and proper aristocracy it 
inheres in families in whom public virtues and services / 

have been as eminent as in this case. 

Wendell Phillips was a graduate of Harvard Col- ,, 

lege in 1831, and at the Cambridge law school in 1833, 1 

and was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1834. * 

A predse and elegant scholar, gifted with all possi- 
ble advantages of family, position, and prestige, . 
Wendell Phillips began life with every advantage. 
But the very year after his admission to the bar, he 
was a witness of the mob in which Garrison was 
dragged disgracefully through Boston, for the crime * 
of speaking his conscientious opinions. 

The spirit of his Puritan fathers was strong within 
him — and he was acting in accordance with all his 
family traditions when he at once espoused the cause 
of Liber^. 

His earliest public speech was made on an occasion 
befitting a son of old Massachusetta 

On November 7, 1837, the Rev. R P. Lovejoy, was 
shot by a mob at Alton, Illinois, while attempting to 
defend his printing press from destruction. When 
news of this event was received in Boston, Dr. Chan* 
ning headed a petition to the Mayor and Aldermen 
asking the use of Faneuil Hall for a public meeting. 
It will scarcely be credited by the present generation 
that a request so reasonable and so natural, headed by 
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a name so commanding as that of Dr. Channing, slbonld 
have been flatly refused. The Mayor and Aldermen 
of Boston in those days trembled before the rod of 
southern masters, and however well disposed towards 
their own distinguished citizens, dared not encour- 
age them in the expression of any sentiments which 
might possibly be disagreeable to the SoutL It 
is true that this was the third printing press which 
Lovejoy had attempted to defend. It is true that he 
had a perfect legal right in his own state of Illinois to 
print wlKitever he chose. It is true also that the riot- 
ers who came from Missouri and attacked his house 
and shot him, were the vilest and profanest scum of 
society which a slave state can breed ; but for all that, the 
State of Massachusetts at that time could scarcely find 
a place or a voice to express indignation at the out- 
rage. Dr. Channing, undismayed by the first rebuff 
addressed an impressive letter to his fellow citizens 
which resulted in a meeting of influential gentlemen 
at the old court room. Here measures were taken to 
secure a much larger number of names to the petition. 
This time the Mayor and Aldermen consented. 

The meeting was held on the 8th of December, and 
organized with the Hon. Jonathan Phillips for chair- 
man. Dr. Channing opened the meeting with an elo- 
quent address, and resolutions drawn up by him were 
read and offered. 

The attorney general of Massachusetts appeared now 

as the advocate of the rioters. He compared the slaves 

to a menagerie of wild beasts,* and the Alton rioters 

to the orderly mob who threw the tea overboard in 

1773— talked of the "conflict of hws" between Mis^ 

30 
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souri and Illinois, declared that Lovejoj was prcsnmp- 
taons and impmdent and died as the fool dieth. Then 
with direct and insulting reference to Dr. Channing, 
lie asserted that a clergyman with a gun in his hand, or 
one mingling in the debates of a popular assembly, 
were equally out of place. This speech produced, as 
was natural, a sensation in Fancuil Hall, and Wendell 
Phillips who had come without expecting to speak, rose 
immediately to his feet and amid the boisterous ciTorts 
of the mobocratic party in the house to drown his voice ' 
- made his first public speech. 

Mr. Phillip's style of oratory i? peculiarly solemn and 
impressive. The spirit of whole generations of Pu- 
ritan ministers seems to give might to it There is no 
attempt to propitiate prejudice — none to throw out 
popular allurements — ^it is calm, intense, and command- 
ing. 

**Sir,"he said, in the course of this speech, " when I 
lieard the gentleman lay down principles which place 
the murderers of Alton side by side with Otis and 
Hancock, with Quincy and Adams, I thought those 
predous lips, (pointing to the portraits in the hall) 
would have broken into voices to rebuke the recreant 
American ; the slanderer of the dead. « « « 
Sir, for the sentiments that he has uttered, on soil con- 
secrated by the prayers of the Puritans and tlie blood 
of patriots, the earth should have yawned and swal- 
lowed him up.** 

A storm of mingled applause and hisses interrupted 
the bold young orator— -^ith cries of ^^ take that back—* 
take that back.*^ The uproar became so great for a 
time that he could not be heard. One or two gentle- 
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men come to Mr. Phillips^ side while the crowd stiU 
coutinucd to shout " Make him take that back — he 
sha'ut go ou till he takes that back." Mr. Phillips came 
forward to the edge of the platform, and looldng oa 
the excited multitude with that calm, firm, severe 
bearing-down glance which seems often to have such 
mesmeric e£fects, said solemnly : 

^^ Fellow citizens, I cannot take back my words. 
Surely the attorney general so long and well known 
here, needs not the aid of your hisses against one so 
young as I am — my voice, never before heard in your 
walls." After this the young orator was heard to the 
end of his speech without interruption. In this first 
speech, which was wholly unpremeditated, he showed 
all that clearness, elegance of diction, logical compact* 
ness, and above all, that weight of moi'al conviction 
which characterized all his subsequent oratory. 

In allusion to the speech of the attorney general he 
said : *' Imprudent I to defend the liberty of the press I 
Why ? Because the defence was unsuccessful I Does 
success gild crime into patriotism and the want of it 
change heroic self-devotion into imprudence? Was 
Hampden imprudent when he drew the s^^'ord and 
threw away the scabbard ? Yet he, judged by that 
single hour, was unsuccessful. After a short exile the 
race he hated sat again upon the throne. 

** Imagine yourselves present when the first news of 
Bunker Hill battle reached a New England town. The 
tale would have run thus : ^ The patriots are routed — 
tlie red coats victorious — Warren lies dead upon the 
field.' With what scorn would that Tofy have been re* 
ceived who should have charged Warren with impra- 
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dence, who should have said that ^brcd a physician, he 
was out of place, and died as the fool dietL^ IIow 
would the intimation have been received that TVaiTcn 
and his successors should have waited a better time ?' 
^^JPresumptuotia t to assert the freedom of the press 
on American ground I Is the assertion of such free- 
dom before the age ? So much before the age as to 
leave no one a right to make it because it displeases 
the community ? Who invented this libel on his coun- 
try ? It is this very thing which entitled Lovcjoy to 
greater praise. The disputed right which provoked 
the revolution was far beneath that for which he died. 
(Here was a strong and general expression of disap- 
probation.) One word, gentlemen. As much as 
thought is better than money, so much is the cause 
in which Lovejoy died nobler than a mere question of 
taxes. James Otis thundered in this hall when the 
'King did but touch his packet Imagine if you can, 
his indignant eloquence if England had ofTcred to put 
A g^ on his lip& Mr. Chairman, from the bottom 
of my heart I thank that brave little band at Alton 
for resisting. We must remember that Lovejoy had 
fled from city to city — suffering the destruction of 
three printing presses patiently. At length he took 
counsel with friends, men of character, of tried in- 
tegrity, of wide views of Christian principle. They 
thought the crisis had come — that it was full time 
to assert the law& They saw around them, not a 
community like our own, of fixed habits and char- 
acter, but one in the gristle, not yet hardened in 
the bone of manhood. The people there, children 
of our older States, seem to have forgotten the blood- 
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tried principles of their fathers, the moment they 
lost sight of New England hills. Something was 
to be done to show them the priceless voloe of free- 
dom of the press, to bring back and set right their 
wandering and confused ideas. He and his advisers 
looked on a community, struggling like a dmnken 
man, indifferent to their rights and confused in their 
feelings. Deaf to argument^ haply they might be 
stunned into sobriety. They saw that of which we 
cannot judge, the necessity of resistance. Insulted law 
called for it Public opinion, fast hastening on the 
downward course, must be arrested. Does not the 
event show they judged rightly? Absorbed in a 
thousand trifles, how will the nation all at once come 
to a stand? Men begin ns in 177G and 1640 to dis- 
cuss principles and weigh characters, to find out where 
they are. Haply we may awake before wo are borne 
over the precipice.'' 

From this time Wendell Phillips was identified with 
the radical abolitionists. 

His nature is cliaracterized by an extreme ideal- 
ity, lie is essentially in all things a purist Had he 
not thus early in life been absorbed by the exigencies 
of a moral conflict, Mr. Phillips would have shown 
himself one of the most thorough and carefully culti- 
vated men of literature in our country. The demand 
for perfection is one of the most rigorous in his na- 
ture, and would have shown itself in an exacting pre- 
cision in style, orthography, rhetoric and pronuncia- 
tion. In regard to all these things his standard is that 
of an idealist But the moral nature derived from his 
Puritan ancestry, was stronger than every other per* 
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tion of him, imd his ideality became concentrated 
upon the existing conflict in American society. His 
nature led him at once to take the most strenuous 
and rigorous ground side by side with William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Tried by his severe standard, the constitution of the 
United States, by an incidental complicity with slav* 
ery, had become a sinful compact : a covenant with 
d^th and an agreement with hell — and with the un* 
questioning consistency which belonged to his Puritan 
blood, he did not hesitate to sacrifice to this belief his 
whole professional future. 

He abandoned his legal practice and took leave of 
the Suffolk bar, because he could not conscientiously 
take the oath to support the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted State& What things were gain to him he counted 
loss. 

Henceforth there was no career open to him but 
that of the agitator and popular reformer. He 
brought to the despised and unAishionablc cause not 
only the prestige of one of the most honored ^lassa- 
chusetts names, and the traditions of a family which was 
among orthodox circles as a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
but the power of decidedly the first forensic orator 
that America has ever produced. His style was so 
dazzling, so brilliant, his oratory so captivating, that 
even the unpopularity of his sentiments could not pre- 
vent the multitudes firom flocking to hear him. He 
had in a peculiar degree that mesmeric power of con- 
trol which distinguishes the true orator, by which he 
holds a multitude subject to his will, and carries them 
whither he pleases. 
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His speeches were generally e:ctemporCi and flowed 
on with a wonderful correctness, and perfect finish 
of language, without faltering, without the shadow 
of an inelegance — his sentences succeeding one anoth- 
er with a poised and rhythmical fullness, and his illus- 
trations happily running through the field of ancient 
and modern Instory, and with the greatest apparent 
case selecting whatever he needed from thence for the 
ilhistration of his subject. In invective no American 
. or English orator has ever surpassed him. At the bar of 
his fcnid oratory he would an*aign, try and condemn 
with a solemn and dignified earnestness that might al- 
most have persuaded the object of his attack of his 
own guilt. Wari'cn Hastings is said to have judged 
himself to be the basest of men while he listened to 
the denunciations of Burke, and something of the 
same experience may have befiillen those who were 
arraigned by Phillips. 

There was need enough at this time for a man thus 
endowed to come to the help of liberty in America, 
for the creeping influence of the despotic South, lull- 
ing, caressing, patronizing, promising, threatening and 
commanding, had gone ver}- nigh to take away the 
right of free inquiry and free speech through the 
whole Northern States. 

The few noble women, who formed the original 
Boston Anti-Slavery Society, were a mark ever}-where 
spoken against. Even after the stormy and scurrilous 
attack of the mob which drove, them out from their 
meeting, and which almost took the life of Garrison, 
there was not a newspaper in Boston, except the Libera- 
tor, which did not, in giving an account of the matter, 
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blame tbe abolitionists instead of the rioters. It was 
the old story that the lamb had troubled the wolf, and 
ought to be eaten up forthwith. The Advertiser spoke 
of the affair, ^^not so much as a riot, as the prevention 
of a rioti'' and *^ considered the whole matter as the 
triumph of law over lawless violencei and the love of 
order over riot and confusion.*' The Christian Regis- 
ter reconmiended to the ladies to imitate the early 
Christians of Trajan's day, and meet in secret, adding, 
with a sneer, "if the vanity of the ladies would allow." 

A leading orthodox divine shortly after preached a 
sermon to illustrate and defend the doctrine that no 
man has a right to promulgate any opinion distasteful 
to the majority of society where he lives. All, in 
short, seemed to be going one way — newspapers, pul- 
pits, bar and bench, and the gay world of fashion, 
were alike agreed that if discussing the condition and 
rights and wrongs of the slave, was disagreeable to 
southern people it ought to be put a stop to at once 
and everywhere, and that the Abolitionists were a 
pestilent sect, who turned the world upside down. 

In Wendell Phillips, at last, the scornful world met 
its match, for he was fully capable of meeting scorn 
with superior scorn, and retorting on contempt with 
contempt, and he stood as high above the fear of man 
that bringeth a snare, as any of the most unworldly 
of his Puritan grandfathers. 

The little band of Abolitionists that gathered around 
bim and Garrison, men and women, were every one 
of them heroes. They were of the old revolutionary 
stock of Boston, and every way worthy of their lin- 
eage, and there was need enough it should be so, for 
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the struggle was no inconsiderable one — ^it was for life 
and death. Cast out of society, Idoked on as the off- 
scouring of the earth, hemmed in everywhere with 
slanders, oflen alienated from friends once the devest 
and most admiring, laboring almost alone with an in* 
ccssant and exhausting zeal, soipe of more delicate 
organization sunk under the trial, and may be said to 
have given their lives to the cause. 

Wendell Phillips speaks of them feelingly in one of 
his later speeches, delivered on the anniversary of the 
Boston Mob : 

^^Many of those who met in this hall at that time 
are gone. They died as Whittier well says — 

* Tlicir brave hearU breaking sloWy 
But tfcir-furgetful to (be bist, i 

In words of cliccr and bugle glow, 
Their breath u[X>a the dorkneM post.' 

^'In those days, as we gathered around their graves, 
and resolved that the narrower the circle became the 
closer we would draw together, we envied the dead 
their rest. ^len ceased to slander them in that sanc- 
tuary ; and as we looked forward to the desolate vista 
of calaniity and trial before us, and thought of the 
temptations which beset us on either side, from world- 
ly prosperity which a slight sacrifice of principle might 
secure, or social ease so close at hand, by only a little 
turning aside, we almost envied the dead the quiet 
sleep to wliich we left them — ^the harvest reaped,' and 
the seal set beyond the ppwer of change." 

The career of Phillips in those days was often amid 
tlireats of personal violence. Assassination, the favor> 
ite argument of slavery, was held up before him, and 
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the recent death of Lovcjoj showed that the threat 
was not an empty one. At home, his house, in turn 
with that of other leading abolitionists, was threatened 
with incendiaij violence, notwithstanding it was the . 
didter of an invalid wife, whose frail life often seemed 
to hang on a thread. From that shaded and secluded 
invalid chamber, however, came no weak prayers or 
fSEdtering purposes, for a braver, higher heart was never 
given to human being than the one that, beat there. 
In the darkest and most dangerous hours, from that 
dck room came words of hope and cheer and inspira- 
tion, prompt ever to bid him go where the cause call- 
ed for him, and strengthening him by buoyant fear- 
lessness and high religious trust Such women are a ' 
true inspiration to men. 

It is not wonderful that with such* rare experience 
of how noble a being woman may be, and with such 
superior women for friends and associates, that Wen- 
dell Phillips should have formed a high ideal of wo- 
manhood, and become early one of the most enthusi- 
astic supporters of all reforms in which the interest of 
woman is concerned. 

On the 15th and I6th of October, 1857, he offered 
at a convention held in Worcester a scries of resolu- 
tions in relation to the political rights of women which 
cover all the ground contended for by modern rcform- 
ersL His speech on this subject is one of tlie most 
able and eloquent on record, and -forms a part of the 
permanent literature of the movement 

He speaks of womanhood with a solemn and religious 
earnestness,* with the fervor of knightly times, and 
pleads against all cnstoms and laws which bear hardly 
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upon her delicate organization! which mislead her from 
following her highest aspirations. 

An anecdote in circulation about him shows that he 
not only held such theories, but that he was helpful in 
practice. It is so in keeping with his general charac- 
ter as to be extremely probable. Notwithstanding 
the unpopularity of his abolition sentiments* ^. Phil- 
lips^ power as an orator was such that when lecturing 
on ordinary subjects he commanded the very highest 
prices in the literary market On one of his tours he 
met in the cars a woman who was seeking a self-sup- 
porting career as a lecturer. Mr. Phillips inquired in* 
to her success, and found that independent of her ex* 
peases she made at the rate only of five dollars a 
time. He declared that such an inequality with his 
own success was an injustice, and added that he must 
beg her to allow him to equalize the account for oncei 
by accepting the proceeds of his last lecture. 

Mr. Phillips had a way of making his famoand rep- 
utation gain him a hearing on the unpopular subject 
which he had most at heart. Committees from anx- 
ious lyceums used to wait on him for his terms, sure 
of being able to fill a house by his name. 

** What are your terms, Mr. Phillips?" 

** If I lecture on anti-slavery, nothing. If on any 
other subject one hundred dollars." 

The success of his celebrated lecture on the Lost Arts, 
which has been perhaps more than a thousand times 
repeated, is only a chance specimen of what he might 
have done in this department of lecturing, could he 
have allowed himself that use of his talent 
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Mr. Phillips is far from being a man of one idea. 
Energetic as was his abolition campaigni he lias found 
time and strength to strike some of the heaviest and 
most victorious blows for temperance. He has been 
a vigorous defender of the interests of the Maine Law, 
endangered in Massachusetts by the continual compli- 
ances of rank and fashion. His letter to Judge Shaw 
and President Walker is a specimen of unfcaring and 
imflinching exposure and rebuke of those practices 
and concessions of public men, which cast contempt 
on the execution of law. His oration on Metropoli- 
tan Police has powerful arguments in favor of the pol- 
icy of legislative prevention of intemperance. 

We have selected his argument on the subject, both 
as a good example of his style and manner, and as a 
powerful presentation of a much needed argument 

**Some men look upon this temperance cause as 
whining bigotry, narrow asceticism, or a vulgar senti- 
mentality, fit for little minds, weak women, and weaker 
' men. On the contrary, I regard it as second only to 
one or two others of the primary reforms of this age, 
and for this reason. Every race has its peculiar temp- 
tation ; every clime has its specific sin. The tropics 
and tropical races are tempted to one form of sensu- 
ality ; the colder and temperate regions, and our Saxon 
blood, find their peculiar temptation in the stimulus 
of drink and food. In old times our heaven was a 
dmnken revel We relieve ourselves from the over* 
weariness of constant and exhaustive toil by intoxica- 
tion. Science has brought a cheap means of drunk- 
enness within the reach of every individual. National 
prosperity and free institutions have put into the hands 
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of almost every workman the means of being drank 
for a week on the labor of two or three hoars. With 
that blood and that temptation, we have adopted dem- 
ocratic institutionSi where the law has no sanction bat 
the purpose and virtue of the massea The statute- 
book rests not on bayonets, as in Europe, but on the 
hearts of the people. A drunken people can never be 
the basis of a free government It is the comer-stone 
neither of virtue, prosperity, nor progress. To us, 
therefore, the title-deeds of whose estates and the safe- 
ty of whose lives depend upon the tranquillity of the 
streets, upon the virtue of the masses, the presence of 
any vice which brutalizes the average mass of mankind, 
and tends to make it more readily the tool of intrigu- 
ing and corrupt leaders, is necessarily a stab at the very 
life of the nation. Against such a vice is mardialled 
the Temperance Reformation. That my sketcL is no 
mere fancy picture, every one of you knows. Every 
one of you can glance back over your own path, and 
count many and many a one among those who started 
from the goal at your side, with equal energy and per- 
haps greater promise, who has found a drunkard^s grave 
long before this. The brightness of the bar, the orna- 
ment of the pulpit, the hope and blessing and stay of 
many a family, — you know, every one of you who has 
reached middle life, how often on your path yon set 
up the warning, " Fallen before the temptations of the 
streets ! " Hardly one house in this city, whether it 
be full and warm with all the luxury of wealth, or 
whether it find hard, cold maintenance by the most 
earnest economy, no matter which, — hardly a house 
that does not count, among sons or nephews, some 
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victim of tliis vice. The skeleton of this warning sits 
at eveiy board. The whole world is kindred in this 
suffering. The coontxy mother launches her boy with 
trembling upon the temptations of city life ; the father 
trusts his daughter anxiously to the young man she 
has chosen, knowing what a wreck intoxication may 
moke of the house-tree they set up. Alas ! how oUten 
are their worst forebodings more than fulfilled! I 
have known a cose — and probably many of you can 
recall some almost equal to it — where one worthy 
woman could count father, brother, husband, and son- 
in-law, all drunkards, — ^no man among her near kin- 
dred, except her son, who was not a victim of thb vice. 
Like all other appetites, this finds resolution weak 
when set against the constant presence of temptation. 
This is the eviL How are the laws relating to it exe- 
cuted in this city ? Let me tell you. 

^^flrst, there has been great discussion of this evil, — 
wide, earnest, patient discussion, for thirty-five years. 
The whole community has been stirred by the discus- 
aon of this question. Finally, aflcr various experi- 
ments, the majority of the State'decided that the meth- 
od to stay this evil was to stop the open sale of intox- 
icating drink. They left moral suasion still to address 
the individual, and set themselves as a community to ' 
close the doors of temptation. Every man acquainted 
with his own nature- or with society knows that weak 
virtue, walking through our streets, and meeting at 
every tenth door (for that is the average) the tempta- 
tion to drink, must fall ; that one must be a moral 
Hercules to stand erect To prevent the open sale of 
intoxicating liquor has been the method selected by 
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the State to help its citizens to be virtaoos ; in other 
words, the State has enacted what is called the Maine 
Liquor Law, —the plan of refusing all licenses to sell, 
to be drunk on the spot or elsewhere, and allowing 
only an official agent to sell for medicinal purposes and 
the arts. You may drink in your own parlors, you 
may make what indulgence you please your daily rule, 
the State docs not touch you there ; there you injure 
only yourself, and those you directly influence ; that 
the State cannot reach. But when you open your 
door and say to your fellow-citizens, * Come and m* 
dulge,* the State has a right to ask, * In what do yoa 
invite them to indulge ? Is it in something that hdps, 
or something that haims, the community ?**'^ 

In our recent war it is scarcely needful to say thst 
Mr. Phillips has always been a counsellor for the most 
thorough, the most intrepid and most efficient meas- 
ures. 

During the period of comparative vacillation and 
uncertainty, when McClcIlan was the commander-in- 
chief, and war was being made on political principles, 
Mr. Phillips did his utmost in speeches and public ad- 
dresses in the papers, to stir up the people to demand 
a mor*6 efficient policy. 

Since the termination of the war and the emanci* 
pation of the slave, Mr. Phillips seems to show that 
the class of gifts and faculties adapted to rouse a stu- 
pid community, and to force attention to neglected 
truths are not those most adapted to the delicate 
work of reconstruction. The good knight who can cut 
and hew in battle, cannot always do the surgeon^s 
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work of healing and restoring. That exacting ide* 
ality which is the leading faculty of Mr. Phillips* na- 
ture leads him constantly to nndervalue what has been 
attained, and it is to be regretted that it deprived him 
of the glow and trinmph of a victoiy in which no man 
than he better deserved to rejoice. 

Garrison hung np his shield and sword at a definite 
pointy and marked the era of victory with devout thank- 
fulness ; and we can but regret, that the more exact- 
ing mind of Phillips was too much fixed on what yet 
was wanting to share the well earned joy. 

When there is strong light there must be shadow, 
and the only shadow we discern in the public virtues 
of Mr. Phillips is the want of a certain power to ap- 
preciate and make allowances for the necessary weak- 
nesses and imperfections of human nature. 

He has been a teacher of the school of the law rath- 
er than that of the Gospel ; he has been most espec- 
ially useful because we have been in a state where such 
stem unflinching teachings have been indispensable. 

Mr. Phillips* methods indeed, of dealing with human 
nature, savor wholly of the law and remind us forcibly 
of the pithy and vigorous account which John Bun- 
yan puts into the mouth of his pilgrim. 

^* I saw one coming afler me swift as the wind, 
and so soon as the man overtook me, it was but a 
word and a blow, for down he knocked me and laid 
me for dead. But when I was a little come to myself 
I asked him wherefore he served me so. He said be- 
cause of my secret inclining to Adam the first, and 
with that he struck me another deadly blow on the 
breasti and beat me down backward, and so I lay at 
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his foot OS dead as before. So when I came to my- 
self^ I cried him mercy ; but he said, I know not how 
to show mercy, and with that he knocked me down 
again. He had doubtless made an end of me bat that 
one came by and bid him forbear. 

Who was he that bid him forbear ? I did not know 
him at first but as he went by, I perceived the holes 
in his hands and his side.** 

There is a time for all things, and this stem work of 
the land had to be done in our country. Almighty 
God seconded it by awful providences, and pleaded 
against the oppressor in the voice of famine and bat- 
tle, of fire and sword. 

The guilty laud had been riven and torn, and in the 
language of scripture, made an astonishment and a 
desolation ! 

May we not think now that the task of binding up 
the wounds of a bruised and shattered countr}% of re- 
conciling jarring interests thrown into new and deli- 
cate relationships, of bringing peace to sore and wea- 
ried nerves, and abiding quiet to those who are fated 
to dwell side by side in close proximity, may require 
faculties of a wider and more varied adaptation, and 
a spirit breathing more of Calvary and less of Sinai? 

It is no discredit to the good sword gapped with the 
blows of a hundred battle fields, to hang it up in all 
honor, as having" done its work. 

It has made place for a thousand other forces and 
influences each powerless without it, but each now 
more powerful and more efficient in their own field. 

Those who are so happy as to know Mr. Phillips 
personally, are fully aware how entirely this nnflinch- 

31 
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ing austerity of judgment, this vigorons severity of ex- 
actioDy belong to his public character alone, how full 
of genial urbanity they find the private individual 
We may be pardoned for expressing the hope that the 
time may yet come when he shall see his way clear to 
take comisel in public matters with his own kindly impul- 
aeie^ and that those genial traits which render his private 
intercouxse so agreeable, may be allowed to modify at 
least his public dedarationa 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Mr. Ilccchcr a Toangcr Child— Death of hit Mother— Hii Step-Mothn^ 
Rcli^uiu lullucDcc— Ma'am Kilbourn'i Scbool^The Paiiiiig Bdl— Uapc«lb» 
ablv Schooling— An Inveterate School Joker^Maften the Latia Giannar 
— Gocf to Amhcrat College— His Lore of Flowen— Model of Study; a 
Kcformer— Mr. Beeeher and the Solemn Tutor— Ilif FaTorite Foetrj^^Hii 
Intixxluction to Phrenology— Ili^ Mental Pliiloiophj— Doctrine of Spiriraal 
Intuition— runctuality for Joke'c Sako— Old School and New School— Doi^ 
on Kntcrin? the Ministry— Settlement at lawrencchurg— Hie Stndiea ; Fint 
Kcvivel^Large Accessions to tlio Church— " Tropical Style ^'—Miaitteriil 
Jokm— Shi>Try in tlie Pulpit— The Tninsicr to Brooklyn- Plymouth Chorrii 
PrcAching- Visit to Enj^land— Speeches in England— Letters from EppJand— 
Christian View of England- The Exeter Uall Speech— Dreadwi an Uapo^ 
ular Forgiveness. 

Henry Ward Beecher was the eighth child of Ly- 
man and Roxana Foote Beecher, bom in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, June 24, 1813. The first child of a fam- 
ily is generally an object of high hope and anxious and 
careful attention. They are observed, watched — and 
if the parents are so disposed, carefully educated, and 
often over-watched and over-educated. But in largo 
families, as time rolls on and children multiply, espec- 
ially to those in straitened worldly circumstances, all 
thd interest of novelty dies out before the advent of 
younger children, and they are apt to find their way 
in early life unwatched and unheralded. Dr. Beech- 
er's salary was eight hundred dollars a year, not al- 
ways promptly paid. This made the problem of feed- 

£06 
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ing, dothing and educating a family of ten children a 
dark one. The family was constantly enlarged by 
boarders, young ladies attending the female academy, 
and whose board helped somewhat to the support of 
the domestic establishment, but added greatly to the 
cares of the head manager. The younger members 
of the Beecher family therefore came into existence 
in a great bustling household of older people, all go- 
ing their separate ways, and having their own grown- 
up interests to carry. The child, growing up in this 
busy, active cirde, had constantly impressed upon it 
a sense of personal insignificance as a child^ and the 
absolute need of the virtue of passive obedience and 
non-resistance as regards all grown-up people. To be 
statedly washed and dressed and catechised, got to 
school at regular hours in the morning, and to bed 
inflexibly at the earliest possible hour at night, com- 
prised about all the attention that children could receive 
in those day & 

•The mother of Henry TVard died when he was 
three years old ; his father was immersed in theologi- 
cal investigations and a wide sphere of pastoral labors 
and great general ecclesiastical interests, his grown- 
up brothers and sisters in their own separate life his- 
lory, and the three younger children were therefore 
left to their mortal pilgrimage, within certain well- 
defined moral limits, much after their own way. The 
step-mother, who took the station of mother, was a 
lady of great personal elegance and attractiveness, of 
high intellectual and moral culture, who from having 
been in early lifd the much admired belle in general 
society, came at last from an impulse of moral heroism 
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combined with personal attachmenti to nndertalke the 
austere labors of a poor minister's family. She was a 
person to make a deep impression on the minds of 
any cliildrcn. There was a moral force about her, a 
dignity of demeanor, an air of elegance and superior 
breeding, which produced a constant atmosphere of 
unconscious awe in the minds of little ones. Then 
her duties were onerous, her conscience inflexible, and 
under the weight of these her stock of health and 
animal spirits sunk, so that she was for the most part 
pensive and depressed. Her nature and habits were 
too refined and exacting for the bringing up of chit 
dren of great animal force and vigor, under the strain 
and pressure of straitened circumstance& The absurd- 
ities and crudenesses incident to the early days of such' 
children appeared to her as serious faults, and weigh- 
ed heavily on her conscience. The most intense posi- 
tive religious and moral influence the three little ones 
of the family received was on Sunday night, when it 
was her custom to take them to her bed-room and 
read and talk and pray with them. At these times, 
deep though vague religious yearnings were created; 
but as she was much of her time an invalid, and had 
little sympathy with the ordinary feelings of child- 
hood, she gave an impression of religion as being like 
herself, calm, solemn, inflexible, mysteriously sad imd 
rigorously exacting. 

In those days none of tlxo attentions were paid 
to children that are now usual The community did 
not recognize them. There was no child's literature; 
there were no children's books. Jhe Sunday scho<d 
was yet an experiment, in a fluctuating, uncertain 
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state of trial There were no children's days of pres- 
ents and /^<e9 — ^no Christmas or New Year's festivals. 
The annual thanksgiving was onl/ associated with one 
day's unlimited range of pies of every sort — too much 
for one day, and too soon things of the past. The 
childhood of Heniy Ward was unmarked by the pos- 
session of a single child's toy as a gift from any older 
person, or a ^Dgle fite. Very early^ too, strict duties 
devolved upon him ; a daily portion of the work of 
the establi^menti the care of the domestic animals, 
the cutting and piling of wood, or tasks in the garden 
strengthened his muscles and gave vigor and tone to 
his nerves. From his father and mother he inherited 
a perfectly solid, healthy organization of brain, muscle 
**and nerves, and the uncaressing, let-alone system un- 
der which he was brought up, gave him early habits 
of vigor and self-reliance. 

Litchfield was a mountain town, where the winter 
was a stem reality for six months of the year, where 
there were giant winds, and drifting snows of immeas- 
urable depth, and ice and sleet storms of a sublime 
power and magnitude. Under this rugged nursing he 
grew outwardly vigorous. At nine years of age, in 
one of those winter droughts common in New England 
towns, he harnessed the horse to a sledge with a bar- 
rel lashed thereon, and went off alone three miles 
over the icy top of the town hill, to dip up and bring 
home a barrel of water from a distant spring. So far 
fiom taking this as a hardship, he undertook it with a 
chivalric pride. His only trial in the case was the hu- 
miliation of being positively commanded by his care- 
fill step-mother to wear his overcoat ; he departed 
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obedient, but with tears of mortification freezing on 
his checks, for he had recorded a heroic tow to go 
through a whole winter without once wearing an OTe^ 
coat 

For education, technically so called, there were small 
advantages. His earliest essay of letters .was to walk 
over to West street, to a widow Kilboum^s, where he sat 
daily on a bench kicking his heels in idleness, and said 
his letters twice in the day, and was for so long out of 
the way of the grown folks, which was a main point 
in child schooling. There was a tinner^s shop hard 
by, and the big girls, some of them, contrived to saw 
off some of his long golden curls with tin shears con- 
trived from the fragments cast out of the shop. The 
child was annoyed, but dared not complain to any 
purpose, till the annoyance being stated at home, it 
was concluded that the best way to abate it was to cat 
off all the curls altogether, and with the loss of these 
he considered his manhood to commence. Next, a 
small, unpaintcd, district school-house being erected 
within a stone's throw of the parsonage, he graduated 
from Ma'am Kilbourn's thither. The children of all 
the farming population in the neighborhood gathered 
there. The exercises consisted in daily readings of 
the Bible and the Columbian Orator, in elementary ex- 
ercises in arithmetic, and hand-writing. The ferule 
and a long flexible hickory switch were the insignia 
of office of the school mistress. No very striking- 
early results were the outcome of this teaching. 
Henry Ward was not marked out by the prophecies 
of partial friends for any brilliant future. He had pre-- 
ciscly the organization which often passes for dullness 
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in early boyhood. He had great deficiency in ver- 
bal memory, a deficiency marked in him through life ; 
he was excessively sensitive to praise and blame, ex- 
tremely diffident, and with a power of yearning, un- 
developed emotion, which he neither understood nor 
could express. His utterance was thick and indistinct, 
partly firom bashfulncss and partly from an enlarge- 
ment of the tonsils of the throat, so that in speaking 
or reading he was with difficulty understood. In fore- 
casting his horoscope, had any one taken the trouble 
then to do it, the last success that ever would have 
been predicted for him would have been that of an 
orator. *^ When Henry is sent to me with a message,^* 
said a good aunt, *4 always have to make bim say it 
three times. The first time I have no manner of an 
idea more than if he spoke Choctaw ; the second, I 
catch now and then a word ; by the third time I begin 
to understand.** 

Thus, while Dr. Beecher victoriously demonstrated 
the consistenqr of decrees and accountability, and the 
dder brother was drawing all the hopes of the family 
18 the first in his college dass, and his elder sisters 
were writing poetry and receiving visits, and carrying 
:>n the cheerful round of Litchfield society, this bash- 
ful, dazed-looking boy pattered barefoot to and from 
ike little unpainted school-house, with a brown towel « 
IT a blue checked apron to hem during the intervals 
>etween his spelling and reading lessona Nobody 
hought much of his future, further than to see that 
16 was safe and healthy, or even troubled themselves 
o inquire what might be going on in his life. 
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But tho child most let alone, is nerertheless being 
educated gradually and insensibly. The calm, inflexi- 
ble, elegant breediing of the step-mother, her intense 
solemnity of religious responsibility, indicating itself 
in every chance look or motion, fell on the sensitiye 
child-nature like a constant moral stimulant When a 
littl(i fellow, whose small feet could not touch the bot- 
tom of the old family chaise, he was once driving with 
her on an errand. The bell tolled for a death, as was 
then the custom in rural places. ^^ Henry, what do 
you think of when you hear a bell tolling like that?** 
she said. Astonished and awe-struck at having his 
thoughts inquired into, the child only flushed, and 
colored and looked abashed, and she went on as in a 
quiet soliloquy, *^/ think, was that soul prepared? It 
has gone into eternity I ^^ The efiqcton the child*8 
mind was a shiver of dread, like the being turned out 
without clothing among the icy winds of Litchfield 
hills. The vague sense of infinite, inevitable doom un- 
derlying all the footsteps of life, added to a natural 
disposition to yearning and melancholy. The scenery 
around the parsonage fed the yearning — Chestnut HiU 
on one side, with its lovely, soflly wooded slopes, and 
waving gi-ain-ficlds ; on the other. Mount Tom, with 
steel-blue pines and a gleaming lake mirror at its 
feet. Then there was the piano alwajrs going, and 
the Scotch airs, Roslin Castle, Mary^s Dream, and 
Bonnie Doon, sounding out from the parlor windows, 
and to which the boy listened in a sort of troublous 
and dreamy mixture of sadness and joy, and walked 
humming to himself with tears in his eyes. 
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The greatest trial of those days was the catechisnu 
Snndaj lessons were considered by the mother-in-law 
as inflexible duty, and the catechisui as the sine qiia 
noik The other children memorized readily and wcbc 
brilliant recitersg but Henry, blushing^ stammerftig, 
eonfnsed and hopelessly miserable^ stuck fast on some 
sand-bank of what is required or forbidden by this or 
that commandnlenti his mouth choking up with the 
long words which he hopelessly miscalled ; was sure to 
be accused of idleness or inattention^ and to be solemnly 
talked to, which made him look more stolid and mise- 
rable than ever, but appeared to have no effect in 
quickening his dormant facultiea 

When he was ten years old, he was a stocky, strong, 
well-grown boy, loyal in duty, trained in unquestion* 
ing obedience, inured to patient hard work, inured 
also to the hearing and discussing of all the great the- 
ological problems of Calvinism, which were always 
reverberating m his hearing ; but as to any mechanical 
culture, in an extremely backward state — a poor 
writer, a miserable speller, with a thick utterance, and 
a bashful reticence which seemed like stolid stupidity. 
He was now placed at a private school in the neigh- 
boring town of Bethlehem, under the care of the Rev« 
Mr. Langdon, to commence a somewhat more careful 
course of study. Here an incident occurred which 
showed that the boy even at that early age felt a mis- 
sion to defend opinions. A forward school-boy, 
among the elder scholars, had got hold of Painc^s Age 
of Beason, and was flourishing largely among the boys 
with objections to the Bible, drawn therefrom. Henry 
privately looked up Watson's Apology, studied up the 
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subject, and challenged a debate with the big boy, in 
which he came off. victorious by the aodomation of 
his 8chool-fellow& 

Ilis {}rogress in book-learning, however, was slow, 
though his year at the place was one of great happi- 
ness. One trait of the boy, as it has been with the 
man, was a peculiar passion for natural scenery, which 
he found full liberty to indulge in his present sa^ 
roundings. He boarded with a large-hearted, kindly, 
motherly woman, in a great comfortable farm-house, 
where everything was free and unconstrained. The . 
house was backed by a generous old orchard, full of 
fruits and blossoms in spring and summer, and where 
the partridges drummed and whirred in winter. Be- 
yond that were dreamy depths of woodland, and 
Ilenry^s studies were mostly with gun on shoulder, 
roving the depths of those forests, guiltless of hitting 
anything, because the time was lost in dreamy con- 
templation. Thence returning unprepared for school, 
he would be driven to the expedient of writing out 
his Latin verb and surreptitiously reading it out of the 
crown of his hat, an exercise from whence he reaped 
small profit, either mentally or morally. In short, 
after a year spent in this way, it began to be perceived 
by the elders of the family, that as to the outward and 
visible signs of learning, he was making no progress 
His eldest sister was then teaching a young lady's 
school in Hartford, and it was proposed to take Uie 
boy under her care to see what could be made of him. 

One boy of eleven in a school of thirty or forty girls 
has not much chance of making a durable impression, 
but we question if any of Henxy's school mates easily 
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forgot hiixL If tlie under stratum of his nature was a 
dreamy yearning melancholy, its upper manifestation 
was in constant bubbling, restless efTervescence of fun 
and practical joking. The school room was up a long 
flight of stairSi and one wet day Henry spent a recess 
when he was supposed to be studying grammar, in 
opening every umbrella brought to school, and so dis- 
posing them on the stairs that the luckless person who 
opened the outside door would witness a precipitate 
rush of the whole teries into the street — which feat 
was successfully accomplished to the dismay of the 
late comer, and the tittering of the whole school, who 
had been somewhat prepared for the catastrophe. 

The school room was divided into two divisions in 
gnunmar,' under leaders on either side, and the gram- 
matical reviews were contests for superiority in which 
it was vitally important that every member should be 
perfected. Henry was generally the latest choice, and 
fell on his side as on unlucky accession — ^being held 
more amusing than profitable on such occasions. 

The fair leader on one of these divisions took the 
boy aside to a private apartment, to put into him with 
female tact and insinuation those definitions and dis- 
tinctions on which the honor of the class depended. 

" Now Henry, A is the indefinite article, you see— 
and must be used only with a singular noun. You can 
say a man — ^but you can't say a men, can you ?'* *' Yes, 
I can say Amen too," was the ready rejoinder. ^Tather 
ays it always at the end of his prayers." 

**Come Henxy, now don't be joking; now decline He." 
** Nominative he, possessive his, objective him." ^'You 
tee. His is possessive. Now you *can say, His book— 
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but you can't say *Him book'" "Yes I do say 
Hymn book too/' said the impracticable scholar with a 
quizzical twinkle. Each one of these sallies ^made his 
young teacher laugh, which was the victory he wanted. 

**But now Henry, seriously, just attend to the active 
and passive voice. Now * I strike ' is active, you see, 
because if you strike you do something. But ^I am 
struck,' is passive, because if you are struck you don't 
do any thing do you ?" 

"Yes I do — ^I strike back again!" 

Sometimes his views of philosophical subjects were 
offered gratuitously. Being held rather of a frisky 
nature, his sister appointed his seat at her elbow, when 
she heard her classes. A class in Natural Philosophy, 
not very well prepared, was stumbling through the 
theory of the tidca *'I can explain that," said Heniy. 
•' Well, you see, the sun, he catches hold of the moon 
and pulls her, and she catches hold of the sea and pulls 
that, and this makes the spring tides. 

^ But what makes the neap tides ? " 

" Oh, that's when the sun stops to spit on his hands," 
was the brisk rejoinder. 

After about six months, Henry was returned on his 
parents' hands with the reputation of being an invet- 
erate joker, and an indifferent scholar. It was the 
opinion of his class that there was much talent lying 
about loosely in him if he could only be brought to 
apply himself. 

When he was twelve years of age his father moved 
to Boston. It was a great change to the two younger 
boys, from the beautiful rural freedom of a picturesque 
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mountain town to the dose, Btrait limits of a narrow 
street in Boston. 

There was a pnre and vigorons atmosphere of moral 
innocence about the mountain towns of Connecticut in 
those daysi which made the breeding up of children 
on the let-alone system quite feasible. There was no 
temptation to vice or immorality. The only asso* 
date of doubtful character forbidden to Hcnry^ for 
whose sodety he craved^ was Ulysses Freeman^ a 
poor, merry, softly ^ggling negro boy, who inhab- 
ited a hut not far o£^ and who, it was feared, might 
indiscreetly teach him something that ho ouglitnot 
to know — ^but otherwise it was safe to let him nm 
nnwatched, in the wholesome companionship of bob- 
olinks and squirrels and birch woods and huckle- 
berry bushea There was not in all Litchfield in those 
days any thing to harm a growing boy, or lead him 
into evil 

But in Boston, the streets, the wharves, the ship 
yards, were full of temptation — the house, narrow and 
strait The boy was put into the Boston Latin School, 
where the whole educational process was a solid square 
attempt to smite the Latin grammar into minds of all 
sorts and sizes, by a pressure like that by which coin 
is stamped in the mint Educated in loyal obedience, 
as a religion and a habit, pushed up to make the effort 
by the entreaties of his father, by appeals to his gal- 
Luitry in overcoming difficulties, his- sense of family 
honor, and the solemn appeals to conscience of his 
mother, Henry set himself doggedly to learn lists 
of prepositions and terminations, and bead-rolls of nouns 
thiU found their accusatives or genitives in this way 
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or that, except in the case of two dozen exceptional 
when they formed them in some other way^ with all 
the other dry prickly facts of language with which it 
is deemed expedient to choke the efforts of beginners 

It was to him a grim Sinaitic desert, a land of dart 
ness without order, where he wandered, seeing neither 
tree or flower ; a wilderness of meaningless forms and 
sounds. Ilis life was a desolation, ablind push to do what 
was most contrary to his natural faculties, repulsive to his 
tastes, and in which with utmost stress and strain of ef- 
fort he could never hope to rise above mediocrity. One 
year passed in this way, and with the fear of disgrace in 
the rear and conscience and affection goading him on, 
Henry had actually mastered the Latin grammar, and 
could give any form or inflection, rule or exception 
therein, but at an expense of brain and nerve that be- 
gan to tell even on his vigorous organization. 

The era of fermentation and development was upon 
him, and tlic melancholy that had brooded over his 
childhood waxed more turbulent and formidable. He 
grew gloomy and moody, restless and in'itable. His 
father, noticing the change, got him on a course of 
biographical reading, hoping to divert his thoughts. 
He began to read naval histories, the lives of great 
sailors and commanders — the voyages of Captain Cook, 
the biography of Nelson ; and immediately, like light- 
ning flashing out of rolling clouds, came the determin- 
ation not to rest any longer in Boston, learning ter- 
minations and prepositions, but to go forth to a life of 
enterprise. He made up his little bundle, walked the 
wharf and talked with sailors and captains, hovered 
irresolute on the verge of voyages, never quite able 
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to grieve his father by a sudden departure. At lost 
he wrote a letter announcing to a broUier that he could 
and would no longer remain at school — that he had 
made up his mind for the sea; that if not permitted to 
go, he should go without permission. This letter was 
dedgnedlj dropped where his father picked it up. 
Dr. Beecher put it in his pocket and said nothing for 
the moment, but the next day asked Henry to help 
him saw wood. Now the wood-pile was the Doctor's 
fayorite debating ground, and Henry felt compliment- 
ed by the invitation, as implying manly companion- 
ship. 

*^Let us see,** says the Doctor, ^/ Henry, how old are 
you? •* 

** Almost fourteen I " 

" Bless me 1 how boys do grow I — ^Why it's almost 
time to be thinking what you are going to do. Have 
you ever thought ? " 

** Yes — ^I want to go to sea." 

" To sea I Of all things I Well, well 1 After all, why 
not ? — Of course you don't want to be a common sailor. 
You want to get into the navy ? " 

" Yes sir, that's what I want" 

** But not merely as a common sailor, I suppose ? " 

^* No sir, I want to be midshipman, and after that 
commodore." 

" I see," said the Doctor, cheerfully, **Wcll, Henry, in 
order for that, you know, you must begin a course of 
mathematics, and study navigation and all that" 

•* Yes sir, I am ready." 

•* Wen then, TU send you up to Amherst next week, 
to Mount Pleasant, and dien youll begin your prcpar- 
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atorj studies, and if you are well prepared, I presume 
I can make interest to get joa an appointment" 

And so ho went to Mount Pleasant, in Amhersti 
Mass., and Dr. Bcecher said shrewdly, ^^ I shall have 
that boy in the ministry yet" 

The transfer from the confined limits of a city to 
the congenial atmosphere of a beautiful mountain town 
brought an immediate favorable change. Here he 
came under the care of a mathematical teacher, edu* 
cated at West Point, a bright attractive young man 
of the name of Fitzgerald, with whom he roomed. 
Between this young man and the boy, there arose a 
romantic friendship. Henry had no natural talent or 
taste for mathematics, but inspired by a desire to please 
Iiis friend, and high ambition for his future profession, 
lio went into them with energy, and soon did credit to 
his teacher at the blackboard, laboring perseveringly 
with liis face towards the navy, and Nelson as his beau 
ideal. 

Here also he was put through a strict drill in elocu- 
tion by Professor John E. Lovell, now residing in New 
Haven, Conn, Of him, Mr. Beechcr cherishes a grate- 
ful recollection, and never fails to send him a New 
Year's token of remembrance. He says of him, that 
**a better teacher in his department never was niada'* 
Mr. Bcecher had many natural disabilities for the line 
of oratory ; and their. removal so far as to make him an 
acceptable speaker he holds due to the persevering 
drill of Mr. Lovell. His voice, naturally thick and 
husky, was developed by most persevering, systematic 
training. His gestures and the management of his body 

went through a drill corresponding to that which the 
82 
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mOitaiy youth goes through at West Point, to make 
his body supple to the exigencies of military evohition. 
As an orator, this early training was of vital import- 
ance to him. He could never have attained success 
without it 

At the close of the first year, a revival of religion 
passed through the school, and Henry ^yard and 
many others were powerfully impressed. It was in 
&ct, on the part of the boy, the mere flashing out into 
visible form of that deep undercurrent of religious sen- 
ability which had been .the habit of his life, and the 
result of his whole home education. Ilis father sent 
for him home to unite with the church on a great com- 
mxmion season; and the boy, trembling, agitated, awe- 
struck, full of vague purposes and good resolutions 
and imperfectly developed ideas, stood up and took 
on him irrevocable vows, henceforth in his future life 
to be actively and openly on the side of Christ, in the 
great life battle. 

Of course the naval scheme vanished, and the pul- 
pit opened before him as his natural sphere. With 
any other father or education, this would not have been 
an *^of course ;^^ but Dr. Beecher was an enthusiast in 
his profession. Every word of his life, every action 
or mode of speaking, had held it up before his boys as 
the goal of all his hopes, that they should preach the 
gospel, and the boy therefore felt that to be the nec- 
essary obligation which came upon him in joining the 
chnrclL He returned to Amherst, where his classical 
education was continued for two years longer, with a 
view to fit him for college. 
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• 

The lovo of flowers, which has always formed so 
marked a branch of his general enthusiasm for nature, 
developed itself at this time in a friendship with a 
rather rough man who kept a garden. He was so 
pleased with the boy^s enthusiasm that he set apart a 
scrap of ground for him which he filled with 'roses, 
geraniums and other blooming wondersg onfl these 
Henry tended under his instructions. 

At that time the love of nature was little cultivated 
among the community. By very many good people, 
nature was little spoken of except as the antithesis 
to grace. It was the tempter, the syren that drew the 
soul from higher duties. The chaplain of Mount Pleas* 
ant Institute, a grave and formal divine, found Heniy 
on his knees in his little flower patch, lost in raptur- 
ous contemplations of buds and blossoms. Jle gave 
hiui an indulgent smile, but felt it his duty to improve 
the occasion. 

" Ah, Ilcnr}'/' he said condescendingly, as one who 
makes a fair achnif^sion, " these things are pretty, very 
pretty, but my boy, do you think that such things are 
wortliy to occupy the attention of a man who has an 
immortal soul ? " Ilonr}' answered only by that abashed 
and stolid look which covered from the eyes of his 
superioi-s, so much of what was going on within him, 
and went on with attentions to his flowers. " I want- 
ed to tell him," he said aftenvards, "that since Almighty 
God has found leisure to make those trifles, it could 
not be amiss for us to find time to look at them/* By 
the time that Henry had been throe years in Amherst 
he was prepared to enter Sophomore in College 
Thanks to his friend and teacher Fitzgerald, his math- 
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ematical training had given him the entire masteiy of 
La Croix^s Algebra, ao that he was prepared to de- 
monstJtete at random any proposition us chance select- 
ed — ^not only without aid or prompting from the teach- 
er, but controversially as against the teacher, who would 
sometimes publicly attack the pupil^s method of de- 
monstration, disputing him step by step, when the 
scholar was expected to know with such positive clear- 
ness as to put down and overthrow the teacher. ^* You 
must not only know, but you must know that you 
know,** was Fitzgerald^s maxim; and Henry Ward 
attributes much of his subsequent habit of steady an- 
tagonistic defence of his own opinions to this early 
mathematical training. 

Though prepared for the Sophomore class, his father 
however, deemed it best on the whole, that he 
should enter as freshman, and the advanced state of 
his preparation therefore gave him leisure the first 
year to mark out and commence a course of self-edu- 
cation by means of the college libraries, which he 
aflerwards systematically pursued through college life. 
In fact he gave no more attention to the college course 
than was absolutely essential to keep his standing, but 
turned all the power of study and concentrated at- 
tention he had acquired in his previous years, upon his 
own plan of culture. As he himself remarks, ^* I had 
acquired by the Latin and mathematics, the power of 
study. I knew how to study, and I turned it upon 
things I wanted to know.^ The Latin and Greek class- 
ics did not attract him. The want of social warmth 
in the remove at which they stood from the living 
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present, alienated them from the sympathies of one 
who felt his mission to be among the men of to-daj, 
and by its living literature. Oratory and rhetoric he 
regarded as his appointed weapons, and he began to 
prepare himself in the department of Jiow to say — 
meanwhile contemplating with uncertain awe, the great 
future problem of what to sat. 

For the formation of style he began a course of 
English classical study ; Milton^s prose works. Bacon, 
Shakspeare, and the writers of the Elizabethan period i 
were his classics, read and re-read, and deeply pon- 
dered. In common with most of the young men of 
his period, he was a warm admirer of the writings of 
Robert Ilall, and added him to his li^t of favorite au- 
thors. His habits of study were somewhat peculiar. 
He had made for Jbimsclf at the cai^penter^ a circular 
table, with a hole in the middle, where was fixed a 
scat Enthroned in this seat with his English classics 
all around him, he read and pondered, and with never 
ceasing delight 

The stand he took in college, was from the first that 
of a reformer. He was always on the side of law and 
order, and being one of the most popular fellows in his 
class, tlirewthe whole weight of his popularity in favor 
of the faculty, rather than against them. He and his as- 
sociates formed a union of merry good fellows, who 
were to have glorious fun; but to have it only by honor- 
able and permissible means. They voted down scraping 
in the lecture rooms, and hazing of students ; they voted 
down gambling and drinking, and every form of secret 
vice, and made the class rigidly temperate and pure. 
^Ir. Beecher had received from family descent what 
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might be called a strictlj temperance organization. In no 
part of his life did be ever use^ or was be ever tempt- 
- ed to use tobacco or ardent spirits in any sbape. All 
bis public' labors, like those of his father before him, 
bare been performed by the strict legal income of or- 
dinary nervous investment ; they have not been those 
deep ruinous drafts on the reserved principal of vital 
force, which are drawn by the excitements of extra 
stimulanta 

He also maintained the character of a Christian stu- 
dent, by conscientious attention to the class prayer 
meetings, in which he took his part, as well as by out- 
side religious and temperance labors in the rural pop- 
ulation in the neighborhood. He very early formed 
an attachment to a beneficiary in the college, a man, as 
he says, of the Isaiah type, large-souled, and full of 
devotion, who took the boy round with him on his 
tour of religious exhortation, insisting with paternal 
earnestness that it was his immediate duty to begin to 
practice for the work of the Christian ministry. Hav- 
ing brought him once or twice to read and pray, in a 
little rural meeting, held in a school-house in the out- 
skirts of the village, he solemnly committed the future 
care of the meeting to the young disciple, and went 
himself to look up another fold. This meeting Henry 
religiously kept up among his others, w^ith vailing 
success, during his college career. 

The only thing which prevented him from taking the 
first rank as a religious young man, was the want of 
that sobriety and solemnity which was looked upon as 
essential to the Christian character. Mr. Beechcr was 
like a converted bob-olink, who should be brought to 
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judgment for short quirks and undignified tmtters 
and twecdics, among the daisy heads, instead of fly- 
ing in dignified paternal sweeps, like a good swallow . 
of the sanctuary, or sitting in solemnized Ineditation 
in the depths of pine trees like the owL 

Uis commendation from the stricter brethren gen- 
erally came with the sort of qualification which Shaks- 
peare makes, — 

^^ For the man doth fear God, howbeit it doth not 
always appear, by reason of some large jests which he 
will make." 

In fact, ilr. Bcecher was generally the center of a 
circle of tcmpcjituous merriment, ever eddying round 
him in one droll form or another. He >vas quick in 
repartee, an excellent mimic, and his stories would 
set the gravest in a roar. lie had the art, when ad- 
monished by graver people, of somehow entrapping 
them into more uproarious laughing than he himself 
practiced, and then looking innocently surprised. Mr. 
Becchcr on one occasion was informed that ti\c head 
tutor of the class was about to make him a grave ex- 
hortatory visit. The tutor was almost seven feet high, 
and solemn as an Alpine forest, but Mr. Beccher knew 
that like most solemn Yankees, he was at heart a deplor- 
able wag, a mere whited sepulchre of conscientious 
gravity, with measureless depths of unrenewed chuck- 
le hid away in the depths of his heart When apprised 
of his approach, he suddenly whisked into the wood- 
closet the chairs of his room, leaving only a low one 
which had been sawed off at the second joint, so that 
it stood about a foot from the floor. Then he crawled 
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thiongh the hole iu his tablei and seated meekly 
among his booksi awaited the visit 

A grave rap, is heard: — ^^Come in«" 

Far np ih the air, the solemn dork face appears. 
Ifr. Beecherrose ingenuonstyi and offered to come out 
^ NO| never mind,** says the visitor, ^^ I just came to 
have a little conversation with yon. DonH move." 
• " Oh," says Beecher innocently, ** pray sit down 
or," indicating the only chair. 

The tutor looked apprehensively, but began the 
process of sitting down. He went down, down, down, 
but still no solid ground being gained, straightened 
himself and looked uneasy. 

^* I don*t know but that chair is too low for you," 
said Beecher meekly; ^^do let me get you another." 

**0h no, no, my young friend, don't rise, don't troub- 
le yourself^ it is perfectly agreeable to me, in fact I 
like a low seat," and with these words, the tall man 
doubled up like a jack-knife, and was seen sitting with 
his grave face between his knees, like a grass-boppcr 
drawn up for a spring. He heaved a deep sigh, and 
his eyes met the eyes of Mr. Beecher ; the hidden spark 
of native depravi^ within him was exploded by one 
glance at those merry eyes, and he burst into a loud roar 
of merriment, which the two continued for some time, 
greatly to the amusement of the boys, who were watch- 
ing to hear how Beecher would come out with his lee* 
tare. The chair was known in college afterwards, by 
the surname of the ** Tutor's Delight" This overflow 
of the faculty of mirthfulness, has all his life deceived 
those who had only a shallow acquaintance with him, 
and men ignorant of the depth of yearning earnest* 
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ness and profound strength of purpose on which they 
rippled and sparkled 

But at the time that he passed for the first humorist 
of college, the marks along his well worn volumes of 
the old English poets show only appreciation of 
what is earnest, deep and pathetia He particularly 
loved an obscure old poet of whom we scarcely hear 
in modem days, Daniel, who succeeded Edmund Spen* 
scr as poet laureate, and was a friend of Shakspcore. 

Some lines addressed by him to the Earl of South* 
ampton, arc marked by reiterated lines in Mr. Beech* 
er*s copy of the old English poets, wfiich showed en* 
thusiastic reading. lie says, ^^This was about the only 
piece of poetry I ever committed to memory, but I 
read it so much I could not help at last knowing it by 
heart •;• 

•*T0 THE EARL OP SOUTHAMPTON. 

^Hc who bath ncrer warred with miscryi 
Nor ever tugginl with fortune in distress, 
Ilath no occn>ion and no field to try 
The strength and forces of his wortliiness. 
Those parts of judgment which felicitjr 
Keeps a."* concealed, aflliction must cxpresfi 
And only men show th«Mr abilities 
And what they are, in their extremitiei. 

*< Mutius the flre, the torturer RcguIoSi 
Did make the miracles of faith and leali 
Exile renowned and graced Rutiliui. 
Imprisonment and poiison did reveal 
The worth of Socrates, Fabricius* 
Poverty did gmce that common weal 
More than all Sylla's riches got with strifi^ 
And Gate's death did vie with Cnsar^s life. 
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^He that endures for what liis conscienco loiows 
Not to be illy doth from a patience high 
Look on the only cause whereto ho owes 
Those sufl^rings not on his misery ; 
The more he endures the more his gloiy grows. 
Which never grows from imbecility ; 
Only the best composed and worthIe;>t hearts 
God sets to act the hardest and constant 'st parts." 

Such an enthusiasm shows clearly on what a key 
the young man had set his life purposes, and what he 
was looking for in his life battle. 

Another poem which bears reiterated marks and 
dates, is to Lady Margaret, Countess of Cumberland, 
of which these lines are a sample : 

* He that of such a height hath built his mind. 
And reared the dwelling of his tlioup:hU so strong 
As neitlier fear nor ho|)0 can f()iake the frame 

Of his resolved powers ; nor all the wind 
Of Tanity or malice pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb tiio same ; 
What a fiiir seat hath he I from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man surrey I 

* And while distraught ambition compasses 
And is compassed ; whilst as craft deceives 
And is dcceircd ; while man doth ransack maUf 
And builds on blood, and ri^cs by distress ; 
And the inheritance of desolation leaves 

To great expecting hopes ; he looks thereon. 
As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye. 
And bears no venture in unpiety.** 

These verses are so marked with Mr. Beechcr*s life 
habits of thought, with his modes of expression, that 
the/ show strongly the influence which these old poets 
had in forming both his habits of thought and expres- 
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sion. His mind naturally aspired after heroism, and 
from the time that he gave up his youthful naval en- 
thusiasm he turned the direction of the heroic faculties 
into moral things. 

In the course of tlic sophomore year, Mr. Bcecher 
was led, as a. mere jovial frolic, to begin a course of 
investigation which colored his whole after life. A 
tall, grave, sober fellow had been reading some arti- 
cles on Phrenology, on which Spurzheim was then 
lecturing in Boston, and avowed himself a convert 
Quick as tliought, the wits of college saw in this an 
occasion for glorious fun. They proposed to him with 
great apparent earnestness that he should deliver a 
course of lectures on the subject in Bcecher's room. 

With all simplicity and solemnity he complied, 
while the ingenuous young inquirers began busily arm- 
ing themselves with objections to and puzzles for him, 
by reading the scofling articles in Blackwood and the 
Edinburgh. The fun waxed hearty, and many savr 
nothing in it but a new pasture ground to be ploughed 
and seeded down for an endless harvest of college 
jokes. But one day, one of the clearest headed and 
most powerful thinkers in the class said to Beccher, 
"What is your estimate of the real logical validity 
of these objections to Phrenology?" *'Why," said 
Bccchcr, **I was thinking that if these objections were 
all that could be alleged, I could knock them to piec- 
es." "So I think," said the other. In fact, the inan- 
ity of the crusade agsiinst the theory brought forth 
converts faster than its direct defence. Mr. Beccher 
and his associates formed immediately a club for phys- 
iological research. He himself commenced reading 
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right and lcfl| in all the works of anatomy and phys- 
iology which he conld lay hands on, cither in the 
college or village librariea lie sent and bought for 
his own private nse/ Magendie^s Physiology, Combers 
Phrenology, and the works of Gall and Spurzheira. 
A phrenological union was formed to purchase togeth- 
er charts, models and dissecting tools, for the study of 
comparative anatomy. It was even planned, in the 
enthusiasm of young discipleship, to establish a pri- 
vate dissecting room for the club, but the diiTicuIties 
attending the procuring of proper subjects prevented 
its being carried into effect By correspondence with 
his brother Charles, however, who was then in Bow- 
doin College, an affiliated phrenological club was 
formed in that institution, and his letters of this period 
were all on and about phrenological subjects, and in 
full phrenological dialect Mr. Bcechor delivered 
three lectures on the subject in the village lyceum, 
and did an infinity of private writing and study. 

He read the old English dramatists, particularly 
Ben Jonson, Massingef, Webster, Ford and Shakspcare, 
and wrote out analyses of their principal characters on 
phrenological principles. The college text-book of 
mental philosophy was Browne, and Mr. Beecher's 
copy of Browne is marked through and through, and 
interlined with comparative statements of the ideas 
derived from his physiological investigation. With 
these also he carefully read and analyzed Locke, Stu- 
art, Reid, and the other writers of the Scotch school. 
As a writer and debater, Mr. Beechcr was acknowl- 
edged the first of the class, and was made first presi- 
dent of the Athenian Society, notwithstanding it had 
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been a time-honored precedent that that distinction 
should belong only to the presumptive valedictorian. 
The classics and mathematics he had abandoned be- 
cause of his interest ii) other things, but that abandon- 
ment settled the fact that he could never aspire to 
high college honors. He however, wrote for one of 
his papers in a college newspaper a vigorous defence 
of mathematical studies, which won the approbation 
and sur})rise of his teachers. It was a compliment 
paid by rhetoric to her silent sister. 

The phrenological and physiological course thus 
begun in college was pursued by few of the i)hreno- 
logical club in after life. With many it died out as a 
boyish enthusiasm ; with one or two, as Messrs. Fowler 
of New York, it became a continuous source of inter- 
est ai>d profit With Mr. Beccher it led to a broad 
course of physiological study and enquiry, which, col- 
lated with metaphysics and theology, has formed his 
system of thought through life. From that day he 
has continued the reading and study of all the physio- 
logical writers in the English language. In fact, he 
may be said during his college life to have constructed 
for himself a physiological mental philosophy out of 
the writings of the Scotch metaphysical school and 
that of Combe, Spurzhcim, and the other physiologists. 
Mr. Beccher is far from looking on phrenology as a 
perfected science. He regards it in relation to real • 
truth as an artist's study towards a completed land- 
scape ; a study on right principles and in a right di- 
rection, but not as a completed work. In his view, 
the phrenologists, physiologists and mental philoso- 
phers of past days have all been partialists, giving a lim- 
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ited vieir of the great subject The trae mental philos* 
ophy, as he thinks, is yet to arise from a consideration 
of idl the facts and principles evolved by nil of them. 

Thus much is due for the understanding of Mr. 
Beecher^s style, in which to a great extent he uses the 
phrenological terminolo^i a terminology so neat and 
descriptive, and definite in 'respect to human beings as 
they really exists that it gives a great advantage to 
any speaker. The terms of phrenology have in fact 
become accepted as conveniences in treating of human 
nature, as much as the algebraic signs in numbers. 

The depth of Mr. Beecher*s religious nature pre- 
vented this enthusiasm for material science from degen- 
erating into dry materialism. He was a Calvinist in 
the earnestness of his intense need of the highest and 
deepest in religion. In his sophomore year there was 
a revival of religion in college, in which his mind 
was powerfully excited. lie reviewed the almost 
childish experiences under which he had joined the 
church, as possibly deceptive, and tried and disciplined 
himself by those profound tests with which the Ed- 
wardean theology had filled the minds of New Eng- 
land. A blank despair was the result He applied to 
I>r. Humphrey, who »mp1y told him that his present 
feelings were a work of the spirit, and with wliich he 
dared not interfera After days of almost hopeless 
prayer, there came suddenly into his mind an ineiTuble 
and overpowering perception of the Divine love, 
which seemed to him like a revelation. It dispelled 
all doubts, all fears; he became buoyant and triumph- 
ant, and that buoyancy has been marked in his reli- 
gious teachings ever since. 
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« 

Mr. Bcccher's doctrine upon the subject is that the 
truths of the Divine nature are undiscoverable by the 
mere logical faculties, that they are the provinoe of a 
still higher class of faculties which belong t^i human 
nature, the faculties of spiritual intuition^ that it is 
through these sjnritual intuttiona that the Holy Spirit 
of God communes with man, and directs through them 
the movements of the lower faculties. In full faith in 
the dependence of man on the Holy Spirit for these 
spiritual intuitions, he holds substantially the same 
ground with Jonathan Edwards, though he believes 
that Divine influence to be far more widely, constant- 
ly and fully given to the children of men than did 
that old divine. 

During his two last college years, Mr. Bcccher, Kke 
other mcnibci's of his class, taught rural schools during 
the long winter vacations. In this way he raised funds 
of his own to buy that peculiar library which his tastes 
and studies caused him to accumulate about him. In 
both these i^hiccs he performed the work of a religious 
teacher, preaching and exliorting regularly in stated 
meetings, giving temperance lectures, or doing any 
reformatory work that came to hand. In the contro- 
versy then arising througli tlie land in relation to slav- 
ery, Mr. Beechcr from the first took the ground and 
was willing to bear the name of an abolitionist It 
was a part of the heroic element of his nature alwap 
to stand for the weak, and he naturally inclined to 
take that stand in a battle where the few were at odds 
against the many. 

In 1832 Dr. Lyman Bcccher moved to Cincinnati, 
two years before the completion of Henry*s college 
course. 
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He graduated in 1834, and went out to Cincinnati. 
The abolition excitement at Lane Seminary had just 
ended, by the departure of a whole class of some thirty 
stndents, with Theodore Weld at their head 

I>r. Beecher was now the central point of a great 
theological battla It was a sort of spiritual Armnged-* 
don, being the confluence of the forces of the Scotch- 
liish Presbyterian Calvinistic fatalism, meeting in 
battle with the advancing rationalism of New Eng- 
land new school theology. On one side was hard lit- 
eral interpretation of Bible declarations and the Pres- 
byterian standards, asserting man^s utter and absolute 
natural and moral inability to obey God's commands, 
and on the other side, the doctrine of man's free agen- 
cy, and bringing to the rendering of the declarations 
of the scriptures and of the standards, the lights of 
modem modes of interpretation. 

Dr. Wilson, who headed the attacking party, was a 
man in many points marvellously resembling General 
Jacbon, both in person and character, and he fought 
the battle with the ^me gallant, headlong vigor and 
sincere unflinching constancy. His habits of tliought 
were those of a western pioneer, accustomed from child- 
hood to battle with Indians and wild beasts, in the 
firontier life of an early state. His views of mental 
philosophy, and of the modes of influencing the human 
mind, were like those of the Emperor Con^tantine 
when he commanded a whole synod of hit^hops to 
think alike without a day^s delay, or those of tlie Duke 
of Wellington, when he told the doubting inquirers at 
Oxford, that *^ the thing to be done was to sign the 
thirty-nine articles, and believe them.** The party he 
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headed, were vigorous, powerful and with all that im* 
meuse advantage which positive certainty and a lit- 
eral, positively expressed belief always gives. With 
such au army and such a general, the fight of course 
was a warm one, and Dr. Beecher^s sons found them- 
selves at once his armor bearers in the thickest of the 
battle. The great number of ascending judicatories 
in the Presbyterian Church gave infinite scope for pro- 
tracting a contest where every point of doctrine could 
first be discussed and voted on in Presbytery, then ad. 
journed to Synqd, then carried to General Assembly, 
and in each had to be discussed and decided by majori- 
ties. What scope for activity in those times ! What rac- 
ing and chasing along muddy western roads, to obscure 
towns, each party hoping that the length of the way • 
and the depth of the mud would discourage their 
opponents, keep them away and so give their own 
side the majority. Dr. Beecher and his sons, it was 
soon found could race and chase and ride like bom 
Kentuckians, and that "free agency" on horse-back, 
would go through mud and fire, and water, as gallant- 
ly as ever ** natural inability " could There was 
something grimly ludicrous in the dismay with which 
Dr. Wilson, inured from his boyhood to bear-fights, and 
to days and nights spent in cane-brakes, and dens of 
wolves, found on his stopping at an obscure log hut in 
the depth of the wilderness, Dr. Beecher with his sons 
and his new school delegates, ahead of him, on their 
way to Synod. 

The study of theology at Lane Seminary, under these 
circumstances, was very largely from the controversial 
and dialectic point Of view. It was, to a great extent, 
33 
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the science of defence of new school as against old 
school 

Mr. Beecher was enthusiastically devoted to his fa- 
ther, and of course felt interested in his success as a per* 
fional matter, but in regard to the whole wide contro- 
versy, his interest was more that of a spectator than 
of a partizan on either side. He had ah*eady begun 
his study of mental and moral philosophy on a broad 
eclectic basis, taking great account of facts and phe* 
nomena which he saw to be wholly ignored by the 
combatants on both sidea The mental philosophy of 
Reid and the Scotch school, on which Dr. Beecher 
based his definitions, he regarded as only partially true, 
and had set down in his own mind at a definite value. 
The mtense zeal and perfect undoubting faith with 
which both sides fought their battle, impressed him as 
only a strange and interesting and curious study in his 
favorite science of anthropology. 

He gave his attention to the system, understood it 
thoroughly, was master of all its modes of attack, 
fence and defence, but he did it much as a person now* 
a days might put on a suit of mediaeval armor, and 
study mediieval tactics. 

3kLr. Beecher had inherited from his father what has 
been called a genius for friendship. He was never 
without the anchor of an enthusiastic personal attach- 
ment for somebody, and at Lane Seminary, he formed 
such an intimacy with Professor C. E. Stowe, whose 
room-mate for some length of time he was, and in 
whose society he took great delight Professor Stowe, 
a man devoted to scholarly learning and Biblical crit- 
icism, was equally with young Beecher standing as a 
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spectator in the great theological contest which was 
raging around him, and which he surveyed from still 
another stand-point, of ecclesiastical histoiy and bibli- 
cal criticism. It was some considerable inconvenience 
to the scholarly professor, to be pulled up from bis 
darling books, and his interjections were not alwap 
strictly edifying when he was raced through muddy 
lanes, and rattled over corduroy roads, under the vig- 
orous generalship of Dr. Becchcr, all that he might 
give his vote for or against some point of doctrine, 
which, in his opinion, common sense had decided ages 
ago. He was also, somewhat of a strict disciplinarian 
and disposed to be severe on the discursive habits of 
his young friend, who was quite too apt to neglect or 
transcend conventional rule. The morning prayers at 
Lane were at conventual hours, and Henry's devotion- 
al propensities, of a dark cold winter morning, were al- 
most impossible to be aroused, while his friend, who 
was punctuality itself, was always up and away in the 
gloaming. One morning, when the Professor had in- 
dignantly rebuked the lazy young Christian, whom he 
left tucked in bed, and, shaking the dust from his 
feet, had departed to his morning duties, Henry took 
advantage of his own habits of alert motion, sprang 
from the bed, dressed himself in a twinkling, and tak- 
ing a cross-lot passage, was found decorousl}' sitting 
directly under the Professor's desk, waiting for him, 
when he entered to conduct prayers. The stare of 
almost frightened amazement with which the Profes- 
sor met him, was the ample reward of his exertions 
Though Professor Stowe never succeeded in mak- 
ing him an exact linguist, or shaping him into a bibli* 
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cal scholaTi yet he was of great service to him in start* 
ing his mind in a right general direction in the study 
of the Bible. The old and the new school were both 
too much agreed in using the Bible as a carpenter docs 
his nail-box, going to it only to find screws and nails 
to hold together the framework of a theological 
system. Professor Stowe inspired him with the idea 
of surveying the books of the Bible as divinely in- 
spired compositionsi yet truly and warmly human, 
and to be rendered and interpreted by the same rules 
of reason and common sense which pertain to all human 
documenta 

As the time drew near in which i[r. Beecher was 
to assume the work of the ministry, he was oppressed 
by a deep melancholy. He had tlie most exalted 
ideas of what ought to be done by a Christian minister. 
He had transferred to that profession all tliose ideals of 
courage, enterprise, zeal and knightly daring which 
were the dreams of his boyhood, and which he fii-st 
hoped to realize in the naval profession. He felt that 
. the holy calling stood high above all others, that to 
enter it from any unholy motive, or to enter and 
not do a worthy work in it, was a treason to all honor. 
His view of the great object of the ministry was 
sincerely and heartily the same with that of his father; 
to secure the regeneration of the individual heart by 
the Divine spirit, and thereby to effect the regenera- 
tion of human society. The problem that oppressed 
him was, how to do this. His father .had used certain 
moral and intellectual weapons, and used them strong- 
ly and effectively, because employing them with un- 
doubting fiuth. So many other considerations had 
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come into his mind to qualify and limit that faith, so 
many new modes of thought and inquiry, that were 
partially inconsistent with the received statements of 
his party, that he felt he could never grasp and wield 
them with the force which would make them efficient 
It was no comfort to him that he could wield the weap- 
ons of his theological party, so as to dazzle and con- 
found objectors, while all the time conscious in his own 
soul of objections more profound and perplexities more 
bewildering. Like the shepherd boy of old, he saw 
the giant of sin stalking through the world, defying 
the armies of the living God, and longed to attack him, 
but the armor in which he had been equipped for the 
battle was no help, but only an incumbrance! 

His brother, who studied with him, had already be- 
come an unbeliever, and thrown up the design of 
preaching, and he could not bear to think of adding 
to liis fatlicr's trials by deserting the standard. Yet 
his distress and perplexity were so great that at times 
he seriously contcmphited going into some other pro- 
fession. 

What to say to make men Christians, — ^how to raise 
man {o God really and truly, — was to him an awful 
question. Nothing short of success in this appeared 
to him success in the Christian ministry. 

Pending these mental conflicts, he performed some 
public labors. He was for four or five months editor 
of the Cincinnati Journal, the organ of the N. S. Pres- 
byterian Church, during the absence of Mr. Brainard. 
While he was holding this post, the pro-slaver)^ riot 
which destroyed Birney's press occurred, and the ed- 
itorials of the young editor at this time were copied 
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with liigli approval by Charles Hammond, of the Cin- 
^mnati Gazette, nadoubtedly the ablest editor of the 
West, and the only other editor who dared to utter a 
word condemnatory of the action of the rioters. Mr. 
Beecher entered on the defence of the persecuted ne- 
groes with all the enthusiasm of his nature. He had 
always a hitent martial cnthusiasmi and though his 
whole life had been a peaceful one, yet a fiicility in 
the use of carnal weapons seemed a second nature, 
and at this time, he, with a number of other young 
men went to the mayor and were sworn in as a special 
body of police, who patrolcd the streets, well anncd. 
Mr. Beecher wore his pistol, and was determined, should 
occadon arise, to use it. But as usual in such cases, a 
resolute front once shown dissolved the mob entirely. 
In his last theological term he took a Bible class in 
the ci^ of Cincinnati, and began studying and teach- 
ing the evangelists. With the course of this study 
and teaching came a period of spiritual clairvoyance. 
HiB mental perplexities were relieved, and the great 
question of ^ what to preach,'' was solved. The shep- 
herd boy laid aside his cumbrous armor, and found 
iir a dear brook a simple stone that smote doAifn the 
giant, and so from the clear waters of the gospel nar- 
rative, Mr. Beecher drew forth that ^^ white stone with 
a new name,*' which was to be the talisman of his 
ministry. To present Jesus Christ, personally, as the 
Friend and Helper of Humanity, Christ as God im 
personate, eternally and by a necessity of his nature 
helpful and remedial and restorative ; the friend of 
each individual soul, and thus the friend of all society ; 
this was the one thing which his soul rested on as a 
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worthy object in entering the ministry. He afterward 
Baid, in speaking of his feelings at this time : ^*I was 
like the man in the story to whom a fairy gave a 
purse with a single piece of money in it, which he 
found always came again as soon as he had spent it 
I tliought I knew at last one thing to preach, I found 
it included everything." 

Immediately on finishing his theological course, Mr. 
Bcecher man*ied and was settled in Lawrencebuig. 
He made short work of the question of settlement, 
accepting the very first offer that was made him. It 
was work that he wanted, and one place he thought 
about as good as another. His parish was a little town 
on the Ohio river, not far from CincinnatL Here he 
preached in a small chm*ch, and did all the work of 
the pai*ish sexton, making his fires, trimming his lampS) 
sweeping his house, and ringing his bclL *^I did all," 
he said whimsically, ^^but come to hear myself preach 
— that they had to do." The little western villages 
of those days had * none of the attractions of New 
Eugland rural life. They were more like the back 
suburbs of a great city, a street of houses without 
yards or gai'dcns, run up for the most part in a cheap 
and flimsy manner, and the whole air of society mark- 
ed with the impress of a population who have no local 
attachments, and are making a mere temporary sojourn 
for money-getting pui-poses. Mr. Beecher was soon 
invited from Lawrenceburg to Indianapolis, the capital 
of the State, where he labored for eight years. 

His life here was of an Arcadian simplicity. He 
inhabited a cottage on the outskirts of the town, where 
he cultivated a garden, and gathered around him 
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lioise, cow and pig ; all that wholesome suite of do- 
mestic animals which he had been accustomed to care 
for in early life. He was an enthusiast on all these 
matters, fiistidious about breeds and blood, and each 
domestic animal was a pet and received his own per- 
sonal attentions. In the note-books of this period, 
amid hints for sermonSi come memoranda respecting 
his faTorite Berkshire pig, or Purham cow. He read 
on gardening, farming, and stock-raising, all that he 
could lay hands on ; he imported from eastern culti- 
vators all sorts of roses and all sorts of pear trees and 
grape vines, and edited a horticultural paper, which 
had quite a circulation. 

All this was mainly the amusement of his leisure 
hours, as he preached always twice on Sunday, and 
held at an average five other meetings a week in dif- 
ferent districts of the ci^. For three months of every 
year, by consent of his people, he devoted himself to 
missionary duty through the State, riding from point 
to point on horseback, and preaching every day of 
the week 

In his theological studies he had but just two vol- 
imies — the Bible and human nature, which he held to 
be indispensable to the understanding each of the 
other. He said to himself; ''The Apostles who first 
preached Christ, made converts who were willing to 
dare or doany thing for him. How did they do this?'* 
He studied all the recorded discourses of the Apostles 
in the book of Acts, in his analytical method, asking, 
to what principles of human nature did they appeal ? 
What were their methods of statement? He endeav- 
ored to compose sermons on similar principles, and 
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test them by their effects on men* He noticed that 
the Apostles always based their appeals to men on 
some common truth, admitted by both parties alike; 
that they struck at the great facts of moral conscious- 
ness, and he imitated them' in this. He was an intense 
observer and student of men as they are. His large 
social talent, his predominating play of humor and 
drollery, were the shields under which he was con-. 
stantly carrying on his inquiries into what man is, and 
how he can be reached. Seated in the places where 
men congregate to loaf and talk, he read his newspa- 
per with his eyes and ears open to more than its pagei 
His preaching began to draw listeners as a new style 
of thing. Its studies into human nature, its searching 
analysis of men and their ways, drew constant listen- 
ers. His fame spread through the country, and mul- 
titudes, wherever he went, flocked to hear him. Still, 
Mr. Bcecher did not satisfy himself To be a popular 
preacher, to be well spoken of, to fill up his church, 
did not after all satisfy his ideal. It was necessary 
that the signs of an Apostle should be wrought in him 
by his having the power given to work the great, deep 
and permanent change which unites the soul to God 
It was not till about the third year of his ministrj^ that 
he found this satisfaction in a great revival of religion 
in Tcrrc Ilautc, which was followed by a series of 
such revivals through the State, in which he was for 
many months unceasingly active. TThen he began to 
see whole communities moving together under a 
spiritual impulse, the grog-shops abandoned, the 
votaries of drunkenness, gambling and dissipation re- 
claimed, reformed, and sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
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dothed and in their right mind, he felt that at lost he 
had attained what his soul thirsted for, and that he 
could enter into the joy of the Apostles when they 
returned to Jesus, saying, **Lord, by thy name even 
the devils were made subject unto us.'* 

His preaching of Christ at this time was s])oken of 
as something very striking in its ceaseless itcmlion of 
one theme, made constantly new and various by new 
applications to human want and sin and sorrow. 

A member of his church in Indianapolis, recently, ' 
in'writing the history of the church with which he 
was connected, thus gives his recollections of him : 

"In the early spring of 1842, a revival began, more 
noticeable, perhaps, than any that this church or this 
community has seen. The whole town was pervaded 
by the' influences of religion* For many weeks the 
work continued with unabated power, and at three 
communion seasons, held successively in February, 
March and April, 1842, nearly one hundred persons 
were added to the church on profession of their faith. 
This was God^s work. It is not improper, however, 
to speak of the pastor in that revival, as he is remem- 
bered by some of the congregation, plunging through 
the wet streets, his trousers stufled in his muddy boot- 
legs, earnest, untiring, swift ; with a merry heart, a 
glowing face, and a helpful word for every one ; the 
whole day preaching Christ to the people where he 
could find them, and at night preaching still where 
the people were sure to find him. It is true that in 
this revival some wood and hay and stubble were 
gathered with the gold and ^Iver and precious stones. 
Ab in all new communitiesi there was special danger 
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of unhealthy excitement But in general the results 
were most happy for the church and for the town. 
Some of those who have been pillars since, found the 
Saviour in that memorable time. Nor was the awak- 
ening succeeded by an immediate relapse. 

'^ Early in the following year, at the March and 
April communions, the church had large* accessionsi 
and it had also in 1845. There was, indeed, a whole- 
some and nearly continuous growth' up to the time 
when the first pastor resigned, to accept a call to the 
Plymoutli Congregational church, in Brooklyn, New 
York. This occurred August 24th, 1847, and on the 
nineteenth of the following month Mr. Beecher's la- 
bors for the congregation ceased. 

"The pastorate, thus terminated, had extended 
through more than eight years. During this time 
much had been accomplished. The society had built 
a pleasant house of worship. The membership had 
advanced from thirty-two to two hundred and seventy- 
five. Wliat was considered a doubtful enterprise, 
inaugurated as it had been amidst many prophecies of 
failure, had risen to an enviable position, not only in 
the capital but in the State. The attachment between 
pastor and people had become peculiarly strong. 
Mutual toils and sufferings and successes had bound 
them fast together. Only the demands of a wider 
field, making duty plain, divided them, and a recent 
letter proves that the pastor's early charge still keeps 
its hold upon his heart. It is not to be wondered at 
that the few of his flock who yet remain among ua 
always speak of ' Henry ' with beaming eyes and mel- 
lowed voices." 
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One expression in this extract will shoir a peculiar- 
ly which strongly recalls the artless, unconventional 
freshness of Western life in those days. The young 
pastor, though deeply and truly respected by all his 
dders and church members, was always addressed as 
•*Henry,'^ by them with a sort of family intimacy and 
familiarity. It was partly due to the simple, half 
woodland habits of the people, and partly to that 
quality in the pastor that made every elderly man 
love him as a son and every younger one as a brother. 

Henry^s tastes,, enthusiasms, and fancies, his darling 
garden, with its prize vegetables and choice roses, 
whence came bouquets for the aesthetic, and more 
solid presents of prize onions or squashes for the more 
literal — all these seemed to be part and parcel of the 
family stock of his church. His brother Charles, who 
from intellectual difficulties had abandoned the minis- 
try, and devoted himself to a musical life as a profes- 
sion, inhabited, with his wife and young family, a little 
cottage in the same grounds with his own, and shared 
his garden labors, and led the music of his church. 
"Henry and Charles" were as familiarly spoken of and 
Imown in Indianapolis circles as Castor and Pollux 
among the astronomers. In one of the revivals in 
Indianapolis, Charles, like his brother before him, 
found in an uplift of his moral faculties a tide to carry 
him over the sunken rocks of his logic. By his broth- 
er*8 advice, he took a Bible class, and began the story 
of the life of Christ, and the result was that after a 
while he saw his way clear to offer himself for ordina- 
tion, and was settled in the ministry in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Thus that simple narrative had power to 
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allay the speculative doubts of both brotherSi and to 
give them an opening into the ministry. 

Mr. Beecher has always looked back with peculiar 
tenderness to that Western life, in the glow of his 
youthful days, and in that glorious, rich, abundant, * 
unworn Western country. The West, with its wide, 
rich, exuberant spaces of land, its rolling prairies, 
garlanded with rainbows of ever-springing flowers, 
teeming with abundance of food for man, and opening 
in every direction avenues for youthful enterprise and * 
hope, was to him a morning land. To carry Christ^s 
spotless banner in high triumph through such a land, 
was a thing worth living for, and as he rode on horse* 
back alone, from day to da}*, along the rolling prairie 
lands, sometimes up to his horse's head in grass and 
waving fiowei*s, he felt himself kindled with a sort of 
ecstacy. The prairies rolled and blossomed in his 
sermons, and his style at this time had a tangled lux- 
uriance of poetic imagery, a rush and abundance of 
words, a sort of rich and heavy involution, that resem- 
bled the growth of a tropical forest 

"What sort of a style am I forming?" he said to a 
critical friend, who had come to hear him preach. 

"Well, I should call it the 'tropical style,''' was 
the reply. 

The Western people, simple and strong, shrewd as 
Yankees, and excitable and fervent as Southeniers, 
full of quaint images and peculiar turns of expression 
derived from a recent experience of back- woods life, 
were an open page in his great book of human na- 
ture, wliere character revealed itself with an artless 
freshness. All the habits of society had an unconven- 
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tional simplicity. People met with the salutation, 
^* How are ye, stranger ? '' and had no thought of any 
formal law of society, why one huninn being might 
not address another on equal terms, and speak out Iiis 
mind on all subjects fully. When invited to supper 
at a thrifty farmer's, the supper board was spread in 
the best bed-room, the master and mistress stood be- 
hind the chairs of then- guests and waited on them 
during the meal, and the table groaned with such an 
abundance of provision as an eastern imagination 
fails to conceive of Every kind of fowl, choicely 
cooked, noble hams, sausages, cheese, bread, butter, 
biscuit, com cakes in every variety, sweet cakes and 
confections, preserved fruits of cvciy name, with 
steaming tea and coffee, .were all indispensable to a 
good supper. 

Of poverty, properly so called, there was very little. 
There were none of those distressing, unsolvablo so- 
cial problems which perplex the mind and burden the 
heart of a pastor in older states of society. 

Mr. Beecher's ecclesiastical brethren were compan- 
ions of whom he never fails to speak with tender re- ^ 
spect and enthusiastic regard. Some of them, like 
Father Dickey, were men who approached as near the 
apostolic ideal, in poverty, simplicity, childlike sincer- 
ity, and unconquerable, persevering labor, as it is 
possible to do. They were all strong, fearless anti- 
slavery men, and the resolutions of the Indiana Synod 
were always a loud, unsparing and never-failing testi- 
mony against any complicity with slavery in the Pres- 
byterian church* 
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As to the great theological controversy that divided 
the old and new school church, Mr. Becchcr dropped 
it at once and forthwith, being in his whole nature 
essentially uncontroversial. It came to pass that some 
of his wannest personal friends were members of the 
Old School church in Indianapolis, andoffspring of the 
very fiercest combatants who had fought his father in 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Becchcr was on terms of good fellowship with 
all denominationa There were in Indianapolis, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and an Episcopal minister, but he 
stood on kindly social terms with all The spirit of 
Western society was liberal, and it was deemed edifying 
by the common sense masses that the clergy of different 
denominations should meet as equals and brothers. 
Mr. Bccclicr's humorous faculty gave to him a sort of 
universal coin which passed current in all sorts of cir- 
cles, making every one at ease with him. Human 
nature longs to laugh, and a laugh, as Shakspeare 
says, **clonc in the testimony of a good conscience," 
will often do more to bring together wrangling theo- 
logians than a controversy. 

There was a store in Indianapolis, where the minis- 
ters of all denominations often dropped in to hear 
the news, and where the free western nature made it 
always in rule to try each others metal with a joke. 
No matter how sharp the joke, it was considered to 
be all fair and friendly. 

On one occasion, Jlr. Becchcr, riding to one of the 
stations of his mission, was thrown over his horse's 
head in crossing the Miami, pitched into the water, 
and crept out thoroughly immersed. The incident of 
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course furnished occasion for talk in the circles the 
next day, and his good friend the Baptist minbter 
proceeded to attack him the moment he made his 
appearance. 

^Oh, ho, Beecher, glad to see yon I I thought you'd 
have to come into our ways at last I YouVe been im- 
mersed at last; you are as good as any of us now/* A 
general laugh followed this sally. 

** Poh, poh,** was the ready responsCi ** my immer- 
son was a different thing from that of your converta 
You see, I was immersed by a Jiorse^ not by an asa" 

A chorus of laughter proclaimed that Bcecher had 
got the better of the joke for this time. 

A Methodist brother once said to him, ^^ Well now, 
really, Brother Beecher, what have you against Meth- 
odist doctrines ? '* 

**Nothmg, only that your converts will practice 
them.*' 
••Practice them ?*• 

••Yes, you preach falling from grace, and your con- 
verts practice it with a vengeance.*' 

One morning as he was sitting at tabic, word was 
brought in that his friend, the Episcopal minister, was 
at the gate, wanting to borrow his horse. 

•• Stop, stop,** said he, with a face of great gravity, 
••there's something to be attended to first,** and rising 
from table, he ran out to him and took his arm with the 
air of a man who is about to make a serious proix)sition. 
•• Now brother G — ^ you want my horse for a day? 
Well, you see, it lies on my mind greatly that you don*t 
admit my ordination. I don*t think it*s fair. Now if 
you'll admit that Fm a genuinely ordained minister. 
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you shall have my horse, but if not| I donH know 
about it'' 

Mr. Beecher took ground from the first that the 
pulpit is the place not only for the presentation of 
tliose views which tend to unite man^s spiritual nature 
directly with God, but also for the consideration of all 
those specific reforms which grow out of the doctrine 
of Christ in society. He preached openly and boldly 
on specific sins prevailing in society^ and dangerous 
practices which he thought would corrupt or injure. 

There was a strong feeling in Indianapolis against 
introducing slavery into the discussions of the pulpit 
Some of his principal men had made vehement dec- 
larations that the subject never should be named in 
the pulpit of any church with which they were con- 
nected. 'Mr. Beecher, among his earliest motions in 
Synod, however, introduced a resolution that every 
minister should preach a thorough exposition and con- 
demnation of slavery. He fulfilled his part very char- 
acteristically, by preaching three sermons on the life 

• of Moses, the bondage of the children of Israel under 
Pharaoh and their deliverance. Under this cover h^ 
gained the ear of the people, for it has always been . 
held both orthodox and edifying to bombard the vices 
and crimes of old Testament sinners, and to show no 
mercy to their iniquities. Before they were aware of 
it however, his hearers found themselves listening to a 
hot and heavy attack on the existing system of Amer- 

. ican slavery, which he exposed in a most thorough, 

searching manner, and although the oppressor was 

called Pharaoh and the scene was Egypt, and so- 

84 
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nobody could find fault with the matter of the dis- 
course, the end and aim was very manifest 

Nobody was ofiended, but many were eonvincedf 
and from that time, Mr. Beecher preached Anti-Sla- 
very sermons in his church just as oflen as he thought 
best, and his church became an efficient bulwark of 
the cause. 

The Western states at this time were the scenes of 
much open vice. Gambling, drinking, licentiousness 
were all rife in the community, and against each of 
these, Mr. Beecher lifted up his testimony. A course 
of sermons on those subjects preached in Indianapolis 
and afterwards published under the title of ** Lectures 
to Young Men,** excited in the day of their delivery a 
jjeat sensation. The style is that of fervid, almost trop- 
ical fullness, which characterized his Western life. It 
differs from the sermons of most clergymen to young 
men, in that free and perfect knowledge it shows of all 
the details of the evil ways which he names. Mr. 
Beechcr*s peculiar social talent, his convivial powers, 
and his lis^bits of close Shaksperian observation, gave ' 
him the key of human nature. Many a gambler or 
drunkard, in their better hours were attracted towards 
a man who met them as a brother, and seemed to value 
and aim for the better parts of their nature. When 
Mr. Beecher left Indianapolis some of his most touch- 
ing interviews and parting gifts were from men of this 
doss, whom he had followed in their wanderings and 
tried to save. Some he could save and some were too 
far in the whirlpool for his arm to pull them out One 
of them said when he heard of Us leaving, ^^ Before 
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any thing or any body on earth, I do lore Beecher. 
I know ho would have saved me if he could.** 

Mr. Beecher was so devoted to the West, and so 
identified with it, that he never would have left what 
he was wont to call his bishopric of Indiana, for the 
older and more set and conventional circles of New 
York, had not the health of his family made a removal 
indispensable. 

He was invited to Brooklyn to take charge of a 
new cntci-prise, Plymouth Church was founded by 
some fifteen or twenty gentlemen as a new Congrega- 
tional Church. 

^Ir. Beecher was to be installed there and had to 
pass an examination before Eastern theologians. He 
had been, as has been shown, not a bit of a controver- 
sialist, and he had been so busy preaching Christ, and 
trying to save sinners, that he was rather rusty in all 
the little ins and outs of New England theology. On 
many points he was forced to answer " I do not know," 
and sometimes his answer had a whimsical turn that 
drew a smile. 

" Do you believe in the Perseverance of the Saints?" 
said good Dr. Humphrey, his college father, who 
thought his son was not doing himself much credit in 
the theological line, and hoped to put a question where 
he could not fail to answer right 

" I was brought up to believe that doctrine," said 
Mr. Beecher, " and I did believe it till I went out West 
and saw how Eastern Christians lived when they went 
out there. I confess since then I have had my doubts." 

On the whole, as Mr. Beecher's record was clear from 
the testimony of Western brothers, with whom he had 
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been in labors more abnndonti it was thought not on 
the whole dangerous to let him into the eastern sheep- 

fold. 

Mr. Beecher immediately announced in Plymouth 
Pulpit the same principles that he had in Indianapolis; 
namely, his determination to preach Christ among them 
not as an absolute system of doctrineSi not as a by* 
gone historical personage, but as the living Lord and 
God, and to bring all the ways and usages of society 
to the test of his standards. He announced to all 
whom it might concern, that he considered temperance 
and anti-slavery a part of the gospel of Christ, and 
should preach them accordingly. 

During the battle inaugurated by Mr. Webster's 
speech of the 7th of March, and the fugitive slave 
law, Mr. Beecher labored with his whole souL 

There was, as people will remember, a great Union 
Saving Committee at Castle Garden, New York, and 
black lists were made out of merchants, who, if they 
did not give up their principles, were to be crushed 
financially, and many , were afraid. Mr. Beecher 
preached, and visited from store to store, holding up 
the courage of his people to resistance. The adver* 
tisement of Bo wen & McNamee that they would ^^scU 
their silks but not their principles,*' went all through 
the country, and as every heroic sentiment docs, 
brought back an instant response. 

At this time Mr. Beecher carried this subject through 
New England and New York, in Lyceum lectures, and 
began a course of articles in the Independent, under 
the star signature, which were widely read. It is said 
that when Calhoun was in his last illness, his secretary 
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was reading him extracts from Northern papers, and 
among others, one of Mr. Beecher^ entitled ** Shall we 
compromise ? " in which he fuUj set forth the utter 
impossibility of reconciling the two conflicting powers 
of freedom and slavery. 

^^ Read that again I " said the old statesman, his eye 
lighting up. ^^ That fellow understands his subject ; he 
has gone to the bottom of it" Calhoun as well as 
Garrison understood the utter impossibility of uniting 
in one nation two states of society founded on exactly 
opposite social principles. 

Through all the warfare of principles, Plymouth 
Church steadily grew larger. It was an enterprise 
dependent for support entirely on the sale of the seats, 
and ifr. Beccher was particularly solicitous to make it 
understood that the buying of a seat in Plymouth 
Church would necessitate the holder to hear the gos- 
pel of Christ unflinchingly applied to the practical 
issues of the present hour. Always, as the year came 
round, when the renting of the pews approached, Mr. 
Bccchcr took occasion to preach a sermon in which he 
swept the whole field of modem reform with particu* 
lar reference to every disputed and unpopular doc- 
trine, and warned all who were thinking of taking their 
scats what they must expect for the coming year. 

When the battle of the settlement of Kansas was 
going on, and the East was sending forth her colonies 
OS lambs among wolves, Mr. Beecher fearlessly advo- 
cated the necessity of their going out armed, and a 
subscription was raised in Pljrmouth Church to sup- 
ply every family with a Bible and a rifle. A great 
commotion was then raised and the inconsistency of 
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sach a gift from a professedly Christian church was 
much insisted on. Since then, more than one church 
in New England has fitted out soldiers and prepared 
monitions of war, and more than one clergyman has 
preached warlike sermons. The great battle had even 
then begun in Kansas, John Brown was our first 
great commander, who fought single handed for his 
country^ when traitors held Washington and used the 
United States army only as a means to crush and 
persecute her free citizens and help on the slavery con- 
spiracy. During the war Mr. Beecher^s labors were 
incessant Plymouth Church took the charge of mis- 
ing and equipping one regiment, the First Long Island, 
and many of its young men went out in it Mr. 
Beecher often visited their camp during the time of 
their organization and preached to them. Ilis eldest 
son was an officer in it, and was afterwards transferred 
from it to the artiller}^ service of the regular army. 

At this time Mr. Beecher took the editorship of 
the Independent, a paper in which he had long been 
a contributor. He wished this chance to speak from 
time to time his views and opinions to the whole coun- 
try. He was in constant communication with Wash- 
ington and intimate with the Secretary of War, in 
whose patriotism, sagacity and wonderful efficiency he 
bod the greatest reliance. 

The burden of the war upon his spirit, his multi- 
plied labors in writing, speaking, editorship, and 
above all in caring for his country, bore down his 
health. His voice began to fail, and he went to Europe 
for a temporaxy respite. On his arrival he was met 
on the steamer by parties who wished to make arrange* 
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ments for his speaking in England. He told tliem 
that he had come with no such intention, but wholly 
for purposes of relaxation, and that he most entirely 
decline speaking in England. 

In a private letter to his sister at this time, he said, 
^^ This contest is neither more nor less than the con- 
flict between democratic and aristocratic institutions, 
in wliich success to one must be defeat to the other. 
The aristocratic party in England, see this plainly 
enough, and I do not propose to endeavor to pull the 
wool over their eyes. I do not expect sympathy from 
them. No order yet ever had any s}Tnpathy with what 
must prove their own downfall. We have got to set* 
tie this question hy our armies and the opinions of 
mankind will follow." 

lie spent but a short time in England, enjojring the 
hospitality of an American friend and former parish* 
ioncr, Mr. C. C. Duncan. After a fortnight spent in . 
Wales, he went into Switzerland through Northern 
Italy and Germany. 

ilr. Beccher always had side tracks to his mind, on 
which his thoughts and interests ran in the inter%-als 
of graver duties. When he came to the life of a city, 
aud left his beloved garden and the blooming prairies 
of the West behind, he began the study of the arts as 
a recreation, and prosecuted it, as he did every thing 
else, with that enthusiasm which is the parent of indus- ' 
try. lie bought for himself quite an art library, con- 
sisting of all the standard English works on the sub- 
ject, and while up and down the country on his anti- 
slavery lyceum crusade, usually traveled with some of 
these works in his pocket, and read them in the cars. 
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He also made collections of pictures and choice cngrav* 
ingSi with all the ardor with which before he collected 
speeimen loses. At intervals he had lectured on these 
subjects, His lecture on the Uses of the Beautifuli 
was much called for throughout the country. Ho was 
therefore in training to enjoj the art treasures of 
Europe. 

He had aperiod of great enjoyment at Berlin, wherCi 
in the Berlin Museum, under the instructionsofWaagen 
the director of arts, he examined that historical col- 
lection, said to bo the richest and most scientincallj 
arranged series to mark the history of art which can 
be found in Europe. The scenery of Switzerland and 
the art galleries of Northern Italy also helped to re* 
fresh his mind and divert him from the great national 
a£3iction that weighed on his spirit 

At Paris, he met the news of the battle of Gettys- 
burg and the taking of Yicksburg, and recognized in 
them the only style of argument which could carry 
the cause through Europe. Gr&nt was a logician after 
his own heart 

Mr. Beecher, on his return to England, was again 
solicited to speak in public, and again declined. So 
immutable was his idea that this was a battle that 
Americans must fight out, and which could not be 
talked out 

He was at last, however, made to see his duty to 
that small staunch liberal party who had been main* 
taining the cause of America against heavy odds in 
England, and he felt that if they wished him to speak, 
he owed himself to them; that they were brave 
defenders hard beset ; and that their cause and ours 
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was one. Sach men as Baptist Noel, Neirman Hall, 
Francis Newman and others of that clasSi were appli* 
cants not to be resisted. 

He therefore prepared himself for what he always 
has felt to have been the greatest effort and severest 
labor of his life, to plead the cause of his country at 
the bar of the civilized world. A series of engagements 
was formed for him to speak in the principal cities of 
England and Scotland 

He opened Friday, October 9th, in the Free Trade 
Hall, in Manchester, to a crowded audience of 6,000 
people. The cnuKsaricft of the Soutli had made every 
preparation to excite popular tumult, to drown his 
voice and prevent his being heard. Here he treated 
the subject on its merits, as being the great question 
of the rights of working men, and brought out and 
exposed the nature of the Southern confederacy as 
founded in the right of the superior to oppress the 
inferior race. Notwithstanding the roar and fury and 
inteiTuptions he persevered and gaid his say, and 
the London Times next day, printed it all with a 
column or two of abuse by way of condiment. 

October 13th, he spoke in the city hall at Glasgow, 
discussinp^ slavery and free labor as comparative sys- 
tems. The next day, October 14th, he spoke in Edin- 
burgh in a great public meeting in the Free Church 
A.sscmbly Hall, where he discussed the existing Amer- 
ican conflict from the historical point of view. 

Til is was by far the most quiet and uninterrupted 
meeting of any. But the greatest struggle of all was 
of course at Liverpool. At Liverpool, where Clark- 
son was mobbed, and came near being thrown oflf the 
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wharf and drowned, there was still an abundance of 
that brutal noisy population which slavery always finds 
it useful to stir up to bay and bark when she b 
attacked 

Mr. Beecher has a firmly knit vigorous physical frame; 
come down from back generations of yeomen, re- 
nowned for strength, and it stood him in good service 
now. In giving an account afterwards, he said, '^ I 
had to speak extempore on subjects the most delicate 
and difficult as between our two nations, where even the 
shading of my words was of importance, and yet I 
had to outscream a mob and drown the roar of a mul* 
titude. It was like driving a team of ninaway horses 
and making love to a lady at the same time/* 

The printed record of this q^eech, as it came from 
England, has constant parentliescs of wild uproars, 
hootings, howls, cat calls, clamorous denials and inter* 
ruptions; but by cheerfulness, perfect fearless good 
humor, intense perseverance, and a powerful voice, 
Hr. Beecher said all he had to say in spite of the up- 
roar. 

Two letters, written about this time, show the state 
of his mind during this emergency : 

SuxDAT, Oct 18, 18C3. London. 

Mr Dear Friend: 

You 'know why I have not written you from 
England. I have been so full of work that I could 
not God has been \inth me and prospered me. I 
have had health, and strength, and courage, and what 
is of unspeakably more importance, I have had the 
sweetest e:cperience of love to God and to man, of all 
mj life. I have been enabled to love our eiiemiea. 
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All the needless ignorancCi the party perverdonsi the 
wilful misrepresentations of many newspapers, the 
arrogance and obstinacy too oflen experienced, and 
yet more the coolness of brethren of our faith and 
order, and the poisoned prejudices that have been 
arrayed against me by the propagation of untruths or 
distorted reports, have not prevented my having a 
love for old England, an appreciation of the good that 
is here, and a hearty desire for her whole welfare. 
This I count a great blessing. God awakened in 
my breast a desire to be a full and true Christian 
towards England, the moment I put my foot on het 
shores, and he has answered the prayers which he in- 
spired. I have spoken at Manchester, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Livcr}3ool, and am now in London, prepar* 
ing for E.\cter Ilall, Tuesday next I have been 
buoyant and happy. The streets of Manchester and 
Livcri)ool have been filled with placards, in black and 
white letters, full of all lies and bitterness, but they 
have seemed to me only the tracery of dreams. For 
hours I have striven to speak amid interruptions of 
every kind — yellings, liootings, cat calls, derisive yells, 
impertinent and insulting questions, and every con- 
ceivable annoyance — some personal violence. But 
God has kept me in perfect peace. I stood in Liver- 
pool and looked on the demoniac scene, almost with- 
out a thought that it was me that was present. It 
seemed rather like a storm raging in the trees of the 
forests, that roared and impeded my progress, but yet 
had matters personal or wilful in it, against me. You 
know, dear friend, how, when we are lifted by the 
inspiration of a great subject, and by the almost visi« 
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ble presence and vivid sjrmpaf hj \rith Christy the mind 
forgets the sediment and dregs of trouble, and sails 
serenely in an upper realm of peace, as untouched by 
the noise below, as is a bird that flies across a battle- 
field. Just so I had at Liverpool and Glasgow, as 
sweet an inward peace as ever I did in the lo\nng 
meetings of dear old Plymouth Chutch. And again 
and again, when the uproar raged, and I could not 
speak, my heart seemed to be taking of the infmite 
fullness of the Saviour*s pity, and breathing it out upon 
those poor, troubled men. I never had so much the 
spirit of continuing and unconscious prayer, or rather, 
of communion with Christ. I felt that 1 was his door 
child, and that his^ arms were about me continually, 
and at times that peace that passcth all understanding 
has descended upon me that 1 could not keep tears of 
gratitude from falling for so much tender goodness of 
my God. For what are outward prosperities com- 
pared with these interior intimacies of God? It is 
not the path to the temple, but the interior of the 
temple that shows the goodness and glory of God. 
And I have been able to commit all to him, myself, 
my family, my friends, and in an especial manner the 
cause of my country. Oh, my friend, I have felt an 
inexpressible wonder that God should give it to me to 
do something for the dear land. When sometimes the 
idea of being clothed with power to stand up in this 
great kingdom, against an inconceivable violence of 
prejudice and mistake, and clear the name of my dis- 
honored countxy, and let her brow shine forth, crown* 
ed with liberty, glowing with love to man, 0, I have 
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seemed uDuble to live, almost It almost took my 
breath away I 

^^ I have i^ot in a single instance gone to the spealdng 
halls without all the way breathing to God unutterable 
desires for inspiration, guidance, success ; and I have 
had no disturbance of personality. I have been wil- 
ling, yea, with eagerness, to be myself contemptible 
in mcn^s sight if only my disgrace might bo to the 
honor of that cause which is entrusted to our own 
thrice dear country. I have asked of God ^ nothing 
but this — and this with uninterrupted heart-flow of 
yearning request — "Make me worthy to speak for Cod 
and man." I never felt my ignorance so painfully^ 
nor the great want of moral purity and nobility of 
soul, as when approaching my tasks of defending lilh 
erly in this her hour of trial I have an ideal of what 
a man should be that labors for such a cause, that 
constantly rebukes my real condition, and makes me 
feel painfully how little I am. Yet tliot is hardly 
painful. There passes before me a view of God s 
glory, so pure, so serene, uplifted, filling the ages, and 
more and more to be revealed, that I almost wish to 
lose my o^^^l identity, to be like a drop of dew that 
falls into the sea, and becomes a part of the sublime 
whole tliat glows under every line of latitude, and 
sounds on every shore ! 'That God may he all in all^^ 
— that is not a prayer only, but a personal experience. 
And in all this time I have not had one unkind feeling 
toward a single human being. Even those who are 
opposers, I have pitied with undying compassion, and 
enemies around me have seemed harmless, and objects 
of charity rather than potent foes to be destroyed. 
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God be thanked, who giveth ns the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ 

^liy dear friend, when I sat down to write, I did it 
under this impulse — ^that I wanted somebody to know 
the secret of my life. I am in a noisy spectacle, and 
seem to thousands as one employing merely worldly 
implements, and acting under secular motivea But 
should I die, on sea or land, I wanted to say to you, 
who have been so near and dear to me, that as God^s 
own yeiy truth, ^the life that I have lived in the flesh, 
I have Uved by faith of the Son of God.' I wanted 
to leave it with some one to say for me that it was not 
in natural gifts, nor in great opportunities, nor in per- 
sonal ambition, that I have been able to endure and 
labor, but that the secret and spring of my outward 
life has been an inward, complete, and all-possossing 
Ssdth of God^s truth, and God's own self working in 
me to will and to do of his own good pleasurel 

** There, now I feel better I 

*«Monday, 19tL I do not know as you will under- 
stand the feeling which led to the above outburst I 
had spoken four times in seven days to immense audi- 
ences, under great excitement, and with every effort 
of Southern ^mpathizers, the newspapers, street pla- 
cards, and in every other way to prevent my being 
heard. I thought I had been through furnaces be- 
fore, but this ordeal surpassed all others. I was quite 
alone in England. I had no one to consult with. I 
felt the burden of having to stand for my country, in 
a half hostile land ; and yet I never flinched for a mo- 
ment, nor lost heart But after resting twenty weeks, 
to b^gin so suddenly such a tremendous strain upon 
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my voicCf has very mncli affected it. To-day I am 
somewhat fearful I shall he unable to speak to-morrov 
night in Exeter HalL I want to speak there, if the 
Lord will only let me. I shall be willing to give up 
all the other openings in the kingdom. I cannot stop 
to give you any sort of insight into affairs here. One 
more good victory^ and England will be immovable. 
The best thinkers of England will be at any rate. 

'* I hope my people will feel that I have done my 
duty. I know that I have tried. I should be glad to 
feel that my countrymen approved, but above all 
others I should prize the knowledge that the people 
of Plymouth Church were satisfied with me. 

**I am as ever, yours, 

H. W. B: 
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"Oct. 21, 1863. LoxDOsr. 

"My Dear Frieio): 

Last night was the culmination of my labor, in 
Exeter Hall. It was a very fit close to a scries of 
meetings that have produced a great sensation in 
England. Even an American would be impressed 
with the enthusiasm of so much of England as the 
people of last night represented for the North. It 
was more than willing, than hearty, than even eager, 
it was almost wild and fanatical. I was like to have 
been killed with people pressing to shake iny hand ; 
men, women, and children crowded up the platform, 
and ten and twenty hands held over and stuck through 
like so many pronged spears. I was shaken, pinched, 
squeezed, in every way an affectionate enthusiasm 
could devise, until the police actually came to my 
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xescaei and forced a waj, and dragged me down into 
the retiring room, where a like scene began, from 
which an inner room gave me refuge, but no relief, for 
only with more deliberation, the gentlemen brought 
wiTCSi daughtersi sons, and selves for a God bless 
joul And when Englishmen that*had lived in Amer* 
ica, or had sons in our armj, or had married American 
wives, took me to witness their devotion to our cause, 
the chairman of the meeting, Mr. ScQtt, the Chamber* 
lain of London, said that a few more meetings, and in 
some other parts of England, and the question would 
be settled I Ton will have sent to you abundant ac- 
counts, I presume. 

** Lastly; England will be enthusiastically right, 
provided we hold on, and gain victories. But Eng- 
land has an intense and yearning sense of the value 
0/ suceesi. 

"Tours, ever lovingly.*' 

Mr. Beecher returned from England much exhausted 
by the effort All the strength that he had accumu- 
lated he poured out in that battle. 

Events after that swept on rapidly, and not long 
after Mr. Beecher, in company with Lloyd Garrison, 
and a great party of others, went down to Fort Sum* 
ter to raise again the national flag, when Richmond 
had fallen, and the conflict was over. During his stay 
at the South, he had some excitmg experiences. One 
of the most touching was his preaching in one of the 
largest churches in South Carolina to a great congre- 
gation of liberated slavea The sermon, which is in a 
recently printed volume of sermons, is fhll of emo* 
tioQ and records of thankfulnesa 
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Returning, he was met bj the news of the Presi- 
dent's death, at which, like all the land, he bowed as 
a mourner. Not long after, he felt it his duty to strike 
another kej in his churcL The war was over, the 
victory won. Mr. Beecher came out with a sermon 
on forgiveness of injuries, expounding the present 
crisis as a great and rare oppobtuxttt. 

The sermon was not a popular one. The commu- 
nity could not at once change the attitude of war for 
that of peace ; there were heart-burnings that could ' 
not at once be assuaged But whatever may be 
thought of Mri Bcecher's opinions in the matter of 
political policy, there is no doubt that the immediate 
and strong impulse to forgive^ which c^me to him at 
once when his party was triumphant, was from that 
source in his higher nature whence have come all the 
best inspirations of his life. 

ilr. Bcccher's views, hopes, wishes, and the policy 

he would have wished to have pursued, were very 

similar to those of Governor Andrew, and the more 

moderate of the republicans, and he did not hesitate 

at once to imperil his popularity with his own party, 

by the free expression of his opinions. Those who 

have been most offended by him cannot but feel that 

the man who defied the slaveholder when he was rich, 

haughty and powerful, had a right tp speak a kind 

word for him now when he is poor, and weak, and 

defeated The instinct to defend the weaker side is 

strongest in generous natures. 

Mr. Beecher has met and borne the criticisms of his 

own party with that tolerance and equanimity with 

which he once bore rebuke for defending the cause of 
33 
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the dare. In all the objects sought by the most 
ndical republieans, he is a firm believer. He holds 
to the equal political rights of every human being — 
men and women, the white man and the negro. He 
hopes to see this result yet established in the Union, 
and if it be attained by means different from those be 
counseled, still if it he attained^ he will sincerely 
ngoice. 

Though Mr. Beecher has from time to time entered 
largely into politicSi yet he has always contemplated 
them from the moral and ministerial stand-point His 
public and political labors, though they have been 
widely known, are mere offshoots from his steady and 
habitual pastoral work in his own parish. 

Plymouth Church is to a considerable degree a real- 
ization externally of Mr. Beecher^s ideal of what a prot* 
estant church ought to be — a congregation of faithful 
men and women, bound together by a mutual covenant 
of Christian love, to apply the principles of Christianity 
to society. It has always been per se^ a temperance and 
an anti-slavery society. The large revenue raised by 
the yearly sale of pews, has come in time to afford a 
generous yearly income. This year it amounts to fifty 
thousand dollars. This revenue has, besides the pas- 
tor's salaiy and current expenses, been appropriated 
to extinguishing the debt upon the church, which 
bemg at last done, the church will devote its suq)lus 
to missionary operations in its vicinity. Two missions 
have been largely supported by the funds derived 
fit)m Plymouth Church, and the time and personal 
labors of its membera A mechanics* reading-room 
is connected with one of thesa No church in the 
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country furnishes a larger body of lay teachers, ex- 
hortcrs, and missionaries in every department of human 
and Christian labor. A large-minded, toleranti genial 
spirit, a cheerful and buoyant style of piety, is char- 
acteristic of the men and women to whose support 
and efiicient aid' in religious works, Mr. Bcecher is 
lai*gely indebted for his success. 

The weekly praj^er-meeting of the church i3 like 
the reunion of a large family. The pastor, seated in 
the midst, seems only as an elder brother. The vari- 
ous practical questions of Christian morals are fireely 
discussed, and every member is invited to express an 
opinion. 

In one of these meetings, ^Ir. Bcecher gave an au- 
tobiographical account of the growth of his own 
mind in religious feeling and opinion, which was taken 
down by a reporter. We shall give it as the fitting 
close of this sketch. 

'*If there is any one thing in which I feel that my 
own Christiau experience has developed more than in 
auotlier, I think it is the all-sidcd use of the love and 
woi'sliip which I have toward the Lord Jesus Christ 
Every man's mind, that acts for itself, has to go 
through its periods of development and evolution. 
In the earlier part of my Christian career and minis- 
try, I had but glimpses of Christ, and was eagerly 
seeking to develop in my own mind, and for my peo- 
ple, a full view of his character, particularly with ref- 
erence to the conversion of men ; to start them, in 
other words, in the Christian life. And for a great 
many yeara I think it was Christ as the wisdom of 
God unto salvation that filled my mind voty much ; 
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and I preached Christ a$ a power ^ not at all too much, 
perhapSi but almost exdnsively. 

**WeU, I think there has been going on in me, 
steadily and gradually, a growing appropriation of 
Christ to all needs ; to every side and phase of expe- 
rience; so that at no period of my life was I ever so 
conscious of a personal need, so definite, and at so 
many points of my nature, as now. I do not know 
that I experience such enthusiasm as I have at some 
former periods of my life; but I think that at no 
other period did I ever have such a sense of the ful- 
ness of God in Christ, or such a sense of the special 
point at which this divine all-supply touches the hu- 
man want 

** A few points I will mention, that are much in my 
mind. 

**The love of Christ, as .1 recollect it in my child- 
hood, was taught almost entirely from the work of 
redemption. That work of redemption was itself a 
historical fact, and it was sought to stir up the heart 
and the affections by a continual review and iteration 
of the great facts of Christ^s earthly mission, passion, 
atonement and love. I became conscious, very early 
in my ministry, that I did not derive — nor could I see 
that Christians generally derived — from the mere con- 
tinued presentation of that circle of facts, a perpetual 
help, to anything like the extent that life needs. 
There would come to me, as there come to the church, 
times in which all these facts seemed to be fused and 
kindled, and to afford great light and consolation ; 
but these were alternative and occasional, whereas the 
need was perpetual And it was not utitil I went be- 
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yond these — ^not disdaining them, but using them 
rather as a torch, as a means of interpreting Christ in 
a higher relation — ^that I entered into a train of 
thouofht that revealed to me the intrinsic nature of 
God I had an idea that he loved me on account of 
Calvary and Gethsemane, on account of certain histor- 
ical facts ; but I came, little by little, through glimps- 
es and occasional appreciations, to that which is uoir 
a continuous, unbroken certainty, namely, a sense of 

the EVERLA8TIX0 NEED OF GoD, IN ChRIST, TO LOVE. 

I began to interpret the meaning of love, not by con- 
templating a few historical facts, but by running 
through my mind human faculties, exalting them, and 
imagining them to have infinite scope in the divine 
mind. I began to apply our ideas of infinity and 
almightiness to the attributes of God, and to form 
some conception of what affection must be in a 
Being who had created, who had sustained in the 
past, and who was to sustain throughout the endless 
future, a race of intelligent creatures such as peopled 
the earth. In that direction my mind grew, and in 
that direction it grows. And from the inward and 
evcrliisting nature of God to love, I have derived 
the greatest stimulus, the greatest consolation, and the 
greatest comfort in preaching to others. I find many 
persons that speak of loving Christ ;* but it is only 
now and then that I meet those who seem to be pene- 
trated deeply with a consciousness of Christ's love 
TO them, or of its boundlessness, its wealth, its fine- 
ness, its exceeding delicacy, its transcendency in e.very 
line and lineament of possible conception. Once in a 
while, people have this view break upon them in 
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meeting, or in some sick Eour, or in some revival mo- 
menL That is a blessed visitation which brings to 
the soul a realization t>f the capacity of God to love 
imperfect beings with infinite love, and which enables 
a man to adapt this truth to his shame-hours, his sor- 
row-hoorS| his love-hours and his selfish hours, and to 
find all the time that there is in the revelation of the 
love of God in Christ Jesus all-sufficient food for the 
souL It 18, indeed, almost to have the gate of heaven 
opened to you. The treasure is inexhaustible. 

Out of that has grown something besides : for it is 
imposable for me to feel that Christ loves me with 
such an all-surrounding love, and to feel, as I do every 
day of my life, that he has to love me with imper- 
fections, that he never loves me because I am symmet- 
rical, never because I am good, never because I de- 
serve his love, never because I am lovely, but always 
because he has the power of loving erring creatures — 
it is impossible for me to feel thus, and not get some 
insight into divine charity. Being conscious that he 
takes me with aU my faults^ I cannot but believe that 
be takes others with their faults — Roman Catholics, 
Swedenborgians^ Unitarians, Universalists, and Chris- 
tians of all sects and denominations ; and of these, not 
only such as are legist exceptionable, but such as are 
narrow-minded, such as are bigoted, such as ore pug- 
nacions^ such as are unlovely. I believe that Christ 
finds much in them that he loves, but whether he finds 
much in them that he loves or not, he finds much vi 
limie(f of capacity to love tJiem. And so I have the 
feeling that in all churches, in aH denominations, there 
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is an elect, and Christ sees of the travail of his sonli 
and is satisfied. 

That is not alL Aside from this catholicity of love of 
Christians in all sects and denominationsi I have a 
sense of owiiership in other people. It may seem 
rather fanciful, l>ut it has been a source of abiding 
comfort to me for many years, that I owned everybody 
that was good for anything in life. 

I came here, you know, under peculiar circum* 
stances. I came just at the critical period of the antir 
slavery movement; and I came without such endorse-. 
ment as is usually considered necessary in city church- 
es in the East. Owing to those independent personal 
habits that belonged to me, and that I acquired from 
my Western training, I never consulted brethren in 
the ministry as to what course I should pursue, but 
carried on my work as fast and as far as I could ac- 
cording to the cnlighteument of my conscience. For 
years, as you will recollect, it excited remark, and 
various states of feeling. And so, I felt, always, as 
though I was not particularly acceptable to Christiana 
beyond my own flock, with the exception of single 
individuals here and there in other churches. But I 
have felt, not resentful, and hardly regretful; for I have 
always had a sort of minor under-feeling, that when I 
was at home I was strong and all right, though I was 
conscious that outside of my own affectionate con* 
gi'cgation I was looked upon with suspicion. This 
acting upon a nature proud enough, and sensitive 
enough, has wrought a kind of feeling that I never 
would intrude upon anybody, and never would ask 
any favor of anybody — as I never have had occasion 
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to do ; and I stood veiy mnch hj myself Bat I never 
ieltanj bitterness towiu*ds those who regarded me with 
dis&Yor. And I speak the tmth, when I declare that 
I do not remember to have had towards any minister 
a feeling that I wonld have been afraid to have God 
xeview in the judgment day, and that I do not remem- 
ber to have had towards any church or denomination 
A feeling that Christ would not approve. On the 
other hand, I have had positively and springing from 
my sense of the wonderfrd love with which I am 
loved, and with which the whole church is loved, the 
feeling that these very men who did not accept me or 
my work, were beloved of Christ, and were brethren 
1o me ; and I have said to them mentally, ** I am your 
brother. Tou do not know lY, but I am^ and though 
fou do not own me^ I own you. All that is good in 
jou is mine, and I am in sympathy with it And you 
cannot keep me out of your church.** I belong to 
the Presbyterian churcL . I belong to the Methodist 
churcL I belong to the * Baptist church. I belong 
to the Episcopal church. I belong to any church that 
lias Christ in it I go where he goes, and love what 
he loves. And I insist upon it that though those 
churches exclude me, they cannot keep me out All 
those I have reason to believe Christ loves, I clam by 
virtue of the love that Christ has for me. Hence, I 
bave a great sense of richness. I rejoice in everything 
that is good in all these denominations, and sorrow 
fer everything that is bad, or that hinders the work 
of Christ in their hands. And I look, and wait, <md 
long for that day when all Christians shall recognize 
each other. 
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I think that people in the church are like persons 
riding in a stage at night For hours thej sit side by 
side, and shoulder to shoulder, not being able in the 
darkness to distinguish one another ; but at last, when 
day breaks, and they look at each other, behold, they 
discover that they arc friends and brothera. 

So we are riding, I think, through the night of this 
earthly state, and do not know that we are brethren, 
though we sit shoulder to shoulder ; but as the mil- 
lennial dawn comes on, we shall find it out and all 
will be clear;'* 
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The effect of Western life and manners upon the 
character of men, who, trained under even more re- 
straining and refining influences, have migrated to 
that rnpidlj growing portion of our country, has been 
seen In many marked instances where men of modest 
New England birth have developed the highest char- 
acteristics of statesmanship, or have won enviable po« 
ations in the pulpit, at the bar, and in the forum. 
The culture of the west, its broad freedom and liberal 
ideas, gives a grand stimulus to every well directed 
ambitioiL Men who in the east would become dis- 
couraged by competitive struggles, seem to grasp for- 
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tuQo there, and rise to nobler distinction by the very 
influences which surround the earnest work of Ufa 
And as we have seen the peculiar development which 
a western training gives to one who makes it snpple> 
meutary to an education in other parts of the countrji 
so in a more striking way have we observed the splen* 
did progress which those to the manor bom have 
made in the higher walks of life. The pluck and dar> 
iug, the ambition and energy, which characterize west* 
cm men, frequently override all culture, and justify in 
the end man's proudest claim that he is ^^ the architect 
of bis own fortunes.'* With all the advantages of a 
liberal intellectual training, backed it may be by a 
distinguished lineage, to what grand results in life 
may not a man attain, who has the expanding lib- 
eralism and sympathetic influences of that great see* 
tion to stimulate him ? ' 

In the \\^ and character of B. Gratz Brown^ we 
have a notable example of what the best culture, and 
a devoted application to life-work, sustained by deep- 
seated convictions, will accomplish. The early sur- 
roundings of his life were favorable to success ; yet in 
how^ many cases do we record failures of men in all 
pursuits where the brightest promises were made in 
all the circumstances of their birth, their boyhood, and 
their early manhood. Character is something to be 
won. It waits upon no. accident of parentage, nor 
'wealth, nor forced station, but rises to observance and 
dignity as the man himself directs under the impulse 
of .a perfect self control B. Gratz Brown had the 
promise of distinction ; but it was his work to attain 
it, and we shall see how well his mission has resulted. 
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The HoxL John Brown, the grandfather of B. Gratz, 
W9B bom in Rockbridge, Ya.,. in 1757. He was a man 
of great ability, whose public services could not be 
spared in a time which called for leading minds to di- 
rect the way through the dark passages of American 
history to the dawning era of independence. When 
thirty- two years of age he was elected a represcnta- 
tiTe in Congress and served there, the contemporary of 
the founders of the Republic, from 1789 to 1793, and 
upon his retirement from that body removed to Ken- 
tacky, settling in Frankfort, where speedily his intel- 
lectual standing was acknowledged. When Kentucky 
was admitted into the Union as a State, he was chosen 
one of her first senators, and during the first session 
of the eighth Congress he was president ^rci tern, of 
the Senate. During his public life he was the warm 
political and devoted personal friend of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. He died at the age of eighty yems, at Frank- 
fort, in 1837. 

The father of Gratz was Judge Mason Brown, 
widely known as a jurist of marked ability, and a 
magistrate of upright and enlightened views ; and on 
his mother's side Gov. Brown was equally well favored, 
she being the daughter of the Hon. Jesse Bledsoe, 
who was one of Kentucky's most distinguished law- 
yers, having been a professor of law in the University 
at Transylvania, and chief justice of the supreme court 
of the State. He also represented Kentucky in the 
Senate of the United Statea 

The subject of this biography was bom in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, on the 28th of May, 1826^ and is con- 
sequently forty-six years of age. No e£fort was spared 



iiB pnicnce in ou IjOuis, juo., ana ai once rose i 
ioence. Id 1852, wheo ooly twentj-five yean 
he was elected a rcpresentatire to the State leg 
and served therein uninterruptedly ax jei 
those days it required great force of characi 
mao to take decided aDtt-slavory views; 1 
Brown, in connection with a few other able op 
of the slave system, made a vigorous attack u 
institution, and in a speech which he made in 
islaturein 1857, he excited the most violent i 
tion of the slaveholders. Having become inl 
in the estAblisUmcnt of the St. Louis Democn 
paper, he took the editorial chair, and by pei 
columns of that journal and by speech in the leg 
halls, he kept up such a constant warfare t 
political elements of the State were disturbed 
had never been before. So unrelenting and 
prominng were his efforts to subdue the sJave 
that he made himself an object of the most b 
tacks which could be made by an aroused opp 

and thf) mnst'. nnwArfnl nnmhinntinn* wata frit 
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leooyered from it The cause of emancipation in Mis- 
fionri was thus lifted hy his indomitable zeal and energy, 
coupled with a sagacious foresight, from a feeble advo- 
cacy by a weak minority party, to a position of strength 
where its a^^gressions were feared The party, now 
powerful and bold, took him for a leader in a contest 
for supremacy in the State, and as the Free Soil can- 
didate for governor in 1857, he was defeated by less 
than five hundred votes, The moral effect of the elec- 
tion palsied the arm of the slave power, and contrib- 
uted a few years later, when the civil war broke out, 
to keep the great State of Missouri within the Union 
linea 

In 1860, Mr. Brown was a delegate from Missouri 
to the Chicago convention, and was chosen chairman 
of the delegation. The vote of the State, under in- 
structions, was cast for Missouri's favorite statesman, 
Edward Bates, on the first three ballots, when Mr. 
Brown changed the eighteen votes to Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1861, 'Mr. Brown was 
early in the field, and bore an important part in con- 
sultations with General Lyon which resulted in the 
attack and capture of Fort Jackson, near St Louis— 
an early 4ind decisive victoiy which was received with 
great rejoicing throughout the Northern States. He 
commanded a regiment of militia in that gallant affair, 
and behaved with great coolness and bravery, and 
subsequently took a position in the field, as a com- 
mandmg officer, and did efficient service. He was 
ready at all times to serve in the most perilous places 
that cause which he had so earnestly advocated in a 
civil capacity. 
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In 1863 he was elected to the United States Senate 
to fill an unexpired term, and served his State fiEkith- 
fully and well during a period of four years. Though 
deeply interested in National questions, he never lost 
sight of what was for the best interests of his State 
and of the West, and showed himself a firm friend of 
internal improvements, though his votes were never 
given to the disparagement or injury of any portion 
of the country. During that part of his senatorship, 
in which the conflict of arms was waging upon many 
battle-fields, he gave the administration of Abraham 
Lincoln a hearty support, but did not display that 
strength of partisanship which might have been ex- 
pected of one who had so hotly contested his principles 
before the people of Missouri. He was a consistent, 
earnest supporter of war measures, and when the war 
closed a wider field was opened for the display of 
his statesmanlike qualities : and in this field — an un* 
tried one, when leaders and people were in doubt con- 
cerning the true policy of reconstruction — ^tho reader^ 
will follow his course with a peculiar interest. 

On the 1st of February, 18G6, he introduced a reso- 
lution, which was agreed to, directing the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction to inquire into the exp 
dicncy of amending the Constitution of the Unitec 
States in the following particulars : — 

1. To declare with greater certainty the power o 
Congress to enforce and determine by appropriate- — 
legislation all the guarantees contained in that instnr^-3 
ment; more especially — 

2. That • which recites the people, without distil 
guishing them by color or race, as those who are 
choose representatives. 
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3. That which assures the citizens of each State 
an privileges and immunities as citizens of the several 
Statea 

4. That which enjoins npon the UnitjBd States the 
goarantj to every State in the Union, of a republican 
form of government 

On the bill regulating the suffrage in the District 
of C!olumbia| an extended debate occurred, especially 
iqK>n a proposed amendment to franchise the women 
of the District Senator Brown did not consider this 
amendment as designed to be carried out into practi- 
cal legislation at that time, but was introduced, he 
thought, to elicit an expression of opinion upon the 
general proposition involved in the main question; 
and, accepting that view of the case, he said : — ** I 
have to say, then, sir, standing here on the floor of the 
American Senate, I stand for universal suffrage, and as 
a matter of fundamental principle do not recognize 
the right of society to limit it on any ground of race, 
cdor, or sex. I will go further, and say that I recog- 
nize the right of fiunchise as being intrinsically a nat* 
mal right ; and I do not believe that society is author* 
ized to impose any limitation upon it that does not 
spring out of the necessities of the social state itself/' 
Foremost among those, in subsequent debates, who 
contended for the sufi&age for the colored people of 
the reconstructed States, was Senator Brown. Having 
declared that he would not vote for any bill which did 
sot guaranty the right of suffirage to the loyal colored 
^people of the South, he was led to say in the course 
«f a discussion on the civil rights bill : — 

M J deare to reiterate that statement to-day, sir, and 
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to say that by no possibility, and at no time, and un- 
der no circumstances, will I cast my vote for restoring 
those States to their original status in the Union, and 
admitting back here their Senators to participate in our 
legislation, until the suffrage shall have been granted 
to tliat class of people. I believe no other reconstruc- 
tion will ever give peace to the South, security to the 
North, or permanent and contented union to both 
sections, to all classes, and to every raca So much 
for my own position." 

These extracts show the precise and unvarying at- 
titude of the Senator as to one phase of the recon- 
struction acts ; but he went further, and incorporated 
in his positive views of the suffrage question, a de- 
cided request that the principle of universal amnesty 
should be accepted. On a later occasion, when the 
District of Columbia bill was again before the Senate, 
Mr. Morrill of Maine offered an amendment which ex- 
tended the suffrage to all pei'sons excepting those "who 
may have voluntarily left the District to give aid and 
comfort to the rebels in the late rebellion." 

Senator Brown spoke upon the amendment, and 
further expounded his views on the subject which 
he was tenaciously adhering to. He said : — 

" I do not object to the temporary disfranchi.semcnt 
of those who have been in arms, as a matter of pre- 
caution or safety for the District ; but if it is intended 
by this amendment to set the precedent that all who 
have been engaged in the rebellion, or who may have 
left this District to become engaged in the rebellion^ 
are to be disfranchised for all time to come, then I 
shall not be disposed to concur in it, and for this 

36 
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reason : I belicre that the theory of universal suffrage 
goes upon the idea that it renders innoeuous tliose 
who have been engaged in the rebellion heretofore ; 
that their facility for getting up rebellion originated 
in the fact that a large portion of the community was 
disfiranchised ; that if it had not been for that fact 
they could not have succeeded; and that if you are 
going to have permanent peace and safety for the 
country, you will only assure it by removing those dis- 
franchisements and making suffrage equal and impar- 
tial, and that that will be in itself a substantial guar- 
antee for the peace of the country in the future. Sir, 
I believe in that doctrine. I believe that impartial 
or universal suffrage is the only reconstruction that 
will give us safety in the hereafter. I believe, fur- 
thermore, that if it is not adopted to-day, it will be 
simply remitted to the agitations of parties and the 
conflict of sections, and perhaps extending over a 
term of twenty years, it will simply defer that long 
our arrival at a period of reiK)se and safety. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
I do not wish the suffrage restricted permanently on 
the ground of action of this sort during the rebellion. 
I do not wish the suffrage restricted by any educa- 
tional qualifications; nor do I want it restricted by 
any property qualifications. I wish it simple and ab- 
solute, a right of human nature, which is as much a 
right as any other of self-defense, in political commu- 
nities or out of political communities.'' 

Upon the bill for the admission of Tennessee, Sena- 
tor Brown raised a protest against its passage because 
it did not recognize the principle of impartial suffrage, 
but kept up a system of disfranchisement, the grounds 
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of admission being ** not such as exact justice at the 
hands of rebellion towards those late in slavery, not such 
as guarantee safety to the loyal people against the 
numerical superiority of treasonable elements, not such 
as aiHrm the honor of this great nation in protecting 
the rights of its citizens, and the liberties radient from 
its Constitution impartially to all alike;'' and then the 
senator said : — 

^' Can I believe otherwise than that this settlement 
which you propose will be no settlement; that the 
safeguards you hypothecate will only be self-delusions ; 
and that on the morrow you will awaken to find out 
that in the eager haste to cater to an imagined politi- 
cal prejudice, you have surrendered, most ignobly 8ur« 
rendered, the whole question of equal freedom that 
has been the inspiration of the entire conflict from first 
to last" 

** I have often announced in this Senate Chamber 
that, imbued with the conviction that impartial suff- 
rage, making no discrimination of race or color, was 
tlie only solid groundwork on which reconstruction in 
the rebel states could proceed, and that I would never 
by any vote of mine consent to restore those states to 
tlicir federal relations until they should first make im- 
partial suffrage one of the muniments of their consti- 
tution. I propose to-day to redeem in part that pledge 
by refasing to vote now in advance of any such action, 
for the restoration of Tennessee." 

** Of the causes which carried Tennessee into rebel- 
lion, that kept Tennessee in rebellion through long' 
years, and that may make it possible for Tennessee 
again to assume attitudes of rebellion, the most potenC^ 
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Still remains — the disfrancluscment of the largest sec- 
tion of her loyal population, on the score of color 
ttlone. . It was this disfranchising feature of the slave 
code that not only acted directly to degrade the labor- 
ing blacks, but also acted indirectly to paralyze the 
laboring whites, to destroy their political influence, to 
sabject them to slave-holding opinion, and thus make 
any treason possible that was heralded as being in tlve 
interest of the dominant class. Scrutinize it rigidly, 
strip off deceit of names, reduce slaver}* to its elements, 
and you will find this to have been its fatal disturbing 
political influence. I say political influence, for it is 
against that you are now ostensibly erecting constitu- 
tional barriers, and yet before anything in that behalf 
is accomplihhed, nay, al>andoning the very idea of ac- 
complishing anything, you are ready to readmit Ten* 
nessec to your communion ^and fellowi^hip with the 
fatal virus of future diseoi^ lurking in her constitution, 
and the great instrument of class despotism then ready 
again to be shaped into class treason. Sir, there is no 
national safety in this procedure.*' 

*• Mr. Pre^'identi I speak these words now not in the 
interest of any party, but in behalf of humanity, of 
justice, of right ; and yet were I the oracle of your 
Republican Union organization, I would plead with 
you, my friends, not to make this humiliating surren- 
der of the verj* life-principle of your party. Repub- 
licanism means nothing if it means not impartial, uni- 
versal suffrage. Republicanism is a mocken* and a 
lie if it can assume to administer this goverment in the 
name of freedom, and yet sanction, as this act will, the 
disfrancliising of a large, if not the largest, part of the 
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loyal population of the rebel statcRi on the pretext of 
color and race." 

*' But, sir, I rose only to enter my disclaimer, to 
aflirm that your materially modified preamble takes 
nothing from the bad significance of the resolution 
itself, to declare from my place in the American Senate 
that I vriW liave no part or parcel in any such deed, 
and to say that while I arraign neither th(^ consciences 
nor motives of any member who may differ from me, 
yet I take appeal. to the future to vindicate the correct- 
ness of that judgment on which I rest, and which finds 
so little of concurrence here in the present So re* 
liant, I shall vote against restoring any rebel sLite that 
does not guarantee impartial huflrage in itii organic 
law. Above* all I hlialj vote against Tennesnee where 
in)partial KuflVage was once of right the rule, till alxil* 
ishcd by the slave code/' 

The bill was adopted by a vote of 28 to 4, those 
voting in the neg.ilivo being: Senators lirown, of Miy 
sonri, Duckalt-w, of Pennsylvania, McDougall, of Cali- 
fornia, and Sumner of MiLS>:achusetls. 

The i>o.siiiun of senator Brown on other questions 
than those relating directly to the suflrage, which 
came uj) for action during his term, was on all occa- 
sions not to be nii.-taken. One of the laohi important 
steps taken by Congress was in the act«i establiishing 
the freedinen's Inireau. AVhen the main bill was be- 
fore the senate, Mr. Willey of West Virginia, proj>os<J 
an amendment as follows : — 

'' That whenever the said comniiiisioner cannot find 
abandoned real estate on which to employ all the 
freedmen who mav come under his care and control 
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b7 virtue of this act, it shall be his duty, so far as may 
be practical, to provide for them homes and employ- 
ment with humane and suitable persons at fair and 
just compensation for their services ; and that in or- 
der the more effectually to accomplish this purpose the 
said commissioner shall open a correspondence with the 
governors and the various municipal authorities of the 
different Stages, requesting their co-operation in their 
behalf'' 

Mr. Sumner was opposed to this amendment because 
it conveyed the impression that the frcedmen were 
under the ** control'' of the commissioner. 

Mr. Buckalew of Pennsylvania, objected to the 
proposition, which he considered a perversion of power 
on the part of the government, and said if the amend- 
ment prevailed the slave population would be distrib* 
Qted throughout the whole of the northern States. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the passage of 
the amendment, Mr. Brown of Missouri voting in the 
affirmative. 

On the following day, ilr. Sumner offered a substi- 
tute section to strike out the amendment of Mr. Willey, 
isrhich was sustained by Mr. Wilson of Massachusetts, 
vho said : — 

^* The first part of the amendment, it seems to me, 
has no great harm in it and may do a great deal of 
good. Under it a great many persons, farmers, me- 
chanics, business men, persons wishing to obtain the 
services of these freedmen, may apply to the commis- 
ioner for their services, and they can make such ar- 
rangements as they please. I am willing that the pro- 
Tisioa shall go on the bill, ginng the commissioner 
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2)ower to make such an aiTangcmcnt with any persons, 
and then leave it free to these persons to apply to 
them for the services of the frecdmcn. But to open 
this correspondence with the governors of the States, 
and with the municipal authorities of cities and towns, 
will, in my judgment, have a bad influence on the 
country, and I do not think it will tend to secure the 
employment of these persons. If the senator would 
abandon the latter half of his measure and ^tand upon 
the first part of it, I certainly would not object to it; 
but in the form in which it now is, it seems to me it 
subjects the whole policy to the carping misrepresenta- 
tions of a class of men in this country who seem to 
think they elevate themselves by treading upon an 
oppressed race." 

Senator Brown followed the Massachusetts senator^ 
and siiid : — 

'*Mr. President, it seems to me that this bill must 
stand or fall upon ils own merits, and it will not be 
allectcd one way or the other by the carping misrep- 
resentations to which the senator alludes. I confess 
that tlic amendment which has been placed upon the 
bill by the senator from West Virginia strikes me as 
one of the most beneficial that has yet been added to 
it I think it will do more to give unity and direction 
to the sentiment of. the country in regard to the im- 
provement, and, so to speak, the dispersion of the la- 
bor in those localities where it is most needed, than 
any other feature of the bill. 

** So far as the mere correspondence is concerned, I 
do not see very well how those who are in charge of 
these persons can understand when they can get homes 
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for them, or obtain the information in regard to where 
the hibor will be most in demand, unless they report 
by correspondence; and they have got to do it either 
by corresiK)ndence with unoflicial persons, with per- 
sons of whom they can have no specific knowledge, 
or else with those who arc interested directly in assist* 
ing the development of the labor of their respective 
communities. The amendment of the senator from 
Tirgiuia docs not coniine this corres|>ondence to the 
governors of States and the municipal authorities, but 
all tho'O throughout the land who may be desirous of 
getting labor of ihis kind, or of assisting in this work, 
are invited to come forward and let it be known. 

** I believe the senator from Massachusetts has been 
as solicitous as any other senator on this floor to ob- 
tain the assistance of these freedmen in one depart- 
ment of the service, that is the military 8er\Mce, and 
that not alone for the United States, but for the State 
of Massachusetts, and not alone for the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, but for the various localities that have to 
fill up their quota under the draft. If that system 
applies as regards furnishing them for the military Fcr- 
rice, why should it not be extended to filling up the 
ranks of industry in other walks of life ? I trust that 
nothing that has been said in regard to the mere cor- 
respondence which may be preliminary to finding 
homes for these people will be suffered to interfere with 
or to prejudice the amendment which 1ms already been 
adopted.*' 

Mr. Conness of California inquired : — 
"Why shall the negroes be deported or changed 
firom tbe southern States where they were born and 
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brcci, where their lal)or has licrctoforc been expended, 
where they are, if you please, acclimated? Why shall 
we institute a system by a provision of law providing 
for such deportation or change, or instituting inquiries 
to that end." 

Mr. Brown then said : " I will call the attention of 
the senator to the fact that the amendment is predica- 
ted, and 80 states, upon the idea that it is only when 
employment cannot be found for them and suitable 
provision made for them in their present localities, that 
the commissioners arc to open this correspondence 
with a view of finding them employment elsewhere." 

Mr. Conncss having said that it was not surprising 
that he should diflfer on this and other questions from 
the senator from Missouri, Mr. Brown replied: **I 
desire to say, sir, that I do not entertain the antipathy 
which the senator from California seems to feel to the 
presence of this class of persons among us;" and he 
went on to say : — 

'*Fi)r my own part I have seen them performing 
labor all my life, and my objection has been, not to 
them or their labor, but to the institution of slavery. 
It is that that I liave been fighting, and not the ne- 
groes. 

** Now, sir, I will state that, so far as my own expe- 
rience goes, the demand is very great in large sections 
of our country for labor; there are humlreds and 
thousands of persons who would be glad to give homes 
to these* freedmen, and there are hundreds of locali- 
ties in whieh their labor would be more seiTiceable 
than congregated as they are upon the very narrow 
strip of land that is held by us on the banks of the 
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^fis»ssippL There is scarcely a steamboat that comes 
from the lower Mississippi and lands in my. own city 
that does not bring its hundreds of these freedmen. 
They are congregated there, and there is a demand 
for them, not only in my own State and in my own 
city and county, but in the neighboring States along 
the river. I think that the dispersion should be en- 
couraged. I am certainly sure that in cases such as 
are contemplated in this bill, cases of suflering, cases 
irhere there is no ample provision made for their sus« 
tenance or labor, where there is such an accumulation 
and redundancy of them that they must either suflfer 
or bo dispersed into more favorable localities, it is 
^wise and well for us to assist and facilitate them in 
seeking and procuring homes. 

^* I do not apprehend much danger from this clamor 
that has been spoken of, but if it is to come, let us 
meet that clamor as we have met every other clamor 
on that subject; let us meet it and face it and fight it 
out and fight it down, and I think the country will be 
the better for it, and we shall be the better for it.'' 

The discussion was carried on for some time, and 
finally Mr. Sumner's substitute was rejected. 

Senator Brown, who was one of the committee on 
military aflairs, made a vigorous opposition to the con- 
scription bill, which permitted the enlistment of ne- 
groes at the South in the quota of States, and provi- 
ded a national bounty. In closing a long speech 
against the bill, he said : — 

^ I venture to say that if there be one measure 
which more than any other is calculated to interrupt 
and destroy the harmony and the confidence which 
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during the progress of the war has existed between 
the c«astern and western states it is this one. It is 
known that one section of the country is poor com- 
paratively speaking — a newly populated section and 
drained of its agricultural labor by the war — the 
other .is wealthy, with large manufacturing and other 
interests and dense population ; and the moment you 
adopt that system, the moment it is known that half 
the states that are engaged in cairying on this war are 
contributing nothing in the shape of men, but are go- 
ing down to procure their substitutes by purchase, 
then you will arouse feelings in the western States 
that it will be impossible for politicians or platform* 
makers to put down. The people of the west will 
feel that it is an injustice ; they will feel that it is no 
longer a common cause ; they will feel as if the gaunt- 
let had been thrown down by the eastern or capital 
States to this cflcct, that the war if fought out at 
all must 1)0 fought out by tlicir money and what it will 
fetch by colored soldiers alone, and not by their sons 
and brothers ; and I tell you, when that gauntlet is 
thrown down the men of the West will not stand to 
any such distribution of the burdens of this conflict. 
They are willing, yea resolute, to go forward as we 
have gone forward; but they require that we shall 
adopt measures of energy, measures of equal bear- 
ing all over the country to sustain this war as they 
have sustained it heretofore. You must not make 
what will appear to them an invidious discrimination 
between wealth and their own contributions in the 
shape of men, or it will arouse a sectional jealousy 
which may prove fatal to the cause of freedom on the 
continent'* 
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Upon his retirement from the Senate, Mr. Brown re- 
tomcd to St Louis, and there resumed his professional 
pursuits In Missouri, at that time, there were p:rave 
political questions agitating the public mind, which, in 
a great measure covered tlie same points of the rccon- 
stmction policy that had been discussed by Senator 
Brown in the Senate chamber. There was perhaps 
less of political chaos in ^lissouri than in any of the 
other Southern states, because her allegiance to 
the Union had never been broken, yet there were 
disturbing elements there, and the question of recon- 
struction, though not relating to readinission as in the 
case of Tennessee, became an absorbing one, as there 
were legislative enactments deemed too proscriplivo 
by one l>arty, and defended by tlie other, which prac- 
tically raised an issue no less important than Im'd 
been discussed in the national councils. Mr. Brown's 
course as a Senator had been in the eyes of the con* 
servativc men of the State so consistent and magnani* 
mous that he was not permitted to remain long in re- 
tirement ; for when a direct settlement of the debaUible 
questions was to bo made before the people he was 
called out by his Republican adherents and welcomed 
too by the entire democratic party of the State, and 
made the standard-bearer of the consolidated move- 
ment in such an earnest contest for the governorship 
and the control of the legislature as had never before 
been witnessed in Missouri. The victory which he 
gained was an overwhelming one. He suffered no 
rest to interfere with the obligations which were upon 
him in the campaign ; but made a vigorous canvass 
upon the stump, favoring impartial sulTrage, amnesty 
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and reconciliation ; and the people elected him gover- 
nor by a majority of nearly forty-two thousand votes, 
he receiving 104,286, and Mr. McClurg, the regular 
republican canclidnte, 62,369. 

It was this movement in ^Ilssouri which gave to the 
political vocabulary the name of a new party — the 
*' Liberal" party so-called — and from his association 
with it Gov. Brown became quite prominent before the 
countiy, and was exceedingly popular among politi- 
cians who sympathized with the course he had taken. 
Thoujrh organized only for the pui*pose of correcting 
local legislation, the success of the party gave an indica- 
tion of what might be expected of coalitions in States 
where the democratic party was in a hopeless minority, 
and vcr}' many of the leaders of that party at once 
sought in other states to form alliances with dissatis- 
fied republicans on the platform of principles which 
had caused such a revolution in Missouri, and combina- 
tions were made in every case where an inviting field 
was oficrcd. 

Maiufcsily, a biographical sketch like this one can 
have no partial bearing towards one party or the other, 
and WDuUl be worthless if it did make unfair distinc- 
tions between political organizations; but the relations 
of the man, whose record is before us, toward parties 
and the influence he has exerted upon the political 
hi.story of the times, cannot be overlooked in justice 
to himself; for it is in the political, as well as in the 
personal characteristics of the man that we must find the 
breadth and scope of his powers. To him, then, must 
be attributed, if credit is to be given to any one man, 
that primary infiuenco which led, after the Missouri 
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contcsti tbo democratic party to abandon its old plat- 
forma, and take what its chosen leaders styled a 
••New Departura" It is not improbable that Gov. 
Brown^s con victions led him to believe, from the outset, 
that the old antagonisms which had formerly existed 
betxireen himself and democrats would gradually pass 
away, as a better understanding of the necessities of 
the country should come about, and that also new 
party relations would be established, which, whether 
successful or not, would at least give character to the 
Tiews of reconstruction which he had determined to 
advocate. If he foresaw such a result, he did not pro- 
bably expect to see it so easily and so suddenly at- 
tained. His victorious election seemed to instantane- 
ously crystallize opposing elements into the form of 
new ideas, and if one party lost its identity by it, the 
country has been benefited by a greater freedom 
of discussion of live issues ; and whjitevcr the final 
result of the political controversy engendered by this 
revolution shall be, there can be no doubt that the 
American people will have risen to a higher compre* 
hension of political duty, made plainer by constant 
agitation. 

The unification and progress of the sentiments of 
the liberal party movement became so encouraging to 
its leaders that the republican portion of the organiza- 
tion held a delegated convention in May, 1872, to 
give a national expression to their views, and to lay 
the foundation of a permanent party which sliould 
exert a wide influence upon the presidential campaign. 
In this convention a platform of principles was laid 
down, recognizing ** the equality of all men before the 
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law ;^ holding that ** it is the duty of government in 
its dealings with the people, to mete out equal and 
exact justice to all, of whatever nativity, race, color, 
or persuasion, religious or political;" pledging "to 
maintain the union of the States, emancipation, and 
enfranchisement, and to oppose any re-opening of the 
questions settled by the constitutional amendments ;** 
demanding ^^ the immediate and absolute removal of 
all the disabilities imposed on account of the rebellion 
which was finally subdued seven years ago ;" believ- 
ing ^^ that universal amnesty will result in complete 
pacification in all sections of the country ;** and de- 
claring that ^^ local self-government with impartial suf- 
frage will guard the rights of all citizens more securely 
than any centralized power." 

Upon this platform Horace Greeley of New York 
was nominated as a candidate for the presidency, and 
B. Gratz Brown, of ilissouri, whose political record 
since 18GG was substantially incorporated in the res- 
olutions, was placed in nomination for the vice presi- 
dency. Mr. Brown, in his letter of acceptance, said : 
'*A century is closing upon our experience of repub- 
lican government, and while that lapse of time has 
witnessed a great expansion of our free institutions, 
yet it has not been without illustration also of grave 
dangers to the stability of such a system. Of those 
successfully encountered it is needless to speak. Of 
those which remain to menace us, the most threatening 
are provided against, as I firmly believe, in the wise 
and pacific measures proposed by your platform. * * 
In complete amnesty alone can be found hope of any 
return to constitutional government as of old, or any 
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development of a more enduring unity and broader 
national life in the futura Amnesty, however, to be 
efficacious must be real, not nominal; genuine, not 
evasive. It must cany along with it equal rights as 
well as equal protection to all ; for the removal of dis- 
abilities as to some, with enforcement as to others, 
leaves room for suspicion that pardon is measured by 
political gain. * * * If local government be, as it 
undoubtedly is, the most vital principle of our institu- 
tions, much advance will be made toward establishing 
it by enabling the people to pass upon questions so 
nearly affecting their well being dispassionately 
through their local representation. The precipitance 
which would force a controlling declaration on tax or 
tariff through a presidential candidacy, is only a dis- 
guised form of centralization involving hazardous 
reaches of executive influence. ♦ ♦ ♦ Without re- 
ferring in detail to the various propositions embraced 
in the resolutions of the convention, but seeing how 
they all contemplate a restoration of power to the peo- 
ple, peace to the nation, purity to the government ; 
that they condemn the attempt to establish an ascend- 
ancy of military over civil rule and affirm with ex- 
plicitness the maintenance of equal freedom to all citi- 
zens, irrespective of race, previous condition, or pend- 
ing disabilities, I have only to pledge again my sincere 
co-operation.** 

The Cincinnati Convention was held in May. Early 
in July the National Convention of the democratic 
party assembled at Baltimore, and ratified the Cincin- 
nad nominations. Gov. Brown, in acknowledging this 
honor, which he did in brief termS| said : — 
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*'For this mark of confidence on the part of so - 
\ large a representative body of my fellow dtizenSi I 
cannot too deeply express my gratitude. The distinc- 
tion is one which I feel to be in a great measure un- 
deserved, when so many more suitable could have 
been found ; and yet should your action be confirmed, • 
I shall endeavor to discharge the duties of that high * 
place with fidelity to your trusts, with devotion to the . 
public interests, and with inflexible resolution to prove > 
not unworthy of your choice. ♦ ♦ ♦ Permit me 
also, gentlemen, through you, to express my thanks 
to the great masses of your party who have ratified 
the action with such signal unanimity, and to say to 
them, that in accepting this, their nomination, I do so . 
believing there is nothing in honor of conscience that * 
should prevent the most cordial cooperation hence- . 
forth in the policies presented." ^ ' 

Thus we have briefly sketched the career of one - 
who has arrived at honorable distinction by the force 
of his own powers. If wc give credit to the self- ^ 
made men of our times — men whose early advantages 
were limited, and some of whose lives are portrayed 
in this volume — wc may none the less extend our 
admiration to those who have justified the pains and 
patience of a liberal early training by prudent and ' 
honorable lives ; for the struggle with one class forces 
encounters with obstacles, which, though differing in 
kind, make pci'sonal responsibility as exacting as with 
the other class, while faith and courage are equally^ 
relied upon for success. 

In personal appearance Gov. Brown is under the ': 
middle hight, and is slightly built, and has a nervous 
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:. \arganizadoiL* Possessing vigor and directness of 
' thoaghti and boldness and decision in action, with 
*' great capacity for physical and mental endurance, he 
\ is well fortified in the essential characteristics of man- 
hood for aggressive work. His speeches and public 
* papers have been distinguished for their clearness and 
- foroei and have usually evmced the ripe scholarship 
which he possessea He is an attractive public speaker, 
and in the warmth of debate, is very forcible and 
impreasive. 
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B«T. T. J. CoMAirr, I>. D., (BaptUt,) mji: 

^ It It aa booait book: dealinc ftlrly with th« unlearned rsader, and larinff before 
kim witboat eoooealme&t or Uisgube, what U patent to the Soholar, In toe jiut be- 
liflf that what it SAFE for the one it SAFE for the other. 

Rer. W. CaoawBLL Doasib, (Epiteopal,) tayt: 

While he (Prof. Stowe) dinpotet of tome to-called dllBciiltiet in an oflT-hand and 
popnlar way, one foelt that he it amply able to meet them upon a leTel of more ao« 
carate argning. . • Fbcb bxtihblt fbom tiib iBvmr ok irrbvbiibjcob. 

Bar. JoBL HAWsa, D. D.,(CongregatiomUltt, a Tenerable Clergyman now deoeated,) 

taid: 
I aa prepared to giro it my hearty commendation. 

Ber. £. X. Kibb, D. D., (the eminent reriTalitt,) tayii 

' It It the beat adapted to atake the canoo Intelligible to our people, of any [book] 
IhaToread. 

Pivtideot JoBBm CmiMuioa, D. D., of Wetleyan UntTcrtity, (Methoditt,) taytt 

I recommend, without hetitation or re»erre, Ber. Dr. 8towe*t work. • . I am 
. t^y pcrtnaded it will accomplith mnch good. 

Prot AuiTiM PHBLra, of Aodorer Theological Seminary, tayt: 

I hare teldom or erer read a Tolume which teemed to roe to settle to many thingt 
la to timple and ttraightforward a way. The learning and philotophy of it are 
aqually cootpicaout. 

Rer. C P. SnBLPOM, (Daptiitjiayti 

It ca3csk>t aor pbovb Moar taluablb im aiBcaiao tub aBBmcAb tbb- 

' VaCIMM or TB8 TIMBa. 

Prof. J. Havbji, D. D., of Chicago Theological Seminary, tayti 

It will be a chief benefit to the popuUr miud. It it thorough and complete in itt 
haadling of the main quettiont ditcntMd. 

Ber. Dr. EvBBTa, of Chicago, (Baptitt,) taytt 

It MBBTi ALL THB LATKtT ABD MOBB POrULAB OnjBCTIOiCa TO TIIB WOBO 

or ooo, enabling CTen the unlenmed believer to give the reaton for hit belief to 
the eariliflg tkeptic or honest enquirer. 

Ber. B. F. BAWUBt, ETantTille, Ind., (Methoditt,) tayt: 

It la CBBTAIBLT THB OBBATBtT AXTIUOTB FOB TIIB IBFIDBUTT OB TflB 

TIMBa that I haTe yet met with. 

Bar. T. W. J. Wtub, Prof, of Eirceticnl Tlicology in the Beformed Pretbyterian 

(Jhurcli, tayt I 

SbBTTICAL OBJi^CTIOBa .... ABB FVLLT MBT. It U rBBVADBP With 

aa erangelical tpirit throughout It b jutt what It wanted for frrnenil circubttioo. 

It will DO MOCM TO COUBTBBACT THB aUBTLB rOltOB OF INKIIlBUTf. 

BcT. H. A. Kblbob, of St. Louis (Presbyterian,) tayt; 

I know of no book better calculate^! to help ordiuary. intelligent and caadid 
itfadt to andentand and a|>preciate the Bible. 

From the Nbw Vomb lBi>BrBBi>BBT. 

Prof. Stowe*t book ought to have wingt, wherewith it thai! fly to erery minitter't 
atady-table, aud perch in erery Sunday Sdiool library. 

Henrr Ward Beecher, in hit pulpit, taid of Stowe*t H{f>tory of the Book* of the 
Bible: ^ I hope cTenr penoa who comet to Plymouth Church will put that excel- 
kat book into hit liSimry.** 

From Hebbt >L Stobbb, Omgregatiooal diurch, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

ProC Stowe't book it of exceeding ralue; what it more, It of exceeding Talue 
to the mwtei, not of Chrittiant only, but of all our people. 

From Pretident WAiJJkCB, of Monmouth College, Monmouth, ULi 

Prof. Stowe*t Hittory of the Bookt of the Bible containt a matt of lafonaatleo— 
a Tohuae of groat ralae to the commoe rea«ler at well at the Scholar. 
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